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INTRODUCTION 


The Bible as an enduring deposit of revelation, wisdom and hope, has 
infiltrated the collective memory of Christian civilization in incalculable 
ways. Even now its words, situations, poetry, proverbs and idioms inflect 
the speech and metaphors of all modern languages, and continue to shape 
the literature and pictorial art of the nations. Its role in the realm of music 
is particularly incisive and enduring. Through the ages the liturgy, first of 
the Ancient Israelites and Jewish People, then of the Christian Church 
(despite the vicissitudes of history), have found their worship enriched by 
music inspired by the words of the Scriptures—from ancient chants to 
modern hymns and oratorios, from the songs of pious pilgrims to the 
choirs of great cathedrals. Both the Divine Office (sanctifying the hours of 
the day) and the Mass (the great central act of Eucharistic worship) are 
based on fundamental texts derived from Scripture, especially the Psalms. 
With the development of more complex harmony and musical forms in the 
Middle Ages, sacred music inspired by the Bible became more elaborate 
and sophisticated, as round dances became carols, and the unadorned 
horizontal lines of Gregorian chant began to flower into the vertical 
polyphony of the late Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance. 
Increasingly, music inspired by the Bible was valued as a source of 
edification, contemplation and aspiration in and outside places of worship. 
The high Renaissance saw the polyphonic style elaborated and gloriously 
efflorescent. One of the great paradoxes of history is that the tragic 
division of Christianity at the Reformation (1517-1685) led to a 
flourishing of church music, with the emergence of new styles and types 
(like the Lutheran chorale and Passion settings) that are among the glories 
of sacred music. New techniques and new spiritualities led to new 
genres—especially the oratorio which would become a_ supreme 
expression of Biblical narration and reflection. 


Emerging in parallel with the equally new form of opera, and sometime 
almost indistinguishable from it, the oratorio and cantata, rooted in the 
17"-century Renaissance ethos of re-discovery and invention, would, in 
the 18" and 19" centuries become a major focus of aesthetic and religious 
expression. And with the gradual de-sacralization of the Biblical text itself 
in the 18" and 19" centuries, the Scriptures began to play a far greater role 
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in the scenarios of the glorious achievements of opera in the 19" century. 


This book considers the role and place of the Bible in music—from the 
17™ century, and its exciting new developments in sacred music, to the 
present times. How have the texts of the inspired Word featured in musical 
setting? What parts of the Bible have been used? What are some of the 
greatest or most popular and effective settings in contemplative sacred 
music, as well as in the more dramatic expression of oratorio and opera? 
The Bible and its wonderful stories, ineffable poetry, and hopes for 
transformation of life here and now and beyond death itself, remains one 
of the great shaping forces of culture and enlightenment. The musical 
heritage of the West bears crucial testimony to this. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE BIBLE IN OPERA AND ORATORIO 


Music and Revelation 


Music as a means of worship and a way into exploring the unfathomable 
riches of the Sacred Scriptures was always present from ancient times, as 
evident from the many references to music in relation to liturgy in the Old 
Testament. In Ancient Israel music was used in worship (2 Sam 6:5; 1 
Chron 15:28; 16:42; 2 Chron 29:25; Pss 33; 81; 92; 108; 150; Dan 3:5); 
and at festivities (Is 5:12; 14:11; Amos 6:5). We know that the tormented 
King Saul was soothed by music (1 Sam 16:23). Hebrew music was 
probably of a loud and piercing nature, and was probably confined to 
unison harmony. Antiphonal settings were in use (see Psalms 13; 20; 38; 
68; 89). Music was indissolubly connected with religion. The Bible makes 
mention of: stringed instruments (the harp, the ‘psaltery’ or lute/dulcimer, 
the sackbutt or large harp, the gittith, another form of harp); wind 
instruments (the ‘pipe’ or flute, organ or Pandean pipes, flute, bagpipes, 
cornet or horn [shophar], trumpet); to percussion instruments (the ‘tabret’ 
or timbrel—a type of drum; cymbals, castanets, triangles [shalishim]). 
This heritage was passed on, and in transmuted form infused the early 
traditions of the Christian religion. In the New Testament the Elder Son 
hears the music of celebration when the Prodigal Son returns (Luke 
15:25); music is used at worship (1 Cor 14:7); and it will be heard in 
heaven (Rev 5:8; 14:2). These traditions, where words of the Bible are set 
to chants deriving from ancient folk sources, are still to be found in the 
spectrum of ancient Eastern and Western traditions that still exist and 
flourish side by side in a city like Jerusalem. Here one can hear the 
Catholic Latin of the Western Church, the Orthodox Greek of the 
Byzantine Church, the Ghez of the Abyssinian Rite, the Arabic of the 
Greek Catholics, Ancient Armenian, Arabic Coptic, Ancient Syrian, and 
the Arabic Maronite of Lebanon. 


In the Western Church the rich heritage of the ancient plainchant was 
encouraged and codified by Pope Gregory I (the Great) (540-604) and 
became the mainstay and taproot of all developments in music in Europe 
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(with eight melodies each in a different mode for singing the Psalms). The 
music of the liturgy in local churches and vast cathedrals permeated the 
psyche of the ages, the aural correlative to the stories and mysteries of 
salvation depicted in the stone and glass and great paintings of great 
houses of worship. The chant was further transposed into popular folk 
forms as well—like the carol, and other seasonal religious songs used by 
ordinary people, usually at Christmas. The movements associated with 
these songs would soon become formalized into dances. With the growth 
in polyphony in the High Middle Ages, the models of sacred music began 
to have even greater impact on popular culture. 


Mystery and Miracle Plays 


Miracle and Mystery Plays, representing respectively Biblical stories and 
the lives of the saints, were performed widely throughout Europe during 
the Middle Ages as one of the best means of teaching the Bible and 
religious lore to a largely illiterate population. 


Mystery plays and miracle plays (although they are distinguished as two 
different forms, the terms are often used interchangeably) are among the 
earliest formally developed plays in medieval Europe. Medieval mystery 
plays focused on the representation of Bible stories in churches as tableaux 
with accompanying antiphonal song. They told of subjects such as the 
Creation, Adam and Eve, the murder of Abel, and the Last Judgment. 
Oftentimes they were performed together in cycles which could last for 
days. The nomenclature derives from ‘mystery’ used in its sense of 
miracle, but another derivation is from ministerium, meaning craft, as the 
‘mysteries' or plays were often performed by the craft guilds. (the Latin 
ministerium meaning ‘occupation’). 


As early as the 5" century living tableaux were introduced into sacred 
services. The plays originated as simple tropes, verbal embellishments of 
liturgical texts, and slowly became more elaborate. At an early period 
chants from the service of the day were added to the prose dialogue. As 
these liturgical dramas increased in popularity, vernacular forms emerged, 
as travelling companies of actors and theatrical productions organized by 
local communities became more common in the later Middle Ages. The 
Quem Quaeritis? (Whom do you seek?) is the best known early form of 
the dramas, a dramatized liturgical dialogue between the angel at the tomb 
of Christ and the women who are seeking his body. These primitive forms 
were later elaborated with dialogue and dramatic action. Eventually the 
dramas moved from the interior of the church to the exterior—the 
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churchyard and the public marketplace. These early performances were 
given in Latin, and were preceded by a vernacular prologue spoken by a 
herald who gave a synopsis of the events (the “banns’). The writers and 
directors of the earliest plays were probably monks. Religious drama 
flourished from about the 9" to the 16" centuries. At first the parts were 
taken mainly by priests, but later by the townspeople and their families. 
But in 1210, suspicious of the growing popularity of Miracle Plays, Pope 
Innocent III (1198-1216) issued a papal edict forbidding clergy from 
acting on a public stage. This had the effect of transferring the 
organization of the dramas to town guilds, after which several changes 
followed. Vernacular texts replaced Latin, and non-Biblical passages were 
added along with comic scenes from ordinary everyday life, for example 
in the Secunda Pastorum (Second Shepherds’ Pageant) of the Wakefield 
Cycle. Acting and characterization became more elaborate. Action was 
vividly presented, and the dialogue carried truthfulness and insight. In The 
Woman Taken in Adultery (also from the Wakefield Cycle) the 
advertisement/banns captured the human dilemma and the theological 
paradox of the Gospel episode with surprising accuracy (John 8:1-11): 


They conceived this subtlety: 

If Christ this woman did damn truly, 
Against his preaching then did he, 

Which was of pity and of mercy; 

And if he did her save, 

Then were he against Moses’ law, 

That biddeth with stones she should be slew; 
Thus they thought under their awe 

Christ Jesu for to have. 


These vernacular religious performances were, in some of the larger cities 
in England such as York, performed and produced by the guild of workers 
and artisans, with each guild taking responsibility for a particular piece of 
scriptural history. At Chester, one Corpus Christi Day, 24 plays were 
performed, each one by one of the Craft Guilds. Mounted on carts, each 
troupe went in turn from street to street, so that the spectators at each point 
could see the whole cycle. 


The Mystery Play developed, in some places, into a series of plays dealing 
with all the major events in the Christian calendar, from the Creation to the 
Day of Judgment. By the end of the 15" century, the practice of acting 
these plays in cycles on festival days was established in several parts of 
Europe. Sometimes, each play was performed on a decorated pageant cart 
that moved about the city to allow different crowds to watch all of the 
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plays. The carts provided the actors with a dressing room as well as a 
stage. The entire cycle could take up to twenty hours to perform and could 
be spread over a number of days. Taken as a whole, these are referred to as 
Corpus Christi Cycles. These cycles were often performed during the 
Feast of Corpus Christi and their overall design drew attention to Christ's 
life and his redemption of all of mankind. A brief cross section of the 
plays reveals the Scriptural basis of the inspiration, as well as the thematic 
scope which touches on all the key events in salvation history. 


The Creation, and the Fall of Lucifer (Y ork) 
The Creation of Adam and Eve (York) 

The Fall of Man (York) 

Cain and Abel (N. Town) 

Noah’s Flood (Chester) 

Abraham and Isaac (Brome MS) 

The Annunciation (Coventry) 

The Second Shepherds’ Pageant (Wakefield) 
Herod the Great (Wakefield) 

The Woman Taken in Adultery (N. Town) 
The Crucifixion (York) 

The Harrowing of Hell (Chester) 

The Resurrection (York) 

The Death of Pilate (Cornish Trilogy) 
Ezechiel (Chester) 

The Judgement (York) 

Everyman 


The almost comprehensive nature of the themes becomes even more 
apparent in the titles of the complete major cycles from York and 
Wakefield. The Creation, stories of the Patriarchs, Moses and the Exodus, 
are favourite Old Testament topoi. The New Testament concentrates on 
the events surrounding the Nativity and childhood of Jesus, and some 
aspects of Jesus’ public ministry. This is exceeded only by the intense 
focus on the Passion and Resurrection of Jesus, as well as Ascension, 
Pentecost and Second Coming. The various Guilds responsible for 
individual plays give an insight into medieval life and professions. Some 
Guilds were given charge of pageants that has some physical connection 
with their daily activities: like the Shipwrights who had charge of the 
Flood, or the Bakers responsible for The Last Supper, or the Shearers for 
the Crucifixion where the Lamb of God is led to his sacrificial death. 
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The York Cycle 


The creation, and the Fall of Lucifer (Barkers—tanners) 
The creation — to the Fifth Day (Plasterers) 
Creation of Adam and Eve (Cardmakers) 
Adam and Eve in Eden (Fullers—preparers of woollen cloth) 
Fall of Man (Coopers—makers of wooden casks) 
Expulsion from Eden (Armourers) 
Sacrifice of Cain and Abel (Glovers) 
Building of the Ark (Shipwrights) 
Noah and his Wife (Fishers and Mariners) 
. Abraham and Isaac (Parchmenters and Bookbinders) 
. Departure of the Israelites from Egypt; Ten Plagues; Crossing the Red 
Sea (Hosiers) 
. Annunciation and Visitation (Spicers) 
. Joseph's trouble about Mary (Pewterers and Founders) 
. Journey to Bethlehem, the Nativity of Jesus (Tile-thatchers) 
. The Annunciation to the shepherds, the Adoration of the Shepherds 
(Chandlers—candlemakers) 
. Coming of the Three Kings to Herod (Masons) 
. Coming of the Kings: Adoration (Goldsmiths) 
. Flight into Egypt (Marshals—grooms) 
. Massacre of the Innocents (Girdlers and Nailers) 
20. Christ with the Doctors (Spurriers and Lorimers—spurmakers and 
makers of horse bits and bridles) 
21. Baptism of Jesus (Barbers) 
22. Temptation of Jesus (Smiths) 
23. Transfiguration (Curriers—men who dress leather) 
24. Woman Taken in Adultery; Raising of Lazarus (Capmakers) 
25. Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem (Skinners) 
26. The Conspiracy: Pilate, Annas, Caiaphas, Bargain of Judas (Cutlers) 
27. Last Supper (Bakers) 
28. Agony, Betrayal and Arrest (Cordwainers—shoemakers) 
29. Denial of Peter; Jesus before Caiaphas (Bowyers and Fletchers—bow 
makers and featherers of arrows) 
30. Dream of Pilate's wife; Pilate's court (Tapiters—makers of tapestry and 
carpets—and Couchers) 
31. Trial before Herod (Listers—dyers) 
32. Second Accusation before Pilate; Remorse of Judas; Purchase of the 
Field of Blood (Cooks and Water-leaders) 
33. Second Trial before Pilate (Tilemakers) 
34. Christ Led to Calvary (Shearmen) 
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35. Crucifixion (Pinners and Painters) 

36. Mortification of Christ; Burial (Butchers) 

37. Harrowing of Hell (Saddlers) 

38. Resurrection (Carpenters) 

39. Christ's Appearance to Mary Magdalene (Winedrawers) 

40. Travellers to Emmaus (Sledmen) 

41. Purification of Mary; Simeon and Anna (Hatmakers, Masons, Labourers) 
42. Incredulity of Thomas (Scriveners—scribes) 

43. Ascension (Tailors) 

44. Descent of the Holy Spirit (Potters) 

45. Death of Mary (Drapers—dealers in cloth and dry goods) 

46. Appearance of Mary to Thomas (Weavers) 

47. Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin (Ostlers—stablemen) 
48. Judgement Day (Mercers—dealers in textiles) 


The Wakefield/Towneley Cycle 


The majority of the plays that make up the Wakefield Cycle are based on 
the Bible, while the others are taken from either Catholic or folk tradition. 


The Creation (Barkers of Wakefield) 
The Killing of Abel (Glovers) 
Noah and his Sons 

Abraham and Isaac 

Isaac 

Jacob 

Pharaoh (the Exodus) (Listers) 
The Procession of the Prophets 
9. Caesar Augustus 

10. The Annunciation 

11. The Salutation of Elizabeth 
12. The First Shepherds’ Play 

13. The Second Shepherds’ Play 
14. The Offering of the Magi 

15. The Flight into Egypt 

16. Herod the Great 

17. The Purification of Mary 

18 The Pageant of the Doctors 
19. John the Baptist 

20. Lazarus 

21. The Conspiracy 

22. The Buffeting 
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23. The Scourging 

24. The Crucifixion 

25. The Talents 

26. The Hanging of Judas 

27. Harrowing of Hell (The Deliverance of Souls) 
28. The Resurrection 

29. The Pilgrims to Emmaus (Fishers) 

30. Thomas of India 

31. The Ascension of the Lord 

32. The Judgement 


The genre was again banned in Protestant countries following the 
Reformation, as for example after the establishment of the Church of 
England in 1534. 


Passion Plays 


Closely related to Mystery and Miracle Cycles is the Passion Play or 
Easter pageant, a dramatic presentation specifically depicting the Passion 
of Jesus Christ: his trial, suffering and death. It is still a traditional part of 
Lent in several Christian denominations, particularly in the Catholic 
tradition. The development of the Passion Play was similar to that of the 
Easter Drama. It originated in the ritual of the Church, which prescribes, 
among other things, that the long account of the Passion Gospel on Good 
Friday should be sung in parts divided among various persons. Later on, 
the Passion Play made its appearance, first in Latin, then in the vernacular 
languages. Content and forms were adapted more and more to audience 
expectations, until, in the 15" century, popular religious plays had 
developed, particularly in Germany. Thus, the Benedictbeurn Passion Play 
(13"-century) is still largely composed of Latin ritual sentences in prose 
and of church hymns; being designed to be sung, it resembles an oratorio. 


Yet even this oldest of the Passion Plays already shows a tendency to 
break away from ritual and to adopt a more dramatic literary form. This 
evolution is shown by the interpolation of free translations of church 
hymns and of German verses not pertaining to such hymns, as well as by 
the appearance of Mary (the Virgin Mary, mother of Jesus) and Mary 
Magdalene in the action. From these humble beginnings the Passion Play 
evolved very rapidly, since in the 14" century it was at a stage of 
development attainable only by repeated practice. From this second period 
we have the Vienna Passion, the St. Gall Passion, the oldest Frankfort 
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Passion, and the Maestricht Passion. All four ‘plays’, as they are 
commonly called, are written in rhyme, principally in German. 


The Vienna Passion embraces the entire history of the Redemption, and 
begins with the revolt and fall of Lucifer; the play ends with Jesus and his 
Twelve Apostles sitting at the Last Supper. The oldest Frankfort Passion 
Play, that of Canon Baldemar von Peterwell (1350-1381), required two 
days for production, and was more profusely elaborated than the other 
contemporary Passion Plays. Only the Ordo sive Registrum of this play 
has come down to us—a long roll of parchment for the use of the director, 
containing stage directions and the first words of the dialogues. The plays 
based on this list of directions focus on the era of the highest development 
of the Passion genre (1400-1515). The later Frankfort Passion Play 
(1467), the Alsfelder, and the Friedberger (1514) all originated during this 
period. Connected with this group are the Eger, the Donaueschingen, 
Augsburg, Freising and Lucerne Passion Plays, in which the whole world 
drama—beginning with the Creation of Man and continuing to the coming 
of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost—is exhibited. The plays were produced 
with great splendour as late as 1583. 


With the advent of the turmoil of 16"-century European religious conflict, 
unease with liturgical drama in general increased. The Synod of Strasburg 
of 1549 opposed the religious plays, and in the previous year, in 1548, the 
Parliament of Paris forbade the production of The Mysteries of the Passion 
of our Redeemer and other Spiritual Mysteries. One consequence was that 
the secularized elements of the plays were separated from the religious, 
and, recast as Carnival plays, held the public favour. The Passion Plays 
thus came to be presented more rarely, particularly as a result of 
Reformation hostility to them. 


School dramas now came into vogue in Catholic and Protestant schools, 
and in turn frequently became the battleground of contemporary religious 
controversies. When, in the 17” century, the splendidly equipped Jesuit 
Drama arose, the Passion Plays (still largely secularized) were relegated to 
out-of-the-way villages and to the monasteries, particularly in Bavaria and 
Austria. Towards the end of the 18” century, during the Age of 
Enlightenment, efforts were made in Catholic Germany, particularly in 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, to destroy even the remnants of the tradition of 
medieval plays. However, public interest in the Passion Play resurfaced in 
the last decades of the 19" century, and the statistician Karl Pearson wrote 
a book about them. 
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Developments in Medieval Music 


At the height of the Middle Ages music for religious purposes was 
increasingly being composed by individuals, one of the most famous being 
the abbess, authoress, and mystic, St Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179). 
She wrote a mystery play Ordo Virtutum (1158), a musical drama, one of 
the first ‘moralities’ ever written, depicting the fight for Anima (the Soul) 
between the Devil and 16 Virtues, including Caritas (alto) and Misericordia 
(soprano). Hildegard also composed many liturgical songs that were collected 
into a cycle called the Symphonia armoniae celestium revelationum. The 
songs from the Symphonia are set to Hildegard's own texts and range from 
antiphons, hymns, and sequences, to responsories (e.g. “Columba aspexit’, 
‘Ave generosa’, ‘O ignis spiritus’, ‘O Jerusalem’, ‘O Euchari’, ‘O 
viridissima virga’, ‘O Ecclesia’). Her music is monophonic, consisting of 
exactly one melodic line. Its style is characterized by soaring melodies that 
push the boundaries of the more staid ranges of traditional Gregorian 
chant, so that her music stands outside the normal practices of monophonic 
monastic chant. It both reflects 12"-century evolutions of chant and pushes 
those evolutions further in being highly melismatic, often with recurrent 
melodic units. There is an intimate relationship between music and text in 
her compositions, whose rhetorical features are often more distinct than is 
common in contemporary chant. The reverence for the Virgin Mary 
reflected in her music shows how deeply influenced and inspired 
Hildegard and her community were by the Virgin Mary and _ the 
Communion of Saints. 


There was also growing artistic response to the presence of folk music in 
society. Le Jeu de Robin et de Marion is reputedly the earliest French 
secular play with music, written in around 1282 or 1283, and is the most 
famous work of Adam de la Halle (c.1240-c.1286). It was performed at the 
Angevin Court in Naples around this time. The story is a dramatization of 
a traditional genre of medieval French song, the pastourelle. This genre 
typically tells of an encounter between a knight and a shepherdess, often 
called Marion. Adam de la Halle's version of the story places a greater 
emphasis on the activities of Marion, her lover Robin and their friends 
after she resists the knight's advances. It consists of dialogue in the old 
Picardian dialect of Adam's home town, Arras, interspersed with short 
refrains or songs in a style which might be considered popular. The 
melodies to which these are set have the character of folk music, and seem 
more spontaneous than the author's more elaborate songs and motets. Two 
of these melodies in fact appear in the motets, “Mout me fu gries de 
departir/Robin m'aime”, “Robin m'a Portare” and “En mai, quant rosier 
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sont flouri/L'autre jour, par un matin/He, resvelle toi Robin”. 


Other individual composers were emerging, like King Alfonso X (the 
Wise) of Aragon (1221-1284) who composed a whole cycle of motets in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin (Cantigas de Santa Maria). And during what 
has been called “the Calamitous Fourteenth Century” (Barbara Tuchman) 
very significant musical developments were unfolding. Philippe de Vitry 
(1291-1361), a poet, priest and French court official, was the exponent of 
the new polyphonic ars nova, and wrote a treatise on it. He was much 
esteemed but only a few of his motets survive. He is thought to have 
originated the ‘isorhythmic’ (equally rhythmed) motet, developed by 
Guillaume Machaut (c.1300-1377), also a composer, poet and priest, a 
Canon of Rheims Cathedral later in life. Machaut is considered the chief 
exponent of the ars nova in France. His Mass for Four Voices is almost 
the earliest surviving polyphonic setting of the liturgy. He also wrote other 
vocal music to both religious and secular texts, often to the intricate 
scheme of ‘isorhythmic’ construction, where rhythms are repeated 
according to a strict scheme that does not correspond to repetition in the 
melody. Such innovations were carried further by composers like Josquin 
Després (c.1450-1521). Working in Rome, he composed masses, motets, 
and other church music, as well as secular chansons. His music is notable 
for an expressiveness new at the time—musica reservata, which 
emphasized the manner of performance appropriate to it, a proper musical 
interpretation of emotions, and ‘reserving’ music to connoisseurs of the 
new Style. [Figs 1-10] 


Renaissance and Reformation 


With the advent of the Renaissance, and its theological equivalent in the 
Reformation, more complex forms of music could now reflect the debates 
about ecclesiology, sacramentology, and the very sources of inspiration 
itself. It is no accident that the form of Martin Luther’s Protestant rebellion 
was immediately expressed in the popular communal form of the chorale. 
At the same time church music in Rome was taking on more complex 
forms in the glorious polyphony of Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina 
(c.1525-1594), with popular instrumental forms of this realized in the 
brass choirs of Sacred Symphonies by the Venetian Gabrieli family of 
uncle and nephew, Andrea (c.1510-1586) and Giovanni (1557-1612). The 
scene was set for one of the most significant developments in musical 
history, when the Renaissance desire to rediscover and recreate the 
mysteries of the Ancient Greek theatre led to the emergence of opera as an 
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art form. And in tandem with this re-imagined form of ancient music 
drama, which used the myths and legends of Hellenic antiquity, arose a 
similar treatment of the stories deriving from the Bible (the principal 
source of all Christian revelation): the oratorio. This would find its 
inspiration in the wealth of dramatic stories that make up so much of the 
Scriptures, in both the Hebrew Old Testament and the Greek New 
Testament. 


The Seventeenth Century 


The events of the first half of the 17" century would also have decisive 
effects on the development of the Bible and music. In 1648 the Treaty of 
Westphalia ended the terrible Thirty Years War and established a status 
quo that would last essentially until 1918. It significantly concluded the 
130 years of wars based on religion, and can count as the most significant 
political and economic outcome of the Reformation. The War ravaged 
central Europe, especially Germany, which suffered endless atrocity and 
famine. The effects on the universal consciousness were inestimable, with 
concerns for peace, piety and food fueling religious practice, and 
infiltrating artistic ideas (many traditional folk and fairy tales like Hansel 
and Gretel and Der Freischutz reflect the concerns with hunger and dark 
or demonic forces loose in society). The siege and rape of Magdeburg in 
1631 saw 25,000 massacred, and left an indelible symbol of suffering. The 
period also saw resurgence in the Black Death that would go on into the 
18" century. In 1634 the villagers of Oberammergau vowed to put on their 
famous Passion Play if they were spared. Again an enduring symbol born 
of the suffering of the time was established. The last outbreak of the 
Plague would be in Marseilles in 1720. 


If 1631 (the Battle of Breitenfeld) saw the power of Catholicism broken in 
Germany, 1685 (the year Johann Sebastian Bach and Georg Friedrich 
Handel were born) saw the French revoke the Edict of Nantes which had 
guaranteed freedom of worship. Thousands of Huguenots fled France, 
many settling in Germany, a factor of huge import for Prussia and other 
Protestant states in the Holy Roman Empire. The menace of the Turks was 
confronted in 1683 at the Siege of Vienna, but left an anther enduring folk 
memory of fear of invasion from the East. Then in 1688, Protestantism 
was triumphant in England, followed by the Hanoverian succession in 
1714, again very significant for Germany. 


During the 17" century the composers Michael Praetorius (1571-1621) 
and Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) developed the use of popular Protestant 
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culture in music (chorales), with the latter taking up and developing the 
ancient tradition of the Passion Play. All the while, the effects of Venetian 
polyphony were increasingly felt in German music because of Schiitz’s 
study in Venice. Bach would be similarly influenced by the priest, 
composer, violinist and teacher Antonio Vivaldi (1678-1741), whose 
music he copied out (Le quattro stagione, the set of four violin concertos, 
1725). The Catholic side of German music was developed in Austria by 
Heinrich Ignaz von Biber (1644-1704) with the famous Rosary Sonatas. 


In Bach’s own day the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-14) and the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) (which would lead to the Seven 
Years’ War of 1756-63) raised the spectre of warfare and attendant 
suffering in Germany again. Bach of course was able to rise above all 
partisan affiliation, despite his deeply held Lutheran spirituality. He wrote 
his first religious music for Lutheran Weimar (1708); his first instrumental 
music while at Calvinist Anhalt-Kéthen (1721); the bulk of his most 
famous church music while at the Thomaskirche in Leipzig (including 
preeminently his special perspective on the Passion tradition, 1724, 1727) 
and the monumental and universal Mass in B Minor when he hoped to get 
a position at Catholic Dresden (1733). [Figs 11-17] 


Oratorio: the Origins 


Oratorio is an extended musical setting of a religious text made up of 
dramatic narrative and elements of contemplation. This is a dramatic 
genre, an unstaged telling of a Biblical or religious story, or the life of 
some inspiring figure. Like an opera it requires solo singers, a chorus, and 
an orchestra, but unlike an opera it is performed in a church or concert 
hall. It uses no scenery or costumes, and there is no dramatic action. Apart 
from the religious content of the subject matter, the chief difference 
between oratorio and opera is the more extended third-person narrative 
and the reflective/contemplative elements, with a much greater emphasis 
on the role of the chorus. An oratorio, like an opera, often starts with an 
overture or prelude for the orchestra. The story is unfolded by a narrator 
who sings in the melodic declamatory speech of recitative. Solo singers 
sometimes represent characters in the story. In other instances, like 
Handel’s Messiah (1742), the most famous of all oratorios, the soloists 
reflect the emotional colour and drama of the text. The chorus plays a 
crucial part, sometimes as the crowd in the story, taking part in the action, 
making comments as events are unfolded by the narrator. If the theme 
deals with the Crucifixion of Jesus, it is called a Passion. 
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The oratorio gets its name from the 16"-century religious meetings held in 
a small chapel or oratory belonging to St Filippo Neri (1515-1595) in 
Rome. These meetings featured the singing of hymns, or /audi spirituali. 
The earliest known use of the term ‘oratorio’ to designate such a specific 
musical work dates from 1640 when the Roman composer Pietro Della 
Valle wrote that he had composed an Oratorio della Purificazione for the 
Congregazione dell’Oratorio at St Philip’s great church in the city (Santa 
Maria in Vallicella, commonly called the Chiesa Nuova). This brief work, 
lasting about 12 minutes, includes a Poeta (who tells the story), a dialogue 
between the other characters, and a choral conclusion to the whole. Works 
similar to that of Della Valle’s in text, musical style and social purpose are 
mentioned in Giovanni Francesco Anerio’s Teatro armonico spirituale di 
madrigali (Rome, 1619), which is cognizant of Emilio de’ Cavalieri’s 
Rappresentazione di Anima et di Corpo (Rome, 1600), often thought to be 
the first oratorio. This work was first called an oratorio by Charles Burney 
in his General History of Music (1776-89), presumably because it has a 
sacred dramatic text, and is designed as music for an oratory. It is a 
substantial work, lasting about an hour and a half. There is no role for a 
narrator, but it is sung in dialogue throughout, and was intended to be 
produced with scenery, costumes, acting and dancing. Even in the early 
17™ century, however, the oratorio was considered an unstaged genre, as 
indicated on the title pages of works by the poet and critic Giovanni Mario 
Crescimbeni (1663-1728). Cavalieri’s work therefore hovers between 
being considered as the first work of a new genre, or a late example of the 
older 16"-century forms of the rappresentazione sacra and sacred 
madrigal. Cavalieri’s work is in fact of importance for both the early 
history of opera and for the emerging concept of oratorio. Stefano Landi’s 
(c.1590-c.1655) Sant’Alessio (Rome, Barberini Palace, 1632), also with a 
sacred dramatic text, about a nobleman turned penitent mocked by the 
comic rabble, shares in the same generic ambiguity, looking both 
backwards and forwards. But its elaborate staging and distinctly social 
function distinguish it from the simple non-dramatic presentation and 
devotional function that characterize oratorio. 


Oratorio: the Development 


A variety of sacred music dramas, some with elaborate scenery, costumes 
and even dancing, were thus presented in Italy in the early 1600's. But the 
first true oratorios were those written by Giacomo Carissimi (1605-1674) 
in Italy and Heinrich Schtitz (1585-1672) in Germany. Carissimi, whose 
Jephta (c. 1665) is still sung today, composed in a vocal style that 
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combined the practices of sacred music with those of early Italian opera. 
Schiitz, in his Die sieben Worte unseres lieben Erlésers und Seligmachers 
Jesu Christi (The Seven Last Words) and in his Passion settings, was able 
through his groundbreaking musical genius to express emotional and 
dramatic feelings in a style that was nonetheless austerely religious. 


The Passion is the story of Jesus from the time of the Last Supper through 
the Crucifixion. Musical settings of the Passion began in medieval times 
with the short chants and choral responses used during Holy Week to 
dramatize the sufferings of Jesus. By the 16" century the whole Gospel 
story was being sung—in the splendid many-voiced settings of Tomas 
Luis de Victoria (c.1548-1611) and Roland de Lassus (Latin: Orlandus 
Lassus; Italian: Orlando di Lasso) (1530-1594). In the course of the 17" 
century German composers expanded the setting of the Passion so that it 
became in effect a dramatic oratorio. To the story of the Passion, told in 
recitatives of great purity and severity, were added inspirational religious 
verses in aria or chorale settings. The greatest Passion music of this period 
is found in the three versions of the story composed by Schiitz. 


Oratorio: the Heyday 


Oratorio reached its highest peak in the works of the German composers of 
the 1700’s. Johann Sebastian Bach poured forth his intense religious 
fervour in his Passions and his Christmas Oratorio. And George Frideric 
Handel (Georg Friedrich Handel) in his more than 20 oratorios, explored 
almost every possibility of the form, producing religious dramas of great 
sweep and grandeur. Devout arias alternate with dramatic and 
contemplative polyphonic choruses. 


The German oratorio form of the Passion was what J. S. Bach drew upon 
when he composed his sacred music in the 1720s for the Church of St 
Thomas in Leipzig. His St John and St Matthew Passions, performed on 
Good Friday of the years 1724 and 1727, are among the crowning 
achievements of the Baroque Era. They call for solo singers, a large 
chorus, and orchestra; in the St Matthew, a separate boys’ choir is also 
used. The story is told by the Evangelist who is a tenor. A bass voice 
(accompanied in the St Matthew Passion by stringed instruments) 
impersonates Jesus. The chorus sometimes represents all the faithful; 
sometimes, the crowds of Jews and Roman soldiers. At many points 
throughout each of the Passions the chorus sings Lutheran chorales—slow, 
beautiful hymns that Bach harmonized in such a way as to bring out the 
feelings of all believers during the account of Christ’s suffering. Bach’s 
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son Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach (1714-1788) also wrote two settings of the 
Passion. Since then the form has practically died out. Two of the few 
modern examples are colourful scores by the composers Bernard Rogers 
(1944), Kryzysztof Penderecki (1966) and Arvo Part (1989). 


After Joseph Haydn’s elaborate and inspired setting of the Creation story 
in Die Schdépfung (1798), the great tradition of the oratorio was 
perpetuated during the 19" century in such works as Beethoven’s Christus 
am Olberg (1805), Mendelssohn’s Elijah (1846) and Berlioz’s L’Enfance 
du Christ (1854). It is these works, along with the core oratorios of Bach, 
Handel and Haydn, which form the basic repertoire of most choirs and 
choral societies today. Many of them are given in annual festivals 
throughout the world. 


The interest in oratorio was sustained, and even intensified during the 19" 
century, with new focal points of creativity. From the mid-century, and 
especially after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, France showed great 
engagement with sacred themes, a trend that endured far into the 20" 
century. Saint-Saéns produced oratorios on Christmas (1858) and the 
Flood (1875), while Massenet, famed for his operas, wrote religious works 
on Mary Magdalene (1873), Eve and the Fall (1875), the Blessed Virgin 
Mary (1880) and the entry of the Israelites into the Promised Land (1900). 
Other composers not associated with opera, like César Franck, reflected 
most memorably on the Beatitudes (1879), and also, over half a century, 
contributed several other sacred works which are not so well remembered 
(on Ruth 1845; the Tower of Babel 1865; Redemption 1871; the Seven 
Last Words 1889; Rebecca 1918 post.). The young Debussy composed a 
cantata on the Prodigal Son (1884). And the tradition of dramatic church 
music has been particularly sustained in famous French settings of the 
Requiem Mass (Fauré 1890, Duruflé 1947), and in the various mystical 
meditations of Olivier Messiaen (1934-1944, 1983). The second half of the 
19" century also saw a huge resurgence in the oratorio tradition in 
England. The glorious achievement of Handel in this area stimulated 
Haydn, Spohr and Mendelssohn, and became almost a national institution 
with the establishment of the great festivals of sacred works in cities like 
Birmingham, Gloucester, Chichester, Leeds and Norwich. The series of 
oratorios by Arthur Sullivan, John Stainer and especially Edward Elgar 
represent the highpoint of this trend (which also saw foreign composers 
invited to contribute—most notably Antonin Dvorak, with his Saint 
Ludmila 1886 and Requiem 1890). 


Composers of the 20” century were still drawn to grand scale of the 
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oratorio form. The best-known are William Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast 
(1931), Arthur Honegger’s Le Roi David (1921) and Jeanne d’Arc au 
bticher (1938), Igor Stravinsky’s opera-oratorio Oedipus Rex, Zoltan 
Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus (1923) and Leonard Bernstein’s Chichester 
Psalms (1965). 


Oratorio and Opera 


The term ‘sacred opera’ is no longer currently in usage, but has been 
applied to dramatic works written for, and usually performed in, an 
ecclesiastical context. It could also be applied to operas written for normal 
theatrical production but involving a religious, or specifically Biblical, 
theme, or developing some moral or spiritual idea or issue. The origins of 
opera are also bound up with those of oratorio, as Cavalieri’s La 
Rappresentazione (1600) illustrates well (if controversially). Although 
written for the Oratorians, in text, music and staging it set the scene for the 
development of sacred opera under the patronage of the wealthy Roman 
nobility. The first regular production of opera in 17"-century Rome 
featured works with a spiritual content. Agostino Agazzari’s Eumelio 
(1606), like Cavalieri’s work, has no Biblical characters or scenario, but 
embodies a high moral tone aimed at moving the audience to renounce the 
world in favour of the spiritual joys of heaven. Eumelio was written for the 
Jesuit Seminary in Rome. The Jesuits were quick to see opera as an 
educational tool, but some of the great Roman families also saw in this 
new genre a source of edifying recreation, a more elaborate and grandiose 
successor to the spiritual madrigals. In 1632 the Barberini family opened a 
theatre in their palace with the hagiographical opera Sant’Alessio by 
Stefano Landi. The Barberini family of Pope Urban VIII in fact dominated 
the Roman opera, in collaboration with the librettist Giulio Rospigliosi 
(1600-1669), who provided a whole series of sacred texts, celebrating 
subjects like Christian chivalry (// fiume Giordano after Torquato Tasso 
1633) or the arrival in Rome and conversion to Catholicism of Queen 
Christina of Sweden (La vita humana 1656) (see also Bernardo Pasquini’s 
Une accademia chez la reine Christine). Rospigliosi’s final libretto (La 
Baltasara) was mounted in 1668, by which time he himself had become 
Pope Clement IX. As pontiff he granted in 1671 the licence for the first 
public opera house in Rome, the Teatro Tordinona. Other operas 
celebrating the lives of the Roman saints followed in the tradition of 
Sant’Alessio, and as the century progressed opera in the city became 
increasingly detached from ecclesiastical patronage, and assumed a more 
secular character, a foil to oratorio. This reflected a wider trend throughout 
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Italy where pastoral imagery and mythological subjects increasingly began 
to dominate operatic production. 


The terms azione sacra, as well as sepolcro (on the subject of the Passion 
of Christ, presented with a minimum of staging and action), were used for 
those works composed to Italian texts for the devoutly Catholic Habsburg 
Court during the later 17" century. Typical examples can be found among 
the compositions of Antonio Bertali (1605-1669), Giovanni Felice Sances 
(1600-1679) and Antonio Draghi (1635-1700). Bertali was employed as 
court musician in Vienna by Emperor Ferdinand II (reg. 1619-1637), and 
in 1649 took over from Giovanni Valentini as court Kapellmeister. He was 
in turn succeeded in this post by Giovanni Felice Sances. In 1636 Sances 
had moved to Vienna, where he was initially employed at the imperial 
court chapel as a tenor. In 1649, during the reign of Ferdinand III (reg. 
1625-1657), he was appointed vice-Kapellmeister under Antonio Bertali. 
He collaborated with Bertali to stage regular performances of Italian 
opera. He also composed sepolcri, other sacred works and chamber music. 
Draghi, who settled in Vienna in 1658, was appointed Hoftheater- 
Intendant to Emperor Leopold I (reg. 1658-1705) in 1673. From 1661-99 
he produced 67 operas, 32 oratorios and 116 festival plays (este teatrali). 


The new dramatic form of opera was almost immediately adopted by the 
Society of Jesus as a powerful didactic medium, and the Order began 
commissioning other works of this type. The practice was adopted in 
Vienna in the second half of the 17" century, where oratorios in the style 
of the Jesuit drama developed increasingly in the direction of opera. 
Johann Caspar Kerll’s Pia et fortis mulier (1677) embraced elements of 
contemporary Venetian opera, as well as containing spoken dialogue. The 
most famous instance of this amorphous genre, and landmark in the 
emergence of the sacred opera, was Marc-Antoine Charpentier’s David et 
Jonathas (1688), written for and performed by the pupils of the Jesuit 
College St Louis-le-Grand in Paris. The work was intended to give the 
young students practice in rhetoric and declamation, as well as acquainting 
them with the Bible story. This was part of a long dramatic tradition at the 
college. 


In northern Europe the Protestant tradition also encouraged sacred opera. 
But the very significant foundation of the public opera house in Hamburg 
in 1678 aroused the suspicion of Lutheran church authorities. As a means 
of placating such anxieties, and presumably also out of piety, the repertory 
of the Gansemarkt included Biblical and other sacred subjects among the 
works staged: Adam and Eve and the birth of Christ (Theile, 1678, 1681); 
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Cain and Abel (Fértsch, 1689); David and the Maccabees (Franck, 1678, 
1679); Esther (Strungk, 1680). 


Throughout their concurrent histories, opera and oratorio were thus closely 
related in terms both of libretto and music. The libretti of 17"- and 18"- 
century oratorio parallel those of opera by way of versification, aria-types, 
poetic imagery and the minimal use of chorus. They differ in the 
consistently religious subjects and concerns of the oratorio: particularly in 
the two-part structure of the latter (meant neatly to frame the sermon in an 
oratory), and in the greater emphasis on contemplative and narrative 
elements. The role of the narrator (called Historia, Testo, or Poeta), quite 
unnecessary in the dramatic scenario of opera, was typical of 17°-century 
oratorio before the practice died out in the 18" century. (It would later 
resurface in some oratorios of the 19" and 20" centuries in modified 
form.) The same librettists often wrote for both genres, like Apostolo Zeno 
(1668-1750) and Pietro Metastasio (1698-1782) whose libretti were 
important and influential models in the 18" century. Oratorios in German, 
French and English in the 18" century use the Italian blueprint as crucial 
example. The libretti of Handel’s English oratorios are inventively 
dramatic, but works like /srael in Egypt (1738) and Messiah (1742) initiate 
a new type of more static libretto, using words directly from the Bible, and 
without the superimposition of elaborate fictional characters and situations 
borrowed from opera. 


In the 17" and 18" centuries, the music of Italian oratorio differed little 
from that of an opera. The flexible mixture of recitative, arioso, and aria 
styles in both genres gradually gave way to clearer distinction between 
recitative and aria, with most arias by 1700 in the da capo form. During 
the 18" century the changing practices of the opera seria were reflected in 
the oratorio. The chorus in Italian oratorios was thus brief and perfunctory 
but increasingly important in German examples, and became particularly 
elaborate in Handel’s English works. 


As a genre that is essentially unstaged, oratorio differed from opera 
stylistically in terms of reflection and contemplation, and dramatically in 
the manner of presentation. The similarity between them textually and in 
generic modality meant that there was a blurring of the borders. Many 
works have shared the characteristics of both forms to such an extent so as 
to be almost indistinguishable. Works designated, for example, azione 
sacra, or dramma sacra, have been staged as operas. The example of 
oratorio staged as opera is present from the very first with Cavalieri’s 
Rapprazentazione. By the end of the 17" century, examples of this generic 
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cross-over were fairly common. Pietro Torri wrote six oratorios between 
1692 and 1734 for Elector Maximilian II of Bavaria, all of which were 
produced as operas. Handel’s oratorio La resurrezione was semi-staged on 
Easter Sunday of 1708 at the Palazzo Ruspoli in Rome, as part of a 
sequence of Lenten oratorio performances. Though an oratorio in name, it 
is in effect a rather static sacred opera, indistinguishable from a typical 
opera seria. It was written to get round the ban on opera then in place in 
Rome. Metastasio’s oratorio libretti were popular texts for dramatic 
treatment: Giuseppe riconosciuto was produced as an opera by Domingo 
Terradellas at the Naples Oratory in 1736; Zsaaco figura del redentore was 
staged by Giuseppe Bonno in Vienna (Prince Saxe-Hildburghausen 
Palace) in 1759. In Naples the theatres produced oratorios as operas in the 
Lenten season from 1786 to 1820 (beginning with the pasticcio // convito 
di Baldassare, and then Giuseppe Giordano’s J/ distruzione di 
Gerusalemme, designated an azione sacra, in 1787). The most famous 
work in this tradition is Rossini’s opera Mose in Egitto (1818) which was 
described in the press as an oratorio, but termed an azione tragico-sacra in 
the libretto. Pietro Lichtenthal’s Dizionario e bibliografia della musica 
(1826) speaks of a religious drama with singers and _ orchestra, 
indistinguishable from the usual conventions of opera in form and 
conduct, and suitable for staging in a church or hall (as an opera sacra), or 
in a theatre (as an opera in musica). 


In the more secular 18" century, the central operatic tradition of Italy, 
Germany and the Habsburg lands was that of the opera seria. The libretti 
of the hugely influential Pietro Metastasio are underpinned by strong 
moral and religious scruples, but sacred subjects on the whole were rarely 
used for operatic scenarios. If such themes were employed it was for the 
sake of the striking story rather than a specifically religious purpose. 
Monteéclair’s Jephté (Paris Opéra, 1732) is a tragedy taken from Holy 
Scripture, but despite popular acclaim, was condemned by the Archbishop 
of Paris as misappropriating a sacred subject for theatrical entertainment. 
Handel experienced a similar situation in the same year in London when 
he planned to perform his Esther (1718) in a public theatrical version. The 
Bishop of London objected to the representation of any sacred subject on 
stage, and the composer had to produce his work at the King’s Theatre in a 
concert form. This was in spite of the fact that the scenarios of nearly all 
18"-century oratorios would always feature an adumbration of the 
restrained Biblical narrative, and elaborate the basic plotline with fictional 
characters and an inevitable love interest (a tendency that can be found as 
late as 1902 in Carl Nielsen’s opera Saul og David). Nonetheless, during 
the Classical period the distinction between opera and oratorio was clearly 
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demarcated, and sacred subjects were not normally permitted on the 
theatrical stage. 


The situation was to change with the advent of Romanticism. Already in 
Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte (Vienna 1791) exotic religious rites were shown 
onstage, although not of a Biblical or specifically Christian nature. In the 
early 19" century no consistent pattems of sacred opera emerged— 
whether in terms of patronage or of subject matter. From the 1780s until 
about 1820 the theatres of Naples often presented staged oratorios during 
Lent, and usually designated azione sacra. Such works differed little from 
the opera seria of the time except that their subject matter was that of the 
traditional oratorio. Pietro Alessandro Guglielmi’s Debora e Sisera: 
azione sacra (Naples 1788) enjoyed numerous performances, both staged 
and unstaged, throughout Europe. Composers began to use Biblical themes 
for their operas quite freely, also broaching contentious and potentially 
inflammatory historical and religious controversy, often with scenes 
enacted in ecclesiastical settings. The aftermath of the French Revolution, 
moreover, saw a revival of religion in France, while the Napoleonic armies 
carried a message of tolerance and also Jewish emancipation all over 
Europe. A number of specifically Biblical operas appeared in Paris, pre- 
eminently Méhul’s touching and highly influential Joseph en Egypte 
(1807). The same new openness was manifested in Italy where Rossini 
wrote two biblical operas (azione sacre): Ciro in Babilonia (1812) 
(considered suitably sacred enough for performance in Lent) and Mose in 
Egitto (Naples 1818, expanded for Paris 1827, which became one of his 
most popular works). The efflorescence of French grand opéra from the 
1820s to the 1860s saw issues of religious controversy and toleration 
explored fearlessly: relations between Jews and Christians in La Juive; 
Reformation conflicts in Les Huguenots and Le Prophéte; the Spanish 
Inquisition in Don Carlos; religion and colonialism in L’Africaine. 
German Romantic opera, especially the medieval scenarios of Wagner’s 
works, also used overtly sacred subjects, symbols and concepts. In Russia 
religious and political controversy was tolerated on stage in measure 
(although Boris Godounov was originally banned after 25 performances in 
1874), but overtly Biblical topics were still prohibited (unless very much 
disguised, as in Alexander Serov’s popular work Judith 1867). 


This led to an interesting development in the story of sacred music in the 
person of the pianist and composer Anton Rubinstein (1829-1894). 
Between 1856 and 1894 he used the term geistliche Oper (Russian 
dukhovnaya opera) for a genre of his own invention—in essence a staged 
hybrid of opera and oratorio using an overtly Biblical subject. He wrote 
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five works of this kind (on the Lost Paradise 1875, the Tower of Babel 
1870, Moses 1887, the Song of Songs 1883, and Christ himself 
1888/1895), all using German texts, and all performed in German- 
speaking countries, never in Russia. His dream was to found in Germany 
an alternative to Bayreuth where the oratorios by Handel, Mendelssohn 
and Spohr would be given alongside his own creations. Rubinstein’s 
works approached oratorio in their polyphonic choruses, sober edifying 
style, and exulted declamation; and they resembled opera in their distinctly 
secular elaborations of the Biblical texts (an erotic love triangle in 
Sulamith, and orgiastic dances around the Golden Calf in Moses, for 
example). 


Close, if rather different, relationships between opera and _ oratorio 
continued in the 19" and 20" centuries. Libretti began following the scenic 
structures and musical styles of new operatic techniques, like that of the 
Leitmotif (Liszt, Die Legende von der heiligen Elisabeth 1862; Elgar, The 
Dream of Gerontius 1900, and in his New Testament Cycle, The Light of 
Life, The Apostles and The Kingdom, 1896-1906; Draeseke’s Wagnerian 
trilogy Christus 1912). 


Staging of oratorios continued, if somewhat sporadically. In 1833 
Mendelssohn performed Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt in Diisseldorf, with 
tableaux vivants; Mendelssohn’s own St Paul (1836) was produced in the 
same city in 1870; Liszt’s St Elisabeth was mounted in Weimar to mark 
the composer’s 70™ birthday (1881). Some works intended for the stage in 
fact became better known as oratorios, like the sacred operas of Anton 
Rubinstein, Debussy’s Le Martyre de St Sébastien (1911) and Honegger’s 
Le Roi David (1921, 1924). A blurring of genres was evident in 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, described as an opera-oratorio (1927). John 
Adams uses the same inclusive designation for his Nativity work E/ Nino 
(2000). A tradition of staging Handel’s oratorios began in Germany where 
Saul was produced in 1923; continued in Cambridge (Jephtha, Susanna, 
Saul, Solomon); and most recently at the Glyndebourne Opera (Saul, 
2015). The problem with this type of production lies with the long, 
contrapuntal and contemplative choruses, calculated for concert 
performance rather than the stage with all its complex demands of exits, 
entries and interaction. This is less an issue if mounting Italian oratorios 
from the 17" century to the early 19" century where the use of the chorus 
is rather limited. 
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Oratorio in the Twentieth Century 


The 20" century saw a complete freedom of choice, style and forms in the 
ongoing exploration of sacred themes in music. Schoenberg’s Moses und 
Aron (composed 1930-32), using the Book of Exodus, is a profession of 
faith, a longing for union with the one God. Darius Milhaud composed an 
opera David for the 3000" anniversary of the foundation of Jerusalem 
(1954). Pizzetti developed a story from the Book of Judges in Debora e 
Jael (1922) and Dallapiccola from the tale of Job. Menotti wove a pious 
tale of kindness and healing around the Epiphany theme of the visit of the 
Three Wise Men (Amahl and the Night Visitors, 1951). Benjamin Britten 
revived the concept of the medieval Mystery Plays in his three Church 
Parables that depict episodes from the Books of Genesis, Daniel and the 
Gospel of Luke, 1955-66). The century also showed a particular interest in 
the hagiographical aspect of sacred music, setting aside the unfolding of 
Biblical stories for a more cantata-like focus on thematic commentary. 
Arthur Honegger composed works on Le Roi David (1921) and Judith 
(1926), and also on the saint and national heroine St Joan of Are (Jeanne 
d’Arc au bticher 1938). The legends of the saints have proved very 
popular, from D’Indy’s Légende de Saint Christophe (1920), through the 
surreal celebration of Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three Acts (1934), 
to Messiaen’s monumental homage to Saint Francois d’Assise (1983). 
Other sacred themes have emerged indirectly, preferring to focus on types 
of sacred heroism, be it of artistic vision (Pfitzner’s Palestrina 1917), 
artistic dilemma in relation to the régimes of the times (Peter Maxwell 
Davies’s Tavener 1972), or the cost of martyrdom in the modern context 
of political ideology (Poulenc’s Les Dialogues des Carmelites 1957). 


The Bible as Inspiration for Musical Drama 


The ‘sacred operas’ which shared the list with works based on Classical 
fables and Roman history in the 17" and 18" centuries were an outgrowth 
of the pious plays of the Middle Ages, and designed for edifying 
consumption in Lent, navigating plots fairly closely to the original Biblical 
accounts. 


Dr. Karl Franz Friedrich Chrysander (1826-1901), the music historian and 
critic, speaking in the Johanneum in Hamburg in 1896, believed that the 
heroic histories of the Jews did not lend themselves to dramatic 
representation. He felt that the Jews never created dramatic poetry, 
possibly because of the Torah prohibition against plastic delineation of the 
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divine, and partly because the tragic element, the ontological stripping of 
the soul, crucial to the development of the Greek drama, was wanting in 
the heroes of Ancient Israel. The Book of Job, which comes the closest to 
a tragic expression, profound in conception, but ultimately obviating the 
tragic experience by the vestigial concept of a divine providence, also 
proved by its poetic form that a real stage-play was alien to the Hebrew 
poet. What poetic field was open to him then? The Psalms suggest the 
hymning of God, invisible, omnipresent and omnipotent, and the related 
call to combat for the divine glory against an inimical world. God had 
given assurances to Abraham (Genesis 12:1-3), and this was focused in the 
celebration of an ideal: a peaceful, happy existence in the Land of Promise 
under God’s protecting care. In the early history of Israel (as reflected in 
the Books of Joshua and Judges), God presented Himself occasionally as a 
militant, all-powerful warrior, but only in moments when the fortunes of 
His people were critically threatened. These moments, however, were 
exceptional and temporally limited to a primitive perception of providence. 
God soon manifested Himself in law and prophecy, through words and 
music. The Law was promulgated in song, as were the prophetic promises, 
denunciations, and calls to repentance. Both would be associated with a 
magnificent liturgical service in the Temple in Jerusalem (1 Kings 6—8; 1 
Chronicles 28—29; 2 Chronicles 1—4), the crown of national stability 
achieved in the early monarchy under David and Solomon. 


Hebrew poetry, epic and lyrical, was thus antagonistic to the fundamentally 
tragic implications of drama. The Hebrew mentality itself had no 
predilection for plastic creation, and life was not dramatic in the sense 
illustrated in Greek tragedy. Life in Ancient Israel comes across as a 
care-free, sensuous existence. The people fell either under righteous 
condemnation for their transgressions or walked in the way prescribed by 
the Law of the Lord and found rest at last in an undefined o/am (eternity), 
either conceived as the shadowy sheol or the consolation of Abraham’s 
bosom. Life was simple, as were national strivings, longings, and hopes. 
The theory that the Song of Songs, the canticle of canticles of love, could 
have been a pastoral play, had no practical reality. The poem seemed less 
dramatic to this mentality than the Book of Job. The former sprang from 
the idyllic life of the Northern Tribes and reflected that life. But when it 
came to the defence or celebration of the spiritual inheritance of the 
covenant, then a spirit of heroic daring was generated, a glow of 
enthusiasm, hardly paralleled among the peoples of Antiquity. This 
inheritance and its concomitant mentality lent itself pre-eminently to the 
art of music, and especially to one of its spheres, the sublime. Here the 
most appropriate and efficient vehicle of poetry without dramatic 
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presentation is the oratorio. 


Could this fundamental difference in the spiritual and philosophical 
experience of Ancient Greek and Hebrew culture have had ramifications 
for the development of modern art? Greek conscience involved 
conceptions of rebellious pride and punitive Fate, while the Hebrew 
conscience, all too aware of the issues of moral disobedience, looked to a 
divine providence for ultimate salvation. Were the Greeks therefore the 
predestined creators of the combination of drama and music out of which 
grew the opera (as perceived by the Florentine Camerata of 1597)? Was 
the more poetic and providential perception of the Hebrews the stimulus 
for the form of the oratorio? Because a people are not disposed toward 
dramatic experience and creation themselves, could they be the cause of 
dramatic creativeness in others? Dr. Chrysander’s argument focused on an 
analysis of Handel’s Biblical oratorios in their relation to Hebrew 
history—as an exposition of that history unfolded chronologically from 
the Exodus (U/srael in Egypt) down to the Maccabaean period (Judas 
Maccabeus). The plenitude of Hebrew story is phenomenal. Nor do these 
stories lack some of the fundamental structural elements of Greek legend 
and mythology crucial to the tragedies of Athens. There are some striking 
parallels: Jephtha’s daughter and Agamemnon’s Iphigenia; Samson 
reduced to slavery and the servitude of Hercules and Perseus; the fate of 
Ajax and other heroes made mad by pride, versus the lycanthropy of 
Nebuchadnezzar; the relation of Alcestis to the Christian doctrine of 
atonement, Pauline in doctrinal formulation, but mythological in its 
Biblical vestiges cf: 


Alcestis (Gadsby, Henry Robert) (1842-1907) 
La Caduta degli Angeli (Rossi, Abbate Francesco) (c. 1645-c.1680) 
Lucifer (Benoit, Peter) (1834-1901) 


The hypothesis of Greek tragic inspiration for opera and a more reflective, 
pastoral Hebrew heritage for oratorio, presents a fascinating bifurcation 
crucial to the story of the Bible and its rich and complex relation to music. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL THEMES IN MUSIC 


A. THE OLD TESTAMENT 


1) The Creation, Eden and Adam 


The writers of the first Biblical operas found their subjects as far back in 
history, or legend, as the very first chapters of Genesis. Johann Theile 
appropriately composed a Singspiel for the opening of the Hamburg opera, 
Adam und Eva (1678); but apart from Massenet’s oratorio Eve (1875), the 
primordial parents of humanity never became a popular choice for the 
serious stage. The most famous musical depiction is in an oratorio. Joseph 
Haydn introduced them into the third part of Die Schépfung (The Creation, 
1798) which of course treats of the whole of creation itself, from the 
primeval chaos to the fullness of rational humankind. Only Meyerbeer has 
tried to do the same in his youthful Gott und die Natur (1811) where the 
processes of creation also looks forward to the completion and fulfilment 
of the plan at the Last Judgement. A more modern view is provided by 
Darius Milhaud in his ballet La Création du monde (1923). The tragedy of 
Eden is considered by Anton Rubinstein in his sacred opera Das verlorene 
Paradies (1855/1875). Adam, despite his crucial role in the origins of 
humankind and the concept of original sin, had an uneventful death: “And 
all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years: and he 
died” (Gen 5:5). Lesueur wrote an opera on his death ten years after 
Haydn’s oratorio, La Mort d’Adam et son Apothéose which involved him 
in a disastrous quarrel with the directors of the Conservatoire and the 
Académie. 


The Creation 


The Creation/Die Schépfung, Hob.XXI:2 (Haydn, Joseph) (1732-1809) 
(oratorio, Vienna 1798) 
Creation/Creator (Theofanidis, Christopher) (oratorio, Atlanta 2015) 
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La Création du monde (Milhaud, Darius, 1892-1974) (ballet, 1923) 

L’Eden (mystery in 2 parts) (David, Félicien, 1810-1876) (Paris 1848) 

Eden, Op.40 (Stanford, Charles Villiers, 1832-1924) (1891) 

Gott und die Natur (Meyerbeer, Giacomo, 1791-1864) (oratorio, Berlin 
1811) 


The Fall 


Adam und Eva, oder Der erschaffene, gefallene and wieder aufgerichtete 
Mensch (Theile, Johann, 1646-1724) (opera, Hamburg 1678; lost) 

Adam's Lament (Adamov plach) (Part, Arvo, b.1935; text by Silouan of 
Athos) (choral composition in Russian, for choir and orchestra, 2009) 

La caduta di Adamo (De Grandis, Vincenzo, 1577-1646, text by Nencini) 
(1683) 

Eve (Massenet, Jules, 1842-1912) (oratorio, Paris 1875) 

Humanita e Lucifero (Scarlatti, Alessandro, 1660-1725) 

La Mort d’Adam et son Apothéose (Lesueur, Jean-Fran¢ois, 1760-1837) 
(Paris 1809) 

Le paradis perdu (Dubois, Théodore, 1837-1924) (1878, winning a City of 
Paris prize) 

Das verlorene Paradies, Op. 54 (Rubinstein, Anton, 1855/1875) (opera, 
Diisseldorf 1875) 


2) Cain and Abel 


Pursuing the theme chronologically, the next vivid subject is that of the 
archetypical brothers Cain and Abel, who offered a more complex subject 
for dramatic and musical invention. 


The sentimental element which became the vogue in the early 19" century 
(as for example in Rossini’s Mose in Egitto, 1818) did not play so much of 
a role in operas such as Johann Philipp Fértsch’s Kain and Abel; oder der 
verzweifelnde Brudermdrder (Hamburg, 1689), or even in Abel’s Tod 
(1771).The first fratricidal murder established an early and an enduring 
fascination for dramatic poets and composers. Alessandro Scarlatti’s Cain, 
ovvero Il primo omicidio, written before Handel's Messiah or Bach's 
Passions, is the prototype of the Baroque oratorio. The music contains 
genuine depth of emotion. Metastasio’s La Morte d’Abele was set by both 
Caldara and Leo in 1732, and remained a popular libretto for composers 
down to Morlacchi in 1820. Perhaps the most famous opera to use this 
subject is Rodolphe Kreutzer in his La Mort d’Abel (Paris 1810). A later 
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Biblical opera on the subject is Kain by Heinrich Bulthaupt and Eugen 
d’ Albert (1900). 


Oratorio 


Abel (Arne, Thomas Augustine, 1710-1778) (Dublin, 18 Feb. 1744) 
Cain, ovvero Il primo omicidio (Scarlatti, Alessandro, 1660-1725) (1707) 
La morte d'Abel (Caldara, Antonio, 1670-1736) (1732) [Fig. 34] 

La Morte d'Abel (Leo, Leonardo, 1694-1744) 


Opera 


Abels Tod (Rolle, Johann Heinrich, 1716-1785) (1771) 

Kain (D’ Albert, Eugen, 1864-1923) (Berlin 1900) 

Kain und Abel; oder der verzweifelnde Brudermorder (Fértsch, Johann 
Philipp, 1652-1732) (Hamburg 1689) 

Kain und Abel, Op. 54 (Weingartner, Paul Felix, 1863-1942) (Darmstadt 
Hoftheater, 17 May 1914) 

La mort d’Abel (Kreutzer, Rodolphe, 1766-1831) (Paris 1810) 

La morte di Abele (Avondana, P.A.) (1700?) 

La morte di Abele (Gatti, G.) (1750) 

La morte di Abele (Giordani, Giuseppe, 1744-1798) 

La morte di Abele (Guglielmi, Pietro Alessandro, 1728-1804) 

La morte di Abele (Kozeluch, Johann Anton, 1738-1814) 

La morte di Abele (Morlacchi, Francesco, 1784-1841) (1820) 

La morte di Abele (Naumann, Johann Gottlieb, 1741-1801) 

La morte di Abele (Piccinni, Niccolo, 1728-1800) 

La morte di Abele (Rungenhagen, Karl Friedrich, 1778-1851) 

La morte di Abele (Seydelmann, Franz, 1748-1806) 


3) Noah, the Flood, and the Tower of Babel 


The historical excursion into Bible chronology focuses on the primordial 
patriarchs, when the whole earth was of one language and of one speech. 
The prodigious stage demands made by the story of Noah, the Ark, and the 
Flood did not deter the Englishman Edward Eccleston (or Eggleston) from 
producing Noah’s Flood, or the Destruction of the World (London 1679), 
nor Ignaz Xaver Seyfried with the Melodram Noah (Vienna 1818). 
Donizetti provided a belcanto variant on the story in // diluvio universale 
(1830), and Halévy left an unfinished opera Noé (1860) completed by 
Bizet, his son-in-law. Saint-Saéns began his essays into dramatic music 
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with the oratorio Le Déluge (1876). Benjamin Britten’s church parable 
Noye’s Flood (1958) uses the heritage of plainchant and the medieval 
mystery plays in his handling of the great primordial cataclysm. 


Noah and the Flood 


Oratorio 


L'arche de Noé (Costé, Jules, 1828-1883) 

Le Déluge, Op.45 (Saint-Saéns, Camille) (Paris 5 March 1876) 
The Deluge (Cowen, Frederic Hymen, 1852-1935) (1878) 

The Deluge (Goehr, Alexander, b.1932) (cantata, 1958) 

Die Siindflut, Op.32 (Koch, Friedrich Ernst, 1862-1927) 


Opera 


Il diluvio universale (Donizetti, Gaetano, 1797-1848) (Naples 1830) 

Noah (Seyfried, Ignaz Xaver von, 1776-1841) (biblisches Drama, Vienna 
18 Oct. 1819) 

Noah’s Flood, or the Destruction of the World (Eccleston, Edward [or 
Eggleston]) (London 1679) 

Noé (Halévy, Fromental, 1799-1861) (1860; Karlsruhe 1885) 


The Tower of Babel 


The story of the Tower of Babel is set on the plain in the Land of Shinar, 
where the families of the sons of Noah hoped they might reach heaven. 
But the tower fell, the tongues of the people were confounded, and the 
people were scattered across the face of the earth. Anton Rubinstein 
attempted to give dramatic representation to this tremendous incident in 
Der Thurm zu Babel (Konigsberg 1870). 


Oratorio 
La Tour de Babel (Franck, César, 1822-1890) (1865) 
Opera 


Der Thurm zu Babel, Op.80 (Rubinstein, Anton) (sacred opera, 
K@6nigsberg 1870) 
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4) The Patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 


The history of the Patriarchs is founded in the story of Abraham (c.1700 
BC). The very disturbing attempt at offering his promised son of the 
covenant, Isaac, as a sacrifice, provided inspiration for a series of works 
from the late 17" century (when both the gifted Emperor Leopold I and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, founder of the Neapolitan opera, composed // 
Sacrifizio d’Abramo), into the early 19" century. Joseph Elsner, the 
teacher of Frédéric Chopin, wrote a Polish opera Ofiara Abrama (Warsaw 
1827). The matriarch Rebecca and the adventures of her favourite son of 
the promise, Jacob, were also the subject of dramatic works. 


Abraham 


Oratorio 


Abimelech (Arnold, Samuel; text by Christopher Smart) (London 
Haymarket Theatre, 1768) 

Abramo (Torri, Pietro, 1663-1737) 

Abramo, il tuo semblante (Scarlatti, Alessandro, 1660-1725) (cantata) 

Abramo ed Isacco (Mysliveczek, Joseph, 1737-1781) (Munich, 1777) 

Abraham, Op.65 (Molique, Wilhelm Bernhard, 1802-1869) 

Abraham (Mangold, Karl Ludwig Armand, 1813-1889) (oratorio in 2 
parts, 1859-60) 

Abraham auf Moria, P.47 (Danzi, Franz, 1763-1826) 

Agar et Ismaele esiliati (Scarlatti, Alessandro) (1684) 

Hagar (Ouseley, Frederick Arthur Gore, 1825-1889) (1873) 


Opera 


Abraham (J. E. Gille) (Swedish 1830) 

Abraham (Seyfried, I.X. von) (Melodram, Vienna, 28 Nov. 1817) 

Ofiara Abrama (Elsner, Joseph) (Warsaw 1827) 

Le Sacrifice d’Abraham (Blangini, G.M.M.F., 1781-1841) 

Le Sacrifice d’Abraham (Cambini, G.G., 1746-1825) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Emperor Leopold I, 1640-1705) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Morlacchi, F. 1784-1841) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Raimondi, P., 1786-1853) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Scarlatti, Alessandro) (c. 1680) 

The Youth of Abraham (Gnessin, Mikhail Fabianovich, 1883-1957) (1921- 
23) 
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Isaac and Jacob 
Oratorio 


Die Jakobsleiter (Schoenberg, Arnold, 1874-1951) (comp. 1914) (1944) 

Iacob a Labano fugiens (Mayr, Johann Simon, 1763-1845) (Venice 
Mendicanti 1791) 

Isacco figura del Redentore (Bonno, Giuseppe, 1711-1788) (Vienna 1759) 

Isacco figura del Redentore (Jommelli, Niccolo, 1714-1774) 

Isacco, figura del Redentore (Himmel, Friedrich Heinrich, 1763-1814) 
(Berlin 1792) 

Isacco figura del Redentore, ED.10:C10 (Myslivecek, Josef, 1737-1781) 

Rebecca (Franck, César) (sacred opera, Paris Opéra 25 May 1918) 

Rebecca, Op.182 (Hiller, Ferdinand, 1811-1885) 


Opera 


Die Braut Isaaks, Rebekka (Kimmerling, R., 1737-1799) 

Esau und Jakob (biblische Szene, for 4 voices, speaker, strings, percussion) 
(Wagner-Régeny, Rudolph, 1903-1969) (Gera, 24 May 1930) 

Isacco (Santos, L.X.) (1748) 

Rebecca (Levey, William Charles, 1837-1894) 

Rebecca (Pisani, B., 1811) 


5) Joseph and Egypt 


The sojourn of the Jews in Egypt and their final liberating departure under 
the guidance of Moses represents a significant milestone in the history of 
the Hebrews, as well as in the chronicle of Biblical operas (c. 1650-1200 
BC). These stories provided material for two operas which are among the 
noblest of this kind: Méhul’s Joseph (1807) and Rossini’s Mose in Egitto 
(1818). Méhul’s opera attained considerable popularity in France and 
Germany, despite the absence of two factors which are supposed to be 
essential to operatic success: a strain of romantic love, and a woman’s 
presence and participation in the action. The subject concerns the sale of 
Joseph by his brothers into Egyptian slavery, his rise to power, his 
forgiveness of the wrong attempted against him, and his provision of a 
home for the people of Israel in the land of Goshen. These ideas had long 
been popular with composers of oratorios. The list begins with Caldara’s 
Giuseppe (1722). Metastasio’s libretto Giuseppe riconosciuto (1733) 
proved immensely popular and was set by half a dozen composers 
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between 1733 and 1788. Handel wrote his English Joseph oratorio in 
1743; G.A. Macfarren’s Joseph was performed at the Leeds festival of 
1877. There is no story of sexual passion in Méhul’s Joseph. The love 
portrayed is domestic and filial; its focuses are the hero’s father, brothers, 
and country. There is only one reference in the records of 19'-century 
oratorio or opera to Potiphar’s wife, whose scheming carnality provides 
the foil to Joseph’s virtue in the story as told in the Bible. She is found in a 
unique trilogy, which was obviously written more to disclose the 
possibilities of counterpoint than to unfold the story. In August 1852, 
Pietro Raimondi produced an oratorio in three parts entitled Putifar, 
Giuseppe giusto and Giacobbe, at the Teatro Argentina in Rome. The 
music of the three works was written so that after each had been 
performed separately, with individual principal singers, choristers, and 
orchestras, they were united in a simultaneous performance. The success 
of the stupendous experiment in contrapuntal writing was so great that the 
composer fell in a faint amidst the applause of the audience and died less 
than three months afterward. 


Joseph’s temptress did not even feature in the prurient tastes of the Belle 
Epoch which provided the Parisian operatic versions of the stories of 
Phryne, Thais and Messalina. It was not until the early 20" century that the 
Spanish operetta La corte de Faraon (1910) used Joseph’s would-be 
seduction as a point of /ouche satire. And then, after the experiences of 
Naturalism and Expressionism, the authors Hugo von Hofmannsthal and 
Richard Strauss, who had already experimented with themes of mental, 
moral, and physical decay in the Biblical and Greek subjects of Salome 
and Elektra, extrapolated the episode of Potiphar’s wife into a more 
serious variant in their ballet Josephslegende (1914). 


Oratorio 


Gioseffo che interpreta i sogni (Caldara, Antonio, 1670-1736) 

Il Gioseffo (Conti, Francesco Bartolomeo, 1681-1732) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Duni, Egidio Romualdo, 1709-1775) 

Joseph and His Brethren, HWV 59 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 
1744) 

Joseph (Horsley, Charles Edward, 1822-1876) 

Joseph (Macfarren, George Alexander, 1813-1887) (Leeds Festival 1877) 

Joseph and the Amazing Technicolour Dreamcoat (Lloyd Webber, 
Andrew, text by Tim Rice) (children’s cantata, London 1968) 
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Opera 


La corte de Faraon (Lle6, Vicente) (Opereta biblica, Madrid 1910) 

Giuseppe (Sanchez-Gabafiach, F. de) (1845) 

Giuseppe figlio di Giacobbe (Rossi, Luigi) (performed? 1590) 

Giuseppe giusto (Raimondi, P., 1786-1853) (second part of a triple opera, 
with Putifar and Giacobbe) (Rome Teatro Argentina, August 1852) 

Josephslegende (Strauss, Richard) (ballet, Paris 1914) 


Metastasio’s Giuseppe riconosciuto was set by at least five composers 
between 1733 and 1788: 


Giuseppe riconosciuto (Cocchi, G., 1720-1804) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Fornasari, A., 1699-1773) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Hasse, J. A., 1699-1783) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Porsile, G., 1672-1750) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Terradellas, Domingo, 1713-1751) (Munich 1736) 


6) Moses and the Exodus 


The great narrative of the servitude of the Ancient Hebrews in Egypt, of 
God’s election of Moses through his wonderful infancy and upbringing in 
Pharaoh’s court, the theophany and Moses’ commission at the Burning 
Bush, his conflict with Pharaoh, the Ten Plagues of Egypt, and his leading 
the People to freedom through the Red Sea, are among the greatest stories 
in world literature (c.1275 BC). The saga continues with the Forty Years 
in Wilderness, the trials (including the fiery serpents), marvels and 
miracles (like the manna from heaven), the giving of the Law at Mount 
Sinai, and Moses’ mysterious death on the borders of the Promised Land. 


Oratorio 


Life 


Moses, Op.57 (Lange Jr., Samuel de, 1840-1911) 

Moses, Op.67 (Bruch, Max, 1838-1920) 

Mosé (Perosi, Lorenzo, 1872-1926) (Milan, 16 Nov. 1901) 
Moyses Deus Pharaonis (Vivaldi, Antonio) (1714 lost) 
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Early Life 


Il nascimento di Mose (De Grandis, Vincenzo, text by Giovanni Battista 
Giardini) (1682) 

La ritirata di Mose dalla corte d’Egitto e suoi sponsali con Sefora (De 
Grandis, Vincenzo) (1684) 

Moise sur le Nil (Bourges, Maurice, 1812-1881) 

Moyses Deus Pharaonis (Vivaldi, Antonio) (1678-1741) (Venice 1714) 

Moses op den Nijl (Wambart, Emile, 1854-1920) 


The Liberation from Egypt 


Der Durchzug durchs Rote Meer (Hummel, Johann Nepomuk, 1778-1837) 
(oratorio, 1806) 
The Exodus (Rogers, Bernard, 1893-1968) (sacred poem, for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra) (1932) 
Il Faraone Sommerso (Fago, Francesco Nicola, 1677-1745) 
Israel in Egypt, HWV 54 (Handel, George Frideric) (oratorio, London 1739) 
Miriam (Klughardt, August, 1847-1902) (Weimar 1871) 
Mirjams Siegesgesang, D.942 (Victory Song of Miriam) (Schubert, Franz 
Peter; text by Franz Grillparzer) (cantata, 1828) 
Mosé in Egitto (Rossini, Gioacchino, 1792-1868; text by A.N. Tottola) 
(azione sacra, Naples 1818) 
Rubri maris trajectus (Manna, Gennaro, 1715-1779) 


Israel in the Wilderness 


I fatti di Mosé nel deserto (Pasquini, Bernardo, 1637-1710) 

Israel in Egypt, HWV 54 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 1739) 

Israel in der Wiiste (Mangold, Karl Ludwig Armand, 1813-1889) 

Israel in the Wilderness, Op.43 (Gaul, Alfred Robert, 1837-1913) 

Die Israeliten in der Wiiste, H.775 (Bach, Carl Philipp Emanuel, 1714- 
1788) (Hamburg 1769) 


Sinai and the Law 


Dio sul Sinai (Chelleri, Fortunato, 1686-1737) (1731) 

Das Gesetz des alten Bundes (Neukomm, Sigismund, 1778-1858) 
Moise au Sinai (David, Félicien, 1810-1876) (Paris 1847) 

Il Mosé legato di Dio (Colonna, Giovanni Paolo, 1637-1695) 
Moses und Aron (Schoenberg, Arnold) (comp. 1930-32) (1957) 
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Mount Sinai (Neukomm, Sigismund) 

Il Serpente di Bronzo, ZWV 61 (Zelenka, Jan Dismas, 1679-1745) 

Serpentes ignei in deserto (Hasse, Johann Adolph; text by Bonaventura 
Bonomo) (Venice 1740) 

Die Schuldigkeit des ersten Gebots, K.35 (Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 
1756-1791; text by ILA. Weiser) (Geistlicher Singspiel, allegory, 1767) 


Operas 


Mose (Orefice, G.) (1865) 

Mosé al Sinai (Raimondi, P., 1786-1853) 

Mose in Egitto (Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio, 1792-1868; text by A.N. 
Tottola) (Naples San Carlo 1818) 

Mosé preservato (Conti, F.B., 1681-1732) 

Moses (Rubinstein, Anton) (Prague 27-28 June 1892) 

Moses (Skoryk, Myroslav, b.1938) (opera, Lviv 2001) 

Moses (Stissmayr, Franz Xaver, 1766-1803) 

Moses (Uber, F.C.H., 1781-1822) 

Moses in AEgypten (Tuczek, F.,1755-1820) 

Moses infantulus (Pioselli,G.B., 1671) 

Moses, oder Die Israeliten in der Wiiste (Seyfried, Ignaz Xaver von) 
(biblisches Drama, Vienna 24 April 1813) 

Moses’ Tod (Tuczek, F.) (Pest 22 Dec. 1812) 

Israels Wanderung (Tuczek, F.) (Pest 22 Dec.1810) 


7) Joshua and the Judges 


The early and lawless period of Ancient Israel’s settlement of the 
Promised Land is reflected graphically in the Books of Joshua and Judges 
(c.1141 BC). The famous capture of Jericho (Joshua 5—6) is recalled in an 
opera by L.A. Piccinni. William Crotch, the English organist and 
composer, wrote his most successful composition in adulthood, the 
oratorio Palestine (1812). [Fig. 123] 


The conflict with the native Canaanites under the leadership of Deborah 
(Judges 3—5) was most famously treated by Pietro Guglielmi in his 
azione sacra Debora e Sisara (Naples San Carlo, 1788) which was often 
mounted in secularized staging, and was regarded as one of the most 
sublime works of the late 18" century. It is also the subject of Pizzetti’s 
opera Debora e Jaele (Milan 1922), introducing a convoluted romance 
which weakens the shocking violence of the murder of the General Sisera 
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by the ruthless Jael. Then came the leadership of Gideon and his defeat of 
the Midianites (Judges 6—9). 


Oratorio 


La Caduta di Gerico (Hasse, Johann Adolph; text by Giovanni Claudio 
Pasquini) (Dresden 1745) 

Il Giosué (Bononcini, Giovanni) (1670-1747) 

Joshua, HWV 64 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 9 March 1748) 

Palestine (Crotch, William) (1812) 

La Prise de Jericho (Kalkbrenner, Friedrich Wilhem Michael, 1785-1849) 
(staged Paris) 

The Promised Land, Op.140 (Saint-Saéns, Camille) (Gloucester Festival, 
11 Sept.1913) 

La Terre promise (Massenet, Jules) (Paris 1900) 


Opera 


La Prise de Jéricho (Piccinni, Louis-Alexandre, 1779-1850) 


Deborah, Sisera and Jael 


Oratorio 


Debora (Manna, Gennaro, 1715-1779) 

Deborah, HWV 51 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 17 March 1733) 

Jahel (Galuppi, Baldassare, 1706-1785) 

Sisara (Mayr, Johann Simon, 1763-1845; Latin text by Foppa) (Venice 
Mendicanti 1793) 


Opera 


Debora (Foerster, Josef Bohuslav, 1859-1951; text by J. Kvapil, after S.H. 
Mosenthal) (27 

Jan.1893) 

Debora e Jaele (Pizzetti, Idebrando, 1880-1968) (Milan 1922) 

Deborah (Duvivier, A.D., 1827-1907) 

Deborah (Millard, H., 1830-1895) (American, performed?) 

Debora e Sisara (Guglielmi, P.A., 1727-1894) (azione sacra; Naples San 
Carlo 13 Feb. 1788) 

Deborah und Sisera (Kozeluch, L.A., 1732-1818) (Bohemian) 
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Gideon 
Oratorio 


Gideon, Op.50 (Horsley, Charles Edward, 1822-1876) 
Gideon (Smith, John Christopher, 1712-1795; arrangement of Handel) 
(1759) 


Opera 


Il Gedeone (Porpora, Nicola Antonio, 1686-1768) 
Gedeon in Harad (Cola, Gregorio) (1666) 
Il trionfo di Gedeone (Moneta, G.) (1761) 
Il trionfo di Gedeone (Pavesi, Stefano, 1779-1850) 


Jephtha 


In this primitive and brutal period Jephtha, a natural son, banished from 
home, who became chief of a band of roving marauders, and then a mighty 
captain and ninth judge of Israel, provides a potentially romantic scenario 
even without the pathetic story of the sacrifice of his daughter in 
obedience to a vow (Judges 11). This famous and tragic episode 
particularly gripped the imagination of music dramatists, and has been the 
special subject of the several operas and oratorios on Jephtha. The Italian 
composer Pollaroli wrote Jefte (Vienna 1692). A French opera, in five acts 
and a prologue, by Montéclaire, was prohibited, after one performance, by 
Cardinal de Noailles in 1732. Other operas dealing with the history are 
Rolle’s Mehala, die Tochter Jephthas (1784), Meyerbeer’s Jephthas 
Geltibde (Munich 1813), Generali’s // voto di Jefte (1827), Sanpieri’s La 
Figlia di Jefte (1872). Luis Cepeda produced a Spanish version of the 
story (Madrid 1845). 


Oratorio 


Jepthe (Draghi, Antonio, 1635-1700) (Vienna) 

Jefet (Generali, Pietro, 1773-1832) 

Jefte (Pollaroli, Carlo Francesco, 1653-1722) 

Jephtha, Op.29 (Klein, Bernhard, 1793-1832) (Cologne 1828) 
Jephte et Helcana (Galuppi, Baldassare) 

Jephte (Carissimi, Giacomo) (c. 1648) 

Jephtha, HWV 70 (Handel, George Frideric) (1752) 
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Il sacrifizio di Jefte (Galuppi, Baldassare) 
Il sacrificio di Jefte (Mayr, Johann Simon) (1795) 


Opera 


La figlia di Jefte (Miceli, Giorgio, 1836-1895) 

La figlia di Jefte (Righetti, G.) (1860) 

La figlia di Jefte (Conte Sanpieri) (1842/1872?) 

Jefte (Geffe) (Cepeda, Luis) (Madrid 1845) 

Jefte (Pollaroli, C.F.) (Vienna 1692) 

Jephté (Montéclair, M.-P.) (Paris 1732) 

Jephthas Geliibde (Meyerbeer, G.) (Munich 31 Dec. 1812) 

Mehala, die Tochter Jephthas (Rolle, J.H.) (1784) 

Il ritorno di Jefte, o sia Il voto incauto (Mayr, Johann Simon; libretto by 
Jacopo Ferretti) (Rome Teatro Valle Lent 1814) 

II sacrifizio di Jefte (Guglielmi, P.A.) (Naples 1790) 

Il sacrificio di Jefte (Peranda, Marco Giuseppe, c.1625-1675) (lost, 
libretto survives) 

Il sacrifizio di Jefte (Paisiello, G., 1741-1816) 

II voto di Jefte (Generali, P.) (1827) 

Il voto di Jefte (Mazza, G., 1806-1885) 

Il voto di Jefte (Vallaperti, G.) (1767) 


Samson 


The most famous story in Judges is probably the dark parable of strength, 
weakness, folly and treachery in the saga of the great hero Samson and his 
betrayal by the beautiful secret agent Delilah (Judges 13—16). Apart from 
Handel’s oratorio treatment of the renowned story (1743), Saint-Saéns’s 
opera of 1877 has provided one of the most enduringly successful 
handlings of a Biblical topic. 


Oratorio 

Samson, HWV 57 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 18 Feb. 1743) 
Opera 

Samson (Rameau, J.-P., 1688-1764; text by Voltaire) (c.1733, unperformed; 


lost) 
Samson (Deldevez, E.M.E., 1817-1897) (performed?) 
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Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saens, C.) (Weimar 1877) 

Samson Richter in Israel (Tuczek, F.) (Vienna Leopoldstadt 13 Aug. 1808) 

The Warrior (Rogers, Bernard, 1893-1968; text by Norman Corwin, on 
Samson and Delilah) (1-act opera; New York Metropolitan 11 Jan. 1947) 


8) Ruth 


The story of Ruth, the grandmother of King David, and one of the 
ancestresses of Jesus, is one of the shortest and most beautiful books in the 
Bible. It tells of the devotion of the Moabitess Ruth for her widowed 
mother-in-law, and how, while gleaning the fields, she meets her kinsman 
Boaz and through the laws of redemption becomes his wife. It is a pastoral 
idyll full of kindness and charm, and proclaims the transforming power of 
the divine loving-kindness. 


Oratorio 


Ruth (Cowen, Frederic Hymen, 1852-1935) (1887) 

Ruth (Franck, César) (1845) 

Ruth (Gaul, Alfred Robert, 1837-1913) 

Ruth, Op.50 (Schumann, Georg Alfred, 1866-1952) (1909) 
Ruth (Tolhurst, George, 1827-1877) (1867) 

Ruth and Naomi (Damrosch, Leopold, 1832-1885) 

Ruth et Booz (Litolff, Henry Charles, 1818-1891) (1869) 


Opera 


Les Moissonneurs (Duni, E.R., Paris 1768) 

Ruth, Op.50 (biblical-pastoral opera in 3 scenes) (Berkeley, Lennox, 1903- 
1989; text by Eric Crozier) (London Scala Theatre 2 Oct. 1956) 

Ruth (Ippolitov-Ivanov, M.M., 1859-1935) (Tiflis 8 Feb. 1887) 

Ruth (Raimondi, P., 1786-1853) 

Ruth the Gleaner (Butterfield, J.A.) (1837) 


9) The Monarchy 


The story of Israel’s monarchy involves the characters of the prophet 
Samuel; Saul, a truly tragic figure (reg. 1025-1012 BC); the beautiful and 
unforgettable hero David (1012-961 BC); and the wise but flawed 
Solomon (961-922 BC). All are the subjects of oratorio and opera. Some 
of the most engrossing and memorable encounters and intrigues in world 
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literature are contained in the interaction between these characters and 
their role in Israel’s history. The fatal jealousy of Saul for David is 
depicted in Handel’s oratorio Sau/ (1739) which has often been staged as 
an opera; and in more modern times it has been the focus of Nielsen’s 
opera Saul og David (1902) which conversely sometimes seems more like 
an oratorio than an opera. Strangely, David’s enchanted youth and his 
victory over Goliath have not attracted opera composers. On the other 
hand, David’s love for Saul’s son Jonathan is the moving topic of 
Charpentier’s David et Jonathas (1688), one of the earliest of Biblical 
operas, and one that features many of the events in the lives of these great 
characters touched by pathos and sublimity. The monumental contribution 
of David is explored in 20"-century compositions, from both Arthur 
Honegger’s Le Roi David (1921) and Darius Milhaud’s special 
commission for the bi-millennial celebration of the founding of Jerusalem 
by the king (David, 1956). The tragic nature of David’s broken family 
relationships is captured in the story of his son Absalom’s rebellion and 
death. Solomon’s wisdom has been less attractive as an operatic subject 
than his tantalizing sketchy relations with his exotic visitor the Queen of 
Sheba, who has provided various bizarre variants for the musical stage, 
such as an oratorio by Handel (1739), and romantic operas by Gounod (La 
Reine de Saba, 1860) and Goldmark (Die Konigin von Saba, 1875). 


Oratorio 


Die Konige in Israel, Op.186 (Ries, Ferdinand, 1784-1838) 


Samuel 


Hannah (Worgan, John; text by Christopher Smart) (oratorio, London 
Haymarket Theatre 3 April 1764) 

L'ombra di Samuele (Aloysi, G.) (opera, 1770?) 

Samuel (Martucci, Giuseppe, 1856-1909) 

Samuele (Mayr, Johann Simon; text by Bartolomeo Merelli) (azione 
sacra; Bergamo 1821) 


Saul 
Oratorio 


King Saul (Parry, Charles Hubert Hastings, 1848-1918) (Birmingham 
Festival 1894) 
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Saul, HWV 53 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 15 Jan. 1739) 
Saul, Op.80 (Hiller, Ferdinand) 

Saul (Kalkbrenner, Friedrich Wilhelm Michael) (staged Paris) 
Saulle (Andreozzi, Gaetano, 1755-1826) 


Opera 


Saul (Coccon, N.) (Italian 1826) 

Saul (Leavitt, B.E.) (American 1860) 

Saul (Speranza, G.A., 1812-1850) 

Saul (Vaccai, N., 1790-1848) 

Saul Kénig in Israel (Seyfried, I.X. von) (Melodram, Vienna 7 April 1810) 
Saul og David (Nielsen, C.) (Copenhagen 28 Nov.1902) 

Saulle (Buzzi, A.,1812-1891) 

Saulle (Canneti, F., 1809-1884) 

Saulle (Colla, V., 1800-1855) 

Saulle (Ucelli, Carolina) (1780) 


David 
Oratorio 


David (Essex, E.C.) (1888) 

David (Klein, Bernhard, 1793-1832) (Halle, 1830) 

David (Horsley, Charles Edward, 1822-1876) 

David in spelunca Engaddi (Mayr, Johann Simon; text in Latin and 
Italian) (Venice Mendicanti 1795) 

Davidde Penitente, K.469, cantata for 2 sopranos, tenor, choir & orchestra 
(Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 1756-1791) (for a musicians’ pension 
fund, 1785) 

Davide trionfante di Golia (Bertoni, Ferdinando, 1725-1813) 

King David (Macfarren, George Alexander) (Leeds, 1883) 

II trionfo di Davide (Cafaro, Pasquale, 1706-1787) 

II trionfo di David (Zingarelli, Niccolo Antonio, 1752-1837) 

Le Roi David, H.37 (Honegger, Arthur, 1892-1955) (1921) 


Opera 
David (Dahot, C.) (French 1831) 


David (Sutor, W., 1774-1828) (German) 
David, Son of Jesse (Phelps, E.C.) (American 1827) 
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David Rex (Pioselli, G.B.) (1671) 

David sponsae restitutus (Haym, N.F., 1679-1729) (c. 1690) 

Davidde (Liverati, G.) (1772) 

Davidis amor in Bethsabeam (Fei, G.B.) (Italian 1680) 

Michal und David, oder Die wol und besténdig liebende Michal (Franck, 
J.W., 1641-1688) (Hamburg 1678) 

Il re Davidde (Galli, A.M.) (1845) 

Roi David (Guiraud, E., 1837-1892) 

Le Roi David (Mermet, A., 1810-1889) 

Saul og David (Nielsen, C.) (1902) 

II trionfo di Davidde (Lima, I.F., 1743-1822) (Portuguese) 

Il trionfo di Davidde (Rispoli, S.) (1745) 

Il trionfo di Davidde, ossia La mote di Golia (Vallaperti, G.) (1767) 

I voti di Davidde (Insanguine, G., 1744-1796) 


Absalom 


Sacred Madrigal 


2 Samuel 18:33 

David’s Lament “When David Heard” for nine voices (Tomkins, Thomas, 
1572-1656) (1622) 

David’s Lament “When David Heard”, sacred madrigal for six voices 
(Weelkes, Thomas, 1576- 1623) 

David’s Lament “When David Heard” for 4 voices (Whitacre, Eric) (1999) 


Opera 


Absalon (Campisiano, Achille, 1837-1908) (c.1876) 
Absalon (Stehle, G.E., 1839-1896) 
Absalonis Rebellio (Cola, Gregorio) (1666) 


Solomon 


Oratorio 


Judicium Salomonis (Carissimi, Giacomo) (c. 1648) 

K6nig Salomo, Op.25 (Meinardus, Ludwig Siegfried, 1827-1896) 
Salamon Enekek Eneke (Beischer-Matyo, Tamas, b.1972) (Hungarian) 
Solomon, HWV 67 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 17 March 1749) 
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The Temple of Solomon, Op.78 (Hedges, Anthony, b.1931) (Huddersfield 
Choral Society commission) 

The Temple, Op.14 (Davies, Henry Walford, 1869-1941) (Worcester 
Festival, 1902) 


Opera 


L’errore di Salomone (Veracini, F.M., 1685-1750) 

Il giudizio di Salomone (Ziani, M.A. 1653-1715) 

Le Jugement de Salomon [Midas] (Grétry, A.E.M. 1741-1813) (performed?) 
Salomon (Bencini, P.P.) (1668) 

Salomon (Keiser, R., 1674-1739) 

Salomons Urtheil (Quasain, A., 1766-1828) 

Salomons Urtheil (Winter, P., 1754-1825) (performed?) 

Der Spruch des Salomon (Ritter, P., 1760-1846) 

Das Urteil des Salomonis (Titov, A.N.,1769-1827) (Russian) 


10) The Divided Kingdom 


The division of the kingdom into Israel and Judah (922 BC), and the 
subsequent resurgence of syncretism, has never appealed quite so much to 
the development of operatic scenarios. Only with the great prophet Elijah 
and the colourful if disreputable King Ahab and Queen Jezebel was new 
narrative interest generated (1 Kings 16—18; 21; 2 Kings 9). This comes 
primarily in Mendelssohn’s oratorio Elijah (1846) with its close and 
effective depiction of the prophet’s ministry, and the graphic conjuring up 
of the contest on Mount Carmel with the prophets of Baal, and the divine 
intervention, all realized in graphic musical pictorialism. 


Oratorio 


Hezekiah (Armes, Philip, 1836-1905) (1877) 
Manasse, Op.16 (Hegar, Friedrich, 1841-1927) (Ziirich, 25 Oct. 1885) 


Elijah and Elisha 


Elijah, Op.70 (Mendelssohn, Felix) (Birmingham 26 Aug. 1846) 
Eli (Costa, Michael, 1806-1884) (1855) 

Eloa, Op.70 (Lefebvre, Charles, 1843-1917) (poéme lyrique) 
Jesabel (Pollaroli, Carlo Francesco, 1653-1722) 

Naaman (Costa, Michael) (1864) 
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Naboth’s Vineyard (Goehr, Alexander, b.1932) (dramatic madrigal for 
singers, piano duet, flute, clarinet, trombone, violin and double-bass) 
(London 16 July 1968) 

La profezia d'Eliseo nell'assedio di Samaria (Ariosti, Attilio, 1666-1740) 

La profezia d'Eliseo nell'assedio di Samaria (Colonna, Giovanni Paolo, 
1637-1695) (1686) 

Zelo animato, ovvero Il gran profeta Elia (Mancini, Francesco, 1679- 
1739) 


Athaliah 


The moral torpidity of later monarchy is demonstrated in the reprehensible 
actions of Queen Athaliah (2 Kings 8; 11; 2 Chronicles 22; 23). This story 
of usurpation, assassination and syncretism found literary expression in 
Racine’s tragedy Athalie (1691). This elicited incidental music from Abbé 
Vogler, Gossec, Boieldieu, Mendelssohn, and others. A few oratorios, like 
that by Handel (1733), have been based on the story of the woman through 
whom idolatry was introduced into Judah; Athaliah features rarely in 
operas. 


Oratorio 


Atalia (Gasparini, Francesco, 1668-1727) 

Atalia (Mayr, Johann Simon; text by Felice Romani) (azione sacra; 
Naples San Carlo, Lent 1822) 

Athalia, HWV 52 (Handel, George Frideric) (Oxford 10 July 1733) 


Joas 


Gioa, re di Giuda (Wagenseil, G.C., 1717-1779) 

Gioas re di Giuda (Caldara, Antonio, 1670-1736) 

Gioas re di Giuda (Manna, Gennaro, 1715-1779) 

Gioas salvato (Mayr, Johann Simon) (azione sacra; Palermo Teatro 
Carolino 1816-17) 

Ioaz (Marcello, Benedetto, 1686-1739) 


Opera 
Athalia (Faccioli, G.) (1675) 


Athalia (Poissl, J. N., 1783-1865) 
Athalie (Racine, J.) (1691) (incidental music: Abbé Vogler, Gossec, 
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Boieldieu, Mendelssohn) 


Zedekiah 


Sedecia, re di Gerusalemma (Scarlatti, Alessandro) (1706) 
Sedecia [also: La distruzione di Gerusalemme] (Guglielmi, Pietro Carlo, 
1763-1817) 


11) The Prophetic Books 


The lives of the writing prophets (both major and minor) have not 
stimulated musical responses. Oracles are harder to set to music than 
dramatic happenings, and this would in any case be a lyrical response to a 
different genre. 


Something of the great oracles of Isaiah have, nevertheless, found perfect 
musical expression. Many of the most famous arias and choruses of 
Handel’s Messiah (1742) are settings from this great book (sometimes 
called the Fifth Gospel): both the prophetic foretelling of the Messiah’s 
coming (Isaiah 40, the Book of Consolation promising comfort and light 
in darkness), his nature and his birth (Isaiah 9, a child is born, the Prince of 
Peace), his destiny as the Suffering Servant (Isaiah 53, he has borne our 
grief), his ultimate triumph in resurrection and glory (Revelation 7, worthy 
is the Lamb). 


The composer and conductor Leonard Bernstein wrote a symphony 
dedicated to exploring the sorrowful witness of the Prophet Jeremiah 
(1939). The opera composer Giovanni Bononcini wrote an oratorio on the 
prophet Ezekiel (Ezechia, Vienna 4 April 1737). The great oracle of the 
‘Day of Wrath’, prediction of the apocalyptic end of time and space as we 
know it by the Prophet Joel (Chapter 2) is a feature of the Requiem Mass 
(with some famous settings by Lassus 1580, Mozart 1791, Berlioz 1837, 
Verdi 1873, Fauré 1887, Duruflé 1947, Britten 1962 and Rutter 1980). The 
Book of Job is a strange mixture of potentially tragic drama and poetic 
oracle. On the whole it is the narrative elements of Job’s story of 
desolation and vindication that composers have sought to capture in 
oratorio (Carissimi c.1648, Parry 1892), ballet (Vaughan Williams 1930) 
and opera (Dallapiccola 1950). The famous Book of Jonah, with the story 
of the recalcitrant prophet swallowed by a great fish while trying to escape 
his divine call, was composed as an oratorio by Carissimi (c. 1648). 
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Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel 


Ezechia (Bononcini, Giovanni) (Vienna 4 April 1737) 
Le profezie evangeliche di Isaia (Caldara, Antonio) 
Jeremiah Symphony (Bernstein, Leonard, 1918-1990) (1939) 


Lamentations (Lamentationes Jeremiae Prophetae) 


The great book of poetic threnody is Lamentations, which commemorates 
the tragedy of the capture of Jerusalem (597 BC) and the subsequent Exile 
(597-538 BC). It is traditionally sung in plainsong in the Catholic Church 
during the week before Easter (and typically also set by Roland de Lassus, 
and Francesco Durante, Lamentationes Jeremiae Prophetae). Haydn’s 
Lamentations Symphony (No. 26 in D minor) contains themes resembling 
the plainsong of the Holy Week services. Gounod’s elegiac cantata Gallia 
uses words from the Lamentations of Jeremiah (London, | May 1871). 


Gallia (Gounod, Charles, 1818-1893, with words from Lamentations 
(cantata, London | May 1871) 

Lamentationes (Durante, Francesco, 1684-1755) 

Lamentationes (Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, 1525-1594) (1588) 

Lamentationes (Richter, Franz Xaver, 1709-1789; mostly with orchestra) 
(Strasbourg 1769-89) 

Lamentationes Hieremiae (5 vols) (Lassus, Roland de) (1585) 

Lamentations (Tallis, Thomas, 1505-1585) 

Lamentations (White, Robert, 1538-1547) 

Lamentatio Ieremiae Prophetae, ZWV 53 (Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Lamentations Symphony (No. 26 in D minor) (Haydn, Franz Joseph, 
1732-1809) (1770) 

Tenebrae Responsories for Holy Saturday (Gesualdo, Carlo, c.1560-1615) 

Threni, on Lamentations of Jeremiah from the Vulgate (Stravinsky, Igor, 
1882-1971) (soli, chorus, orch., International Festival of Contemporary 
Music, Venice 23 Sept. 1958) 


Jonah 


Jonas (Carissimi, Giacomo, 1605-1674) (c.1648) 

Gionata (Caldara, Antonio, 1670-1736) 

Giona (Bassani, Giovanni Battista, 1657-1716) 
L'obbedienza di Gionata (Bertoni, Ferdinando, 1725-1813) 
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12) The Poetic Books 
Job 


Hiob (Job) (Chiaromonte, Francesco, 1809-1886) (oratorio, 1884) 

Hiob (Loewe, Carl) (oratorio, 1848) 

Job (Dallapiccola, Luigi, 1904-1975) (sacra rappresentazione, Rome 
1950) 

Job (Klein, Bernhard, 1793-1832) (Leipzig 1820) 

Job (Parry, Charles Hubert Hastings, 1848-1918) (oratorio, Gloucester, 
1892, his best work) 

Job, a Masque for Dancing (Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 1872-1958) 
(ballet, London 1931) 


Psalms 


The central book of poetry in the Bible is The Book of Psalms, associated 
with King David, universally sung in plain chant, but with many elaborate 
modern settings (by Monteverdi 1610, Schtitz 1619, Sweelinck c.1620, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Loewe, Brahms 1869, Stravinsky 1930 and 
Bernstein 1965). The Book of Proverbs is also a collection of poetic 
stanzas, many of which were set to music by Salomone Rossi (c.1630). 


While the Seven Penitential Psalms are sometimes associated with the 
Seven Deadly Sins, they also form a kind of spiritual ladder. Cardinal 
Pierre d'Ailly (1351-1420) for example, assigns successive virtues to 
embrace with each psalm - fear of punishment (6) sorrow for sin, then 
confession and remission (32) hope of grace, then more fear, followed by 
hope again (38) love of purity, mercy bestowed (51) longing for heaven 
(102) distrust of your own strength and confidence in divine mercy (130) 
and joy (143). 


Selected List, alphabetical by title: 


Beatus vir (Psalm 112), RV597 (Vivaldi, Antonio, 1678-1741) 

Beatus vir, Op. 38, for baritone, chorus and orchestra (Gorecki, Henryk, 
1979) 

The Chichester Psalms (Bernstein, Leonard), for boy soloist, mixed choir 
and orchestra (1965) 

Dixit Dominus (Psalm 110), for soloists (SSATB), strings and continuo 
(Bertali, Antonio, 1605-1669) 
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Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110) (Handel, George Frideric) (1707) 

Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110) (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110), RV594 (Vivaldi, Antonio) 

Drei Psalmen, Op. 85 (8, 23, 130) (Spohr, Louis) 

Lobgesang, Op. 52 (Mendelssohn, Felix) (1840 (Psalms 33, 40, 56, 96, 
107, 116, 145, 150; canticle verses from Isaiah 21:11-12, 1 Chronicles 
16:8-10, Romans 13:12, Ephesians 5:14) 

Miserere (Psalm 51) (Allegri, Gregorio, 1582-1652) 

Psalmen Davids deutsch durch Cornelium Beckern in 4 Stimmen geteilt 
(Schiitz, Heinrich) (1619) (Psalms 1, 2, 6, 8, 23, 84, 98, 100, 103, 110, 
111, 121, 122, 126, 128, 130, 136, 137, 150; canticle verses from 
Isaiah 49:11-16; Jeremiah 31:20; Song of Songs 1:8) 

Psalmi Davidis poenitentiales (Psalms 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143) 
(Lassus, Roland de, 1532-1594) (1584) 

Psalm 149, Op. 79 (Dvorak, Antonin) for male voices and orchestra (1879) 

Psalms 23, 27, 51, 55, 56, 120, 121 in Le Roi David (Honegger, Arthur) 
(dramatic psalm, 1921) 

Psalms 13 (tenor, choir, orch., 1863), 116 (choir, piano, 1871), 128 (choir, 
organ, 1866), 137 (cantata for chorus of women's voices, with soprano 
solo, violin, harp, piano, and organ) (Liszt, Franz) 

Psalms 30, 100, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 117, 121, 122, 121, 126, 127, 
128, 130, 132, 133, 139, 147 (Mayr, Johann Simon) 

Psalms 42 (Op. 42), 95 (Op. 46), 98 (Op. 91), 114 (Op. 51), 115 (Op.31) 
(Mendelssohn, Felix) (Psalm cantatas) 

Psalms 1, 12, 23 (soli, double choir), 25, 124 (choir, organ), 130 (choir, 
orchestra), 91 (double choir), 98 (choir) (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) 

Psalms 110, 113, 120, 127, 147 in Vesperis in Festis Beata Mariae 
Vergine (Monteverdi, Claudio) (1610) 

Psalms (18 settings) (Richter, Franz Xaver, 1709-1789) (Strasbourg 1769- 
89 


Psalms 110, 113, 122, 127 (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Psalms 23 (D.706, for four male voices, piano), 92 (D.953, solo bass and 
4-part chorus) (Schubert, Franz Peter) 

Psalms 12 (male a cappella choir), 38 (female a capella choir), 53 (mixed 
choir a capella (2005) (Skoryk, Myroslav) 

Psalms 110 (RV594/595), 112 (RV597/598), 113 (RV604), 115 (RV605), 
117 (RV606), 121 (RV607), 127 (RV608) (Vivaldi, Antonio) 

Psalms 51, 110, 113, 114, 130, 147 (Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Pseaumes de David (all 150) (Sweelinck, Jan Pieterzoon, 1562-1621) (on 
the French texts of the Genevan Psalter, a metrical adaptation of the 
Biblical Psalms made by Clément Marot and Theodore de Béze) 
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Psalmus Hungaricus, Op. 13 (Psalms 55, 114) (Kodaly, Zoltan, 1882- 
1967) (on a 16"-c, Hungarian translation, for tenor, chorus and 
orchestra, 1923) 

Ten Biblical Songs (Biblické pisne), Op. 99 (Dvorak, Antonin) (10 Psalm 
settings from the 16"-c.Czech Kralice Bible of verses from: 97, 119, 
55, 23, 144, 61, 137, 25, 121, 98) (for voice and piano, also arranged 
for orchestra) (1894) 


Selected List, alphabetical by composer: 


Allegri: Miserere (Psalm 51) (Allegri, Gregorio, 1582-1652) 

Bernstein: The Chichester Psalms, for boy soloist, mixed choir and 
orchestra (1965) 

Bertali: Dixit Dominus (Psalm 110), for soloists (SSATB), strings and 
continuo (Bertali, Antonio, 1605-1669) 

Dvorak: Psalm 149, Op. 79, for male voices and orchestra (1879) 

Ten Biblical Songs (Biblické pisne), Op. 99; 10 Psalm settings from the 
Czech of the Kralice Bible of verses from: 97, 119, 55, 23, 144, 61, 
137, 25, 121, 98 (for voice and piano, also arr. for orchestra) (1894) 

Gorecki: Beatus vir (Psalm 112), Op. 38, for baritone, chorus and 
orchestra (1979) 

Handel: Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110) (1707) 

Honegger: Psalms 23, 27, 51, 55, 56, 120, 121 in Le Roi David (dramatic 
psalm, 1921) 

Kodaly: Psalmus Hungaricus, Op. 13 (Psalms 55, 114) (on a 16"-c, 
Hungarian translation, for tenor, chorus and orchestra, 1923) 

Lassus: Psalmi Davidis poenitentiales (Psalms 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 
143) (1584) 

Liszt: Psalms 13 (tenor, choir, orch., 1863), 116 (choir, piano, 1871), 128 
(choir, organ, 1866), 137 (cantata for chorus of women's voices, with 
soprano solo, violin, harp, piano, and organ) 

Mapr: Psalms 30, 100, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 117, 121, 122, 121, 126, 
127, 128, 130, 132, 133, 139, 147 (Mayr, Johann Simon) 

Mendelssohn: Lobgesang, Op. 52 (1840) 

(Psalms 33, 40, 56, 96, 107, 116, 145, 150; canticle verses from Isaiah 
21:11-12, | Chronicles 16:8-10, Romans 13:12, Ephesians 5:14) 
Psalms 42 (Op. 42), 95 (Op. 46), 98 (Op. 91), 114 (Op. 51), 115 
(Op.31) (Psalm cantatas) 

Meyerbeer: Psalms 1, 12, 23 (soli, double choir), 25, 124 (choir, organ), 
130 (choir, orchestra), 91 (double choir a cappella), 98 (choir) 

Monteverdi: Psalms 110, 113, 120, 127, 147 in Vesperis in Festis Beata 
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Mariae Vergine (1610) 

Richter: Psalms (18 settings) (Strasbourg 1769-89) 

Scarlatti, A.: Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110) Nos. | & 2, for chorus and 
organ 
Laetatus sum (Psalm 122) Nos. | & 2, for chorus, violins, continuo 
Lauda Jerusalem Dominum (Psalm 147), for chorus and organ 
Laudate pueri Dominum (Psalm 113) Nos. | & 2, for soprano, chorus, 
strings and continuo 
Nisi Dominus aedificaverit (Psalm 127), for soprano, alto, strings and 
continuo 

Schubert: Psalms 23 (D.706, for 4 male voices, piano), 92 (D.953, solo 
bass and 4-part chorus) 

Schiitz: Psalmen Davids deutsch durch Cornelium Beckern in 4 Stimmen 
geteilt (Psalms 1, 2, 6, 8, 23, 84, 98, 100, 103, 110, 111, 121, 122, 126, 
128, 130, 136, 137, 150; canticle verses from Isaiah 49:11-16; 
Jeremiah 31:20; Song of Songs 1:8) (1619) 

Skoryk: Psalms 12 (men’s a cappella choir), 38 (woman’s a capella 
choir), 53 (mixed choir a capella (2005) 

Spohr: Drei Psalmen, Op. 85 (8, 23, 130) 

Sweelinck: Pseaumes de David (all 150) (on the French texts of the 
Genevan Psalter, a metrical adaptation of the Biblical Psalms made by 
Clément Marot and Theodore de Béze) 

Vivaldi: Beatus vir in C (Psalm 112), RV597, for soloists, choir, oboes, 
strings continuo 
Beatus vir in B-flat (Psalm 112), RV598, for two sopranos, alto, choir, 
strings, continuo 
Credid propter quod in C (Psalm 115), RV605 for soloists, chorus and 
orchestra 
Dixit Dominus meo in D (Psalm 110), RV594/595, for two choirs 
In exitu Israel in C major (Psalm 114), RV604, for soloists, choir, 
oboes, strings continuo 
Laetatus sum (Psalm 122), RV607), for chorus, strings and continuo 
Lauda Jerusalem Dominum in E minor (Psalm 147), RV609, for two 
sopranos, two choirs, strings and continuo 
Laudate Dominum in D minor (Psalm 117), RV606, for chorus, 
orchestra and continuo 
Laudate pueri Dominum in G major (Psalm 113), RV601, for soprano, 
orchestra and continuo 
Laudate pueri Dominum in A major (Psalm 117), RV602 for 2 
sopranos, chorus and two orchestras 
Nisi Dominus aedificaverit in G minor (Psalm 127), RV608), for 
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contralto, strings and continuo 
Psalms 110 (RV594/595), 112 (RV597/598), 113 (RV604), 115 
(RV605), 117 (RV606), 121 (RV607), 127 (RV608) 

Zelenka: Psalms 51, 110, 113, 114, 130, 147 


Proverbs 


I Proverbj di Salomone, tradotti dal testo originale dal cavaliere G. 
Bernardo De-Rossi (Rossi, Salomone, c.1570-c.1630) 


Ecclesiastes 


Vanity of Vanities (Bantock, Sir Granville) (1913) 
Vier ernste Gesdnge, Op. 121. Nos 1 & 2 use Eccl. 3:14-22 and 4:1-3 
(Brahms, Johannes, 1833-1897) (1896) 


Song of Songs 


“My Beloved Spake”, motet setting of 2:10-14 (Purcell, Henry, 1659- 
1695) (c.1680) 

Canticum canticorum (Lassus, Roland de) (c.1580) 

Canticum canticorum (Palestrina, Pierluigi da) (c.1580) 

Flos campi, choral suite with viola solo (Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 1872- 
1958) (Oxford 1925) 

The Rose of Sharon, Op.30 (Mackenzie, Alexander Campbell, 1847-1935) 
(Norwich Festival, 16 Oct. 1884) 

Sulamith (Rubinstein, Anton) (opera, Hamburg, 8 Nov. 1883) 


Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) 


Vier ernste Gesdnge, Op. 121. No. 3 uses Ecclus 41:1-2 (Brahms, 
Johannes) (1896) 


13) The Exile in Babylon 


Nonetheless, the political and social decline of the monarchy was the 
prelude to the second greatest disaster in Israel’s history, the Deportation 
to Babylon (597-538 BC). The child prodigy, organist and composer 
William Crotch wrote The Captivity of Judah (1789), and also a second 
oratorio by the same name (1834), a work that bears little resemblance to 
the oratorio he wrote in adolescence. 
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Many of the Biblical characters have been turned into operatic heroes, and 
certainly not all of them Israelites. Preeminent among them is Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon (605-562 BC), who sacked Jerusalem, destroyed the 
Solomitic Temple, and deported much of the population. He is particularly 
famous beyond this for his role in the life of the prophet Daniel, his mental 
illness, and subsequent turning to the God of Israel. He appeared on the 
stage at Hamburg in an opera by Reinhold Keiser (1704); Ariosti featured 
his lycanthropy in Vienna (1706). He was put into a ballet by a Portuguese 
composer and made the butt of a French opéra bouffe by J.J. Debillement 
(1871). He most famously features as the central character of Verdi’s third 
opera Nabucco (1842) which made the composer famous, for the vividness 
of characterization and the dramatic power of the depiction of oppressed 
people seeking freedom. 


Nebuchadnezzar 
Oratorio 


Babylon (Nicholl, Joseph Weston, 1875-1925) 

The Captivity of Judah (Crotch, William) (Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 4 June 
1789/Oxford 1834) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme (Giordani, G., 1744-1798) (opera?) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme (Guglielmi, Pietro Carlo, 1763-1817) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme (Rastrelli, Joseph, 1799-1842) (dramma 
sacro, Ancona 1816) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme [also: Gerusalemme distrutta] (Zingarelli, 
Niccolo Antonio, 1752-1837) 

Nebuchadnezzar (Dyson, George, 1883-1964) (1935) 

Die Zerstérung Jerusalems, Op.24 (Hiller, Ferdinand) (1840) 

Die Zestérung von Jerusalem, Op. 30 (Loewe, Carl) (oratorio, 1829) 


Opera 


Nabuco (Villebichot, A.) (1820) 

Nabuco (Debillement, Jean-Jacques-Joseph, 1824-1879) (opéra bouffe, 
Paris 1871) 

Nabucco (Verdi, G., 1813-1901) (Milan 1842) 

Nabucodnosor (Ariosti, A., 1666-1740) (Vienna 1706) 

Nebukadnezar (Keiser, R., 1674-1739) (Hamburg 1704) 

Die Verstérung Jerusa’em [sic] (Conradi, J.C.) (1661) 
First part: Die Eroberung des Tempels 
Second part: Die Eroberung der Burg Zion 
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The Babylonian Captivity is most powerfully conjured up in the various 
events and visions of the Book of Daniel. Nearly every event in the life of 
this prophetic figure has become a template for the life of faith in the midst 
of adversity and persecution, with the divine providence working its 
purposes, exercising transforming power over the past, the present and the 
future. 


Daniel 


The story of Daniel and his three young friends Shadrak, Meshack and 
Abednego who refuse to worship the Golden Statue of the King dominates the 
first part of the narrative (Daniel 3). It is powerfully captured by Benjamin 
Britten in his church parable The Burning Fiery Furnace (1966). In the later 
Greek part of the text Daniel is instrumental in saving the life of the virtuous 
Susanna who is falsely accused of adultery by her would-be seducers (Daniel 
13). In her innocent suffering, she has been seen as a type of Christ. 


Oratorio 


Cantico delle creature (Artmiiller, Conrad) (2008) 

Il cantico de’ tre fanciulli (The Song of the Three Holy Children) (Hasse, 
Johann Adolph, 1699-1783; text by Stefano Benedetto Pallavicino) 
(Dresden 1734) 

The Three Holy Children, Op.22 (Stanford, Charles Villiers, 1852-1924) 


Opera 


Daniel in der Loewengrube (Baals Sturz) (Weigl, J., 1766-1846) 
Daniello (Hasse, J.A., 1699-1783) (sacred opera) (Vienna 1731) 


Susanna 


Oratorio 


La Susanna (Stradella, Alessandro, 1642-1682) 
Susanna (Handel, George Frideric) (London 1749) 


Opera 


Susanna (Scarlatti, A.) (c.1680) 
Susanna a prophete Daniele vindicata (Bencini, P.P.) (1668) 
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Suzanne (Paladilhe, E., 1844-1926) (30 Dec. 1878) 
Suzanne au bain (Lafarge, G.) (1841) 
Suzanne la chaste (Monpou, H., 1804-1841) 


14) The Fall of Babylon and the Return to Palestine 


The conquest of Babylon by the Medes and the Persians (539-538 BC) is 
memorably depicted in Louis Spohr’s Der Fall Babylons (1840). William 
Walton’s oratorio Belshazzar’s Feast (1931) also described these events, 
and features the famous writing on the wall (Daniel 5). It follows in the 
manner of several works through the centuries depicting this famous and 
vivid episode in the fall of the great city 


Oratorio 


Belshazzar, HWV 61 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 27 March 1745) 

Belshazzar’s Feast (Sibelius, Jean, 1865-1957; incidental music to a play 
by H. Procope) (1906) 

Belshazzar’s Feast (Walton, William, 1902-1983) (\Leeds 1931) 

Il convito di Baldassare (Albergati-Capacelli, Pirro, 1663-1735) (performed?) 

II convito di Baldassare (Buzzi, A., 1812-1891) 

Il convito di Baldassare (Miceli, Giorgio, 1836-1895) 

Der Fall Babylons, WoO 63 (Spohr, Louis, 1784-1851) (1840) 


15) The Persian Era 


Closely associated with Nebuchadnezzar in terms of Biblical history are 
the Persian kings Cyrus (c.600-529 BC) and Darius (c.550-485 BC). 
Cyrus, having conquered the Babylonians, allowed the Jews to return to 
their homeland, and rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple (538 BC). He is 
seen as a prophetic figure, an instrument of God’s providence (Isaiah 
44:28; 45:1; Daniel 6:28; 10:1). He issued a proclamation for rebuilding 
the Temple. Darius, having seen Daniel spared in the Lions’ Den, ordered 
a decree to fear the God of Daniel (Daniel 6:25-28), and also issued a 
decree for restoration of the Temple (Ezra 6). While Biblical operas per se 
have not been written on them, they attracted much interest and attention 
as popular subjects for the dramatic stage, particularly in the 18" century, 
with certain recurring topoi becoming almost operatic subgenres in 
themselves. 
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Cyrus, Ezra and Nehemiah 


Oratorio 


Die Befreyung von Jerusalem (Stadler, Maximilian, 1748-1833) (Vienna 
1811, with considerable success) 

Gerusalemme convertita (Caldara, Antonio, 1670-1736) 

La liberatrice del popolo giudaico nella Persia, Kr.318 (Dittersdorf, Carl 
Ditters von, 1739-1799) 

La reedificazione di Gerusalmme (Cimarosa, Domenico, 1749-1801) 

La reedificazione di Gerusalmme (Zingarelli, Niccolo Antonio, 1752- 
1837) 


Cyrus 
Opera 


Ciro (Albinoni, T., 1674-1745)Ciro (Odio e amore) (Ariosti, A., 1666- 
1733) (with G.B. Buononcini) 

Ciro (Cavalli, P.E.,1600-1676) (with Mattiol1) 

Ciro (Ciampi, F., 1704) 

Ciro (Conti, F.B., 1681-1732) 

Ciro (Capotorti, L., 1767-1842) 

Ciro (Duni, E.R.,1709-1775) 

Ciro (Ferrandini, G., 1703-1793) 

Ciro (Fiodo, V., 1782-1863) 

Ciro in Armenia (Reutter, J.A.K.G., 1708-1772) 

Ciro in Armenia (d’ Agnesi, Maris T., 1724-1780) 

Ciro in Babilonia (Raimondi, P., 1786-1853) 

Ciro in Babilonia (Rossini, G.A., 1792-1868) (azione sacra, Ferrara 1812) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Albinoni, T., 1674-1745) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Araya, F., 1700-1770) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Benda, G., 1722-1795) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Borghi, G.B., 1740-1803) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Brizzio, P., 1737-1825) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Caldara, A., 1670-1736) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Cocchi, G., 1720-1804) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Galuppi, B.,1706-1785) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Hasse, J.A., 1699-1783) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Jommelli, N., 1714-1774) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Leo, L., 1694-1746) 
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Ciro riconosciuto (Piccinni, N., 1728-1800) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Rinaldo di Capua) (1715) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Sarti, G., 1729-1802) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Scarlatti, A., 1660-1725) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Schmidt, J.C., 1712-1795) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Tarchi, A., 1760-1814) (carn.1796 Piacenza) 
Ciro trionfante (Frezza, G.) (1662) 

Ciro, vendicatore di se stesso (Teofilo, Y.) (1638) 


Darius 


Oratorio 
The Feast of Darius (Smith, John Christopher, 1712-1795) (1762) 
Opera 


Dario (Alessandri, F., 1742-1811) 

Dario (Ariosti, A., 1678-1741) (with Vivaldi) (London King’s Theatre 10 
Aprill725) 

Dario (Galuppi, B., 1706-1785) 

Dario (Scarlatti, G., 1712-1777) 

Dario (Schmidt, J.C. 1712-1795) 


La disfatta di Dario (Cafaro, P.,1706-1787) 

La sconfitta di Dario (Giordani, G., 1744-1798) 

La disfatta di Dario (Masi, Giovanni) (1724) 

La disfatta di Dario (Paisiello, G., 1741-1816) 

La disfatta di Dario (Traetta, T.M.F.S., 1727-1779) 


Dario in Babilonia (Boretti, G.A.,1640) 

L incoronazione di Dario (Aldovrandini, G.A.V. ) (1665) 
L’incoronazione di Dario (Freschi, G.D., 1640-1690) 

L ‘incoronazione di Dario (Perti, G.A., 1661-1756) 
L’incoronazione di Dario (Vivaldi, A., 1678-1741) 


16) The Intertestamental Period 


The period of Exile and foreign domination—be it Babylonian, Persian or 
Greek—forms the next great era of Biblical history, the so-called 
Intertestamental Period, leading up to New Testament times (538-4 BC). 
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The Scriptures at this point are characterized by narratives of salvation, 
how God intervened through his angels or specially chosen servants to 
save his People from disaster. 


The memory of Esther, the queen of Ahasuerus, who delivered her people 
from massacre, is preserved and her actions remembered and celebrated by 
the Jews in the joyful festival of Purim. Although an obvious and 
attractive figure for dramatic depiction, she has been confined to oratorio 
since the end of the 18" century. A 20"-century exception was provided 
by Antoine Mariotte whose Esther, princesse d'Tsraél (a three-act tragédie 
lyrique after André Dumas and Sébastien-Charles Leconte) was created at 
the Opéra on 28 April 1925. It is notable for its choral writing, Oriental 
setpieces which punctuate the unfolding drama with great rhythmic power. 


Esther 


Oratorio 


Ester, liberatrice del popolo ebreo (Stradella, Alessandro, 1642-1682) 
Esther, HWV 50b (Handel, George Frideric) (1718) 

Esther (Dittersdorf, Karl Ditters von, 1739-1799) 

Esther (Manna, Gennaro, 1715-1779) 


Opera 


La Belle Ester (Palmieri, F.) (1841) 

Esther (Cola, G.) (1666) 

Esther (Jester, E.F., 1745-1822) 

Esther (Laurelli, D.) (1672) 

Esther (Praeger, H.A. 1783-1854) (Dutch) 

Esther (Weisgall, Hugo, 1912-1997) (New York 1993) 

Esther, princesse d'Tsraél (Mariotte, Antoine, 1875-1944) (Paris Opéra 28 
April 1925) 

Ester (Gabrielli, N., 1814-1891) 

Ester (? Ottaviani (1835) 

Ester (Scarlatti, A.) (c.1680) 

Ester (Tarchi, A., 1760-1814) (Florence, Lent 1797) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Graffigna, A., 1816-1896) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Malipiero, F.) (1822) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Pacini, G.) (Turin Teatro Reale | Feb.1848) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Peri, A.) (Parma 19 Feb. 1843) 
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Die liebreiche Esther (Strungk, Nicolaus A.,1640-1700) (Hamburg 1680) 
Overture Esther (D’ Albert, Eugen, 1864-1932) 
Symphony Midrash Esther (Meyerowitz, Jan, 1915-1998) 


Judith 


By far the most magnetic subject for opera librettists and composers has 
been that of Judith, the widow of Manasseh, who delivered her native city 
of Bethulia from the Assyrian general Holofernes, lulling him to sleep 
with her charms and then striking off his drunken head with a falchion, 
then returning in joy to Bethulia, now liberated, with her bloody trophy. 
The story is composite tale destined to strengthen faith in God’s saving 
power, even in the midst of national tragedy. The author places the action 
in the twelfth year of the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar, but the military 
commander Holofernes was probably the man sent against Phoenicia by 
Alexander Ochus in 350 BC. Although her story is part of the Greek 
Deutero-Canonical tradition, Judith became the most popular of Jewish 
Biblical heroines, retaining an enduring fascination from the earliest days 
of opera (Marco da Gagliano, La Giuditta 1626) well into the 20" century 
(with Siegfried Matthus’s expressive dramatic Judith 1985). P.C. 
Guglielmi’s tragedia sacra, La morte di Oloferne (Rome 1791) was often 
staged as an opera. Many opera scenarios have used her story: Judith und 
Holofernes by Leopold Kozeluch (1799), Giuditta by S. Levi (1844), 
Achille Peri (1860), Righi (1871), and Sarri (1875). Naumann wrote 
Judith (1858), Doppler another in 1870, and Alexander Serov a Russian 
opera under the same title in 1863, perhaps the most famous of these 
works. Martin Roder of Boston composed a “Judith”, but it was never 
performed, while George W. Chadwick’s Judith, half-cantata, half-opera, 
which might easily be fitted for the stage, had only a concert performance 
at a Worcester Festival in Massachusetts. 


Oratorio 


Giuditta, R.500.9 (Scarlatti, Alessandro) (Rome 1693; second version, 
Rome or Naples 1697) 

Giuditta (Cimarosa, Domenico, 1749-1801) 

Giuditta (Draghi, Antonio, 1635-1700) 

Giuditta (Freschi, Giovanni Domenico, 1640-1690) 

La Giuditta (Almeida, Francisco Antonio de, 1702-1755) 

La Giuditta (Badia, Carlo) (Vienna 1704; second setting, Vienna 1710) 

La Giuditta (Cazzati, Maurizio) (Bologna 24 March 1668) 
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La Giuditta (Draghi, Antonio) (Vienna 1668) 

La Giuditta (Lotti, Antonio) (a 3 voci, Vienna 1701) 

La Giuditta (Magnelli, Giuseppe) (c.1813) 

La Giuditta (Marcello, Benedetto) (1709 to his own libretto) 

La Giuditta (Porsile, Giuseppe) (Vienna 1723) 

La Giuditta (Ziani, Marc' Antonio) (Vienna 1686) 

Judith (Ame, Thomas Augustine, 1710-1778) (Drury Lane, 27 Feb. 1761, 
remarkable for the introduction of female voices into the choral parts) 

Judith (Galuppi, Baldassare, 1706-1785) 

Judith (Honegger, Arthur) (1926) 

Judith, Op.31 (Lefebvre, Charles Edouard, 1843-1917) (biblical drama, 
Paris 1879) 

Judith (Parry, Charles Hubert Hastings) (Birmingham Festival 1888) 

Judith (Smith, John Christopher, 1712-1795) 

Juditha Triumphans, devicta Holofernis barbarie, RV 644 (Vivaldi, 
Antonio) (Venice 1716) 


Opera 


Giuditta (Cimarosa, D., 1749-1801) 

Giuditta (Cimini, R.) (1868) 

Giuditta (Falchi, S.) (1887) 

La Giuditta (Gagliano, Marco da) (1626) 

Giuditta (Levi, S.) (1844) 

Giuditta (Miceli, Giuseppe ) (1872) 

Giuditta (Peri, Achille) (Milan La Scala 26 March 1860) 

Giuditta (Raimondi, P., 1786-1853) (1827) 

Giuditta (Righi, E.) (1841) 1871? 

Giuditta (Sarri, E.) (1836) 1875? 

Giuditta (Silveri, D.) (1885) 

Judith (Chadwick, George W., 1854-1931) (cantata/opera/lyric drama, 
concert performance, Worcester (Mass.) Festival, 26 Sept. 1901) 

Judith (Chishko, Oles' Semyonovich, 1895-1976) (1923) 

Judith (Doppler, A.F., 1821-1883) (Hungarian 1870) 

Judith (Ettinger, Max) (Nuremberg 1921) 

Judith (Goetze, K., 1836-1887) 

Judith (Gnecchi, Vittorio) (1953) 

Judith (Goossens, Eugene) (1929) 

Judith (Hebenstreit, M.) (on Nestroy’s parody of Hebbel, 1849) 

Judith (Matthus, Siegfried, b. 1934; text by the composer after F. Hebbel) 
(Berlin Komische Oper, 28 Sept. 1985) 
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Judith (Moss, A.C.) (American 1862) 

Judith (Naumann, E., 1827-1888) (1858) 

Judith (Opitz, M.) (1835) 

Judith (Réder, Martin, 1851-1895) (Boston) (unperformed) 

Judith (Serov, A.N.) (1863) 

Judith und Holofernes (Kozeluch, Leopold ) (1799) 

Judith, oder Die Belagerung von Bethulien (Fuss, J.E., 1777-1819) 
(Hungarian 1814) 

La morte di Oloferne (Guglielmi, P.A.) (tragedia sacra, Rome, Palazzo 
Colonna, 22 April 1791) 

Holofernes (Reznigek, N.) (Berlin 27 Oct. 1923) 


Pietro Metastasio’s oratorio libretto La Betulia Liberata (1734), focusing 
on the wider implications of Judith’s dynamic actions, proved a popular 
text. It was originally commissioned by Emperor Charles VI and was set 
by Georg Reutter the Younger in 1734, and subsequently by as many as 30 
composers, including: Pasquale Carafa, Florian Leopold Gassmann, 
Gaetano Pugnani, Niccolo Jommelli (1743), Ignaz Holzbauer (1752), 
Leopold Kozeluch (1780), Joseph Schuster (1787), Antonio Salieri (1821), 
and most famously W.A. Mozart (1771). 


Oratorio 


La Betulia liberata (Cafaro, Pasquale, 1706-1787) 

La Betulia liberata (Gassmann, Florian Leopold, 1729-1774) 

La Betulia liberata (Jommelli, Niccolo, 1714-1774) (1743) 

La Betulia liberata, K.118/74c (Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus) (1771) 
La Betulia liberata (Pugnani, Gaetano, 1731-1798) 

La Betulia liberata (Reutter, Georg, 1656-1738) 


Opera 


Betulia liberata (Bernasconi, Andrea, 1706-1784) (Munich 1754) 
La Betulia liberata (Holzbauer, Ignaz, 1711-1783) (1752) 

La Betulia liberata (Kozeluch, Leopold, 1732-1818) (1780) 

La Betulia liberata (Schuster, Joseph, 1748-1812) (1787) 

La Betulia liberata (Salieri, Antonio, 1750-1825) (1821) 


The subject of Judith and the liberation of Bethulia enjoyed particular 
popularity in Vienna, perhaps because of the enduring menace of Turkish 
invasion (1529-1683), finally overcome at the raising of the Second Siege 
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of Vienna (1683), and the subsequent victories of Prince Eugene of Savoy 
(until 1716). 


1635 Marco da Gagliano La Giuditta 1626; three-act opera (lost), libretto 
Andrea Salvadori, used as the basis for the Judith of Martin Opitz 

1668 Maurizio Cazzati; libretto Count Astorre Orsi (Bologna 24 March 
1668) 

1668 Antonio Draghi (Vienna 1668) 

1686 Marc’ Antonio Ziani (Vienna 1686) 

1701 Antonio Lotti La Giuditta a 3 voci (Vienna 1701) 

1704 Carlo Badia (Vienna 1704) 

1709 Benedetto Marcello, to his own libretto 

1710 Carlo Badia (second setting) (Vienna 1710) 

1723 Giuseppe Porsile (Vienna 1723) 


Tobit 


The Book of Tobit is another of the Deutero-Canonical works that reflects 
on the nature and implications of Exile, this time in Assyrian Ecbatata. It 
focuses on the righteous witness of Tobit and the journey of his son Tobias 
to find his bride Sarah, with the help of the archangel Raphael. With Ruth 
and the Song of Songs, it is also a pastoral, but this time an urban idyll. 
The joy of the covenant symbolized in marriage and the holy city of 
Jerusalem is at the emotional and symbolic heart of this book. 


Oratorio 


L’Ange et Tobie (Deffé, Pierre-Louis, 1819-1900) (1847) 

Il ritorno di Tobia, Hob.XXI:1 (Haydn, Joseph) (1775) 

Il Tobia (Myslivecek, Josef, 1737-1781) 

Tobia (Tobiae matrimonium) (Mayr, Johann Simon; text in Latin and 
Italian) (1794) 

Tobias (Feo, Francesco, 1691-1761) 

Tobias and the Angel (Dove, Jonathan) (community opera, London 1999) 

Tobie (Le retour de Tobie/Tobias) (Gounod, Charles, 1818-1893) (petit 
oratorio, 1865) 

Tobit (Smith, John Christopher, 1712-1795, arrangement of music by 
Handel) (London 1759) 
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17) The Maccabees 


The period of Greek-Syrian imperialism after the death of Alexander the 
Great (323-160 BC) initiated the tumultuous times in the last two centuries 
BC. The Jewish resistance under the Maccabee family witnessed a major 
military revolt leading to the first political freedom the Jews had 
experienced since the Babylonian invasion of 597 BC. Judas Maccabaeus 
(d. 161 BC) is one of the few heroes of ancient Israel who have survived in 
opera. Liberties have been taken with the popular story of martyrdom as 
told in 2 Maccabees 7. The tale of the Jewish champion of freedom and his 
brothers Jonathan and Simon, who lost their lives in the struggle against 
the tyranny of the Seleucid kings of Syria, is intensely dramatic. For stage 
purposes the dramatists have associated the massacre of a mother and her 
seven sons, and the murder of the aged Eleazar who caused the uprising of 
the Jews, with the family history of Judas himself. J.W. Franck produced 
Die Maccabdische Mutter (Hamburg 1679), Ariosti composed La Madre 
dei Maccabei” in 1704, Ignaz Xaver von Seyfried brought out Die 
Makkabder, oder Salmonda in 1818. Anton Rubinstein’s Die Makkabaer 
(Berlin 1875) had a modest hold on the German stage. The libretto is an 
adaptation by Mosenthal (author also of Goldmark’s The Queen of Sheba) 
of a drama by Otto Ludwig. 


Oratorio 


Alexander Balus, HWV 65 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 27 March 
1748) 

Gionata Maccabeo (Guglielmi, P. A.; text by Metastasio) (Naples 1798) 

Judas Maccabaeus, HWV 63 (Handel, George Frideric) (London | April 
1747) 

La madre dei Maccabei (Ariosti, Attilio) (1704) 


Opera 


Die Maccabdische Mutter (Franck, J.W.) (Hamburg 1679) 

Les Macabées (Rubinstein, Anton) (Berlin 17 April 1875) 

Die Makkabeer (Beyer, R., 1818-1853) 

Die Makkabder, oder Salmonea und ihre Séhne (Seyfried, I.F. von) 
(biblisches Drama, Vienna 21 Nov 1818) 

The Maccabees (Gnessin, Mikhail Fabianovich, 1883-1957) (1921-23) 
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2B. THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The period leading up to the birth of Jesus (c.6 BC) is dominated by the 
rise of the Idumean family under the dynamic Herod the Great (c.74-4 BC) 
who was made King of Judea by the Romans. His most famous musical 
depiction comes in Hector Berlioz’s oratorio on the infancy of Jesus 
L’Enfance du Christ (1854). This follows the accounts of Jesus’ birth in 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, as well as traditions associated with the 
Apocryphal Gospels, embroidering the characters of Herod, the shepherds 
of the Nativity, and imaginary characters from Sais in the Flight to Egypt. 


1) King Herod and the Holy Innocents of Bethlehem 


Oratorio 


L’Enfance du Christ (Berlioz, Hector) (Paris 10 Dec. 1854) 

La strage degli innocenti (Perosi, Lorenzo) (Milan 18 May 1900) 

Vesperae pro festo Santissimae Innocentium, MH 548 (Haydn, Michael, 
1737-1806) (1793) 


Opera 


Hérode (Chaumet, William, 1842-1903) (dramatic poem, Paris 
Conservatoire 1885) 
Herodes von Bethlehem (Wagner, K.J., 1772-1822) 


2) Jesus Christ the Messiah 


The life and work of Jesus is considered in its overall outlines most 
supremely by Handel in his Messiah (1742) (prophecy, nativity, ministry, 
passion and death, resurrection and Second Coming); also by Liszt in his 
oratorio Christus (1866); and Anton Rubinstein in his sacred opera Christ 
(1893) which covers the life and its eschatological implications in selected 
scenes. 


Christus, Opp.70-73 (Draeseke, Felix) (1835-1913) (choral trilogy, 
Dresden & Berlin, 1912) 
(Prelude Die Geburt des Herrn; 1. Christi Weihe; 2. Christus der 
Prophet, 3. Tod und Sieg des Herrn) 

Christus, 8.3 (Liszt, Franz) (1811-1886) (1872) 

Christus, Op.60 (Kiel, Friedrich, 1821-1885) 
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Christus, Op.97 (Mendelssohn, Felix, 1809-1847) (posthumous fragment) 
Christus, Op.117 (Rubinstein, Anton) (sacred opera, Berlin 1888) 
Christus, der Auferstandene, Op.26 (Schreck, Gustav, 1849-1918) 
Messiah, HWV 56 (Handel, George Frideric) (Dublin, 13 April 1742) 


3) The Nativity 


The Nativity has always been a focus of particular narrative enchantment 
and popular devotion. This focus is clear from the medieval Mystery Plays 
and the veneration of the Crib of Bethlehem fostered by the Franciscan 
Order, and integrated into the ritual of Midnight Mass. The celebration of 
Christmas was a particular target of disapproval by the Calvinist and 
Puritanical sects at the Reformation. In Lutheran states, however, the 
ancient tradition retained its popularity, with the 17" century seeing the 
emergence of the particular genre of the Christmas oratorio. This found 
full expression in the works of Praetorius and Schiitz, and reached a 
highpoint in the oratorios of Bach and Handel. A deepening interest is also 
discernible in the growth of English Christmas music in the Anglican 
tradition from the late 19" century into the 20". 


Oratorio 


Bethlehem, Op.49 (Mackenzie, Alexander Campbell, 1847-1935) 

A Boy was Born (Choral Variations on Old Carols), Op. 3 (Britten, 
Benjamin) (1933) 

Cantata pastorale per la nascita di Nostro Signore (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 
(c.1700) 

Cantata per la Notte del Santissimo Natale (Stradella, Alessandro; text by 
Baldini) (1665) 

A Ceremony of Carols, Op. 28 (Britten, Benjamin) (1942) 

Christmas (Somervell, Arthur, 1863-1937) 

Christmas Cantata (Honegger, Arthur) (1953) 

The Coming of Christ, H.170 (Holst, Gustave, 1874-1934) (incidental 
music) 

Czech Christmas Mass (“Hail Master”) (Ryba, Jakub Jan, 1765-1815) 
(Mass cantata 1796) 

A Dream of Christmas, H.139 (Holst, Gustave) 

Dialogus von der Geburt Christi (Keiser, Reinhard) (c.1700) 

Les Enfants a Bethléem, for soloists, children’s chorus and orchestra 
(Pierné Gabriel, 1863- 1937) (Amsterdam, 13 April 1907) 

“Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen” (carol) (Praetorius, Michael, 1571-1621) 
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Fantasia on Christmas Carols (Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 1872-1958) 
(1912) 

Die Freude der Hirten tiber die Geburt Jesu (Homilius, Gottfried August, 
1714-1785) (1777) 

“Frohlich soll mein Herze springen” (chorale) (Criiger, Johann, 1598- 
1662) (Berlin 1644) 

Fiirchtet euch nicht! (Christmas cantata) (Bernhard, Christoph, 1628- 
1682) 

Die Geburt Christi, Op. 90 (von Herzogenberg, Heinrich, 1843-1900) 
(oratorio, 1894) 

Die Geburt Christi (Theile, Johann, 1646-1724) (1678) 

Il genere umano consolato (Quirino Colombani; text by Pompeo Figari) 
(Apostolic Palace, Rome Christmas 1704) 

II gran natale di Christo salvator nostro (da Gagliano, Giovanni Battista, 
1582-1643, and Peri, Jacopo, 1561-1633; text by Jacopo Cicognini) 
(Compagnia dell' Arcangelo Raffaello, Florence; 25 Dec. 1622) 

In dulci jubilo (motet) (Praetorius, Michael) (1619) 

Historia der freudenreichen Geburt Jesu Christi, SWV 435 (Schiitz, 
Heinrich, 1585-1672) (1662) 

Hodie—Christmas Cantata (Vaughan Williams, Ralph) (1953-54) 

Holy Boy (Palmer, David) (Christmas Oratorio, Croydon 1977) 

Idille sur la naissance de Jésus-Christ (Désaugiers, Marc-Antoine, 1742- 
1793) 

Lutheranische Messe zum Weihnachtsmorgen (Praetorius, Michael, 1571- 
1621) (1620) 

Messiah, HWV56 (Handel, George Frideric) (1742) 

II miracolo del mago (Freschi, Giovanni Domenico, 1640-1690) 

Musikalische Andacht am Heiligen Christ-Abende (Weihnachtsoratorium) 
(Gebel, Georg, 1709-1753) (1748) 

II Natale del Redentore (Perosi, Lorenzo) (Como, 12 Sept. 1899) 

La nativité (Gossec, Fran¢ois-Joseph, 1734-1829) (oratorio, with the 
separation of choral groups, 1774) 

La nativité (Maréchal, Henri-Charles, 1842-1924) (1875) 

La Nativité du Seigneur (The Nativity of the Lord/The Birth of the 
Saviour) (Messiaen, Olivier, 1908-1992) (work for organ, 1935) 

The Nativity (Stewart, Humphrey John, 1856-1932) 

El Nitto (Adams, John) (nativity opera-oratorio, Paris 2000) 

“O Jesulein stiss” (carol) (Scheidt, Samuel, 1587-1654) 

On Christmas Night (Butterworth, George Sainton Kaye, 1885-1916) 
(1912) 

Oratorio de Noél, Op.12 (Saint-Saéns, Camille) (1858) 
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Oratorio pour la naissance de l'enfant Jesus (Lochon, Jacques-Fran¢ois) 
(c.1701) 

La pastorale de Noél (Hahn, Reynaldo, 1875-1947) (Christmas mystery, 
1908) 

Per la festivita del Santo Natale (Costanzi, Giovanni Battista; text by 
Metastasio) (private theatre of Cardinal Ottoboni at the Palazzo della 
Cancelleria, Rome, 2 Jan.1727) 

Per la notte del Santissimo Natale (Cesarini, Carlo Francesco; text by 
Cambise Bonfranci (Apostolic Palace, Rome, Christmas 1696) 

Der Stern von Bethlehem, Op.83 (Kiel, Friedrich) 

“Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht“ (carol) (Gruber, Franz Xaver, 1787-1863; 
text by Joseph Mohr) (Christmas Eve 1818) 

There Was a Child (oratorio for soprano, tenor, chorus, and children's 
choirs) (Dove, Jonathan, b.1959) (2009) 

Uns ist ein Kind geboren (? Krieger) (c.1680) 

Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme (BuxWV 100) (Buxtehude, Dietrich/Diderik) 
(1680) 

Weihnachts-Cantaten (Graupner, Christoph, 1683-1760) (Darmstadt 
1740s) 

(Frohlocke, werte Christenheit, Der Herr hat mich gehabt; Das Licht des 
Lebens scheinet hell; Das Licht scheinet in der Finsternis; Von Gott 
will ich nicht lassen) 

Weihnachts-Cantate, Op.72 (Gast, Friedrich Moritz, 1821-1889) (1870) 

Weihnachts-Kantate (Lyra, Justus Wilhelm, 1822-1882) (1872) 

Ein Weihnachtsmysterium, Op.31 (Wolfrum, Philipp, 1854-1919) (Christmas 
play, 1899) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium, BWV 248 (Bach, Johann Sebastian) (Leipzig 
1734) Weihnachts-Oratorium (Eybler, Joseph, 1764-1846) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium (Graun, Karl Heinrich, 1704-1759) (1755) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium, Op.5 (Miiller, Heinrich Fidelis, 1827-1905) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium (Stélzel, Gottfried Heinrich, 1690-1749) (a 10- 
cantata cycle, first performed during the two weeks between Christmas 
1736 and Epiphany 1737) 

Weihnachtsoratorium, Op.110 (Wermann, Friedrich Oskar, 1840-1906) 


Operas (chronological) 


The popularity of Christmas as a universal feast of light, love and 
communion is also reflected in the prevalence of this theme in opera, 
either as direct focus or as atmospheric backdrop to the action where the 
spiritual power of the feast exercises a transforming influence. Century by 
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century the interest has grown, fuelled in the late 19 century by the 
Christmas stories of Charles Dickens and Nikolai Gogol. In the later 20" 
century a veritable new genre of radio and television Nativity opera in the 
United States developed in the wake of Gian Carlo Menotti’s popular 
Epiphany work Amahl and the Night Visitors (1951). 


18" century 


The Christmas Tale (Charles Dibdin; libretto by David Garrick) (27 Dec. 
1773; Drury Lane Theatre, London) 

Die Weihnacht auf dem Lande (Johann Baptist Schenk; libretto by Peter 
Wiest) (14 Dec. 1786; Leopoldstadter Theater, Vienna) 


19" century 


El turron de Nochebuena (Cristobal Oudrid; libretto by José Maria 
Gutiérrez de Alba) (24 Dec. 1847; Teatro Variedades, Madrid) 

La nuit de Noél, ou L'anniversaire (Henri Reber; libretto by Eugéne 
Scribe) (9 Feb. 1848; Opéra Comique (Théatre Favart), Paris) 

El pavo de Navidad (Francisco Asenjo Barbieri; libretto by Ricardo Puente 
y Brafias) (24 Dec. 1866,Teatro de Variedades, Madrid) 

Vakula the Smith (Pyotr Ilyich Tchaikovsky; libretto by Yakov Polonsky, 
after Gogol) (6 Dec. 1876; Maryinsky Theatre, St Petersburg). 

Cherevichki (The Tsarina's Slippers) (Tchaikovsky's revised version of 
Vakula the Smith) (9 Jan. 1887; Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow) 

Noél ou Le mystére de la nativité (Paul Vidal; text in verse by Maurice 
Bouchor) (25 Nov. 1890 ; Petit-Théatre des Marionettes de la Galerie 
Vivienne, Paris) 

Christmas Eve (Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov who also wrote the libretto 
after Gogol) (10 Dec. 1895; Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg) 

La cena de nochebuena o A caza del gordo (Rafael Calleja Gomez; 
libretto by Angel Caamafio Izquierdo) (24 Dec. 1896; Teatro Martin, 
Madrid) 


20" century 


Ein Weihnachtsmarchenspiel (Sigwart zu Eulenburg; libretto by his father 
Philipp zu Eulenburg “Friedrich Haésens”) (22 Dec. 1900; Deutsches 
Nationaltheater, Hamburg) 

Die Weihnacht (Alberto Gentili; libretto by Ferdinando Fontana after 
Carlo Righetti) (25 Dec. 1900 in German translation; K6nigliches Hof- 
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und Nationaltheater, Munich) 

II Natale (Arturo Cadore, 1877-1929; libretto by Romeo Carugati), opera 
in one act (later two) (7 Sept. 1902; Teatro dal Verme, Milan) 

Yolka (Vladimir Rebikov; libretto by Sergey Plaksin after Dostoyevsky's 
story “A Christmas Tree and a Wedding”) (children’s opera; 1903 in 
Russia) 

In Knecht Ruprechts Werkstatt (Wilhelm Kienz]; libretto Hildegard Voigt) 
(25 Dec. 1907; Opernhaus Graz, Austria) 

Noél (Frédéric Alfred d'Erlanger, 1868-1943; libretto by Jeanne and Paul 
Ferrier) (28 Dec. 1910 ; Opéra-Comique, Paris) 

Les Cadeaux de Noél (Xavier Leroux; libretto by Emile Fabre) (25 Dec. 
1915; Opéra-Comique, Paris) 

Das Christ-Elflein (Hans Pfitzner; libretto by Pfitzner and Ilse von Stach) 
(11 Dec. 1917; KGniglich-Sachsisches Hoftheater, Dresden) 

A Christmas Tale (Eleanor Everest Freer; libretto by Barrett H. Clark after 
Maurice Bouchor) (27 Dec. 1927; Houston, Texas) 

Weihnacht (radio opera, also known as Weihnacht 1929) (Werner Egk; 
libretto by Robert Seitz) (broadcast in 1929 by Bayerischer Rundfunk) 

The Christmas Rose (Frank Bridge; libretto by Margaret Kemp-Welch and 
Constance Cotterell, after a children’s play) (8 Dec. 1931; Royal 
College of Music's Parry Opera Theatre, London). The work was 
revived in December 1979 in a concert performance by the BBC Welsh 
Symphony Orchestra and was later recorded by the Chelsea Opera 
Group. 

Grofstadt Weihnacht (radio opera) (Werner Egk; libretto by Robert Seitz) 
(broadcast in 1931) 

Magyar kardcsony (Hungarian Christmas) (Jeno Adam; libretto by Klara 
Tiidds) (22 Dec. 1931; Hungarian State Opera House, Budapest) 

I] natale di Gesu (Franco Vittadini; libretto by Angiolo Silvio Novaro) (20 
Dec. 1933; Teatro Petruzzelli, Bari) 

...Y manana Navidad (...And Tomorrow Christmas) (children's zarzuela) 
(Manuel Villacafias Sastre; libretto by Fernandez Cuesta) (25 
Dec.1940; Teatro Alcala, Madrid). The title echoes a recurring phrase 
in traditional Spanish Christmas carols: “Esta noche es Nochebuena Y 
mafana Navidad” (Tonight is Christmas Eve and tomorrow 
Christmas). 

Ceské jeslicky (A Czech Nativity Scene) (Jaroslav Kricka; libretto by Jan 
Porta and BohuS Stejskal) (15 Jan. 1949; Prague, State Opera). The 
scenario is based on Czech folk plays and traditional Christmas carols. 
Ceské jeslicky has been revived several times in the Czech Republic, 
including a 2009 performance in Opava. 
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Amahl and the Night Visitors (Gian Carlo Menotti who also wrote the 
libretto) (24 Dec. 1951; as a live television broadcast for the NBC 
Opera Theatre) 

A Christmas Carol (1) (Bernard Herrmann; libretto by Maxwell Anderson 
after Charles Dickens) (23 Dec. 1954; as a television broadcast on CBS 
Chrysler Shower of Stars). The cast included the young Marilyn Horne 
dubbing Sally Fraser who played Belle and the Ghost of Christmas 
Past. Although billed as a “television opera”, its style was closer to that 
of a musical. 

A Child is Born (Bernard Herrmann; libretto he and Maxwell Anderson 
adapted from Stephen Vincent Benet’s blank verse play A Child Is 
Born) (23 Dec. 1955; as a broadcast on the CBS Network's General 
Electric Theater). Although lasting only 30 minutes, this was more 
operatic in style than Herrmann's previous television opera, A 
Christmas Carol, and had a cast that included two stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Nadine Conner and Theodor Uppman, with the 
young Harvey Presnell in the minor role of Dismas the Thief. 

A Christmas Miracle (chamber opera) (Mark Fax; libretto by Owen 
Dodson) (6 Mar. 1959; Howard University, Washington DC) 

The Nativity According to St. Luke (Randall Thompson) (12 Dec. 1961; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) 

Christmas Trilogy (three pageant operas) (John La Montaine, who also 
wrote the librettos based on medieval Christmas plays, the Bible, and 
the Latin liturgy) (commission by the Washington National Cathedral, 
1961 and 1969) 

Novellis, Novellis (24 Dec. 1961) 

The Shephardes Playe (1 Dec. 1967) 

Erode the Greate (31 Dec. 1969) 

Jeslicky svatého Frantiska (The Nativity Scene of Saint Francis) (final 
scene) (Pavel Helebrand) (1996, many performances in Ostrava) 

The Greenfield Christmas Tree (Douglas Moore) (8 Dec. 1962; The 
Bushnell Center for the Performing Arts) 

A Christmas Carol (2) (Edwin Coleman; libretto by Margaret Burns Harris 
based on Charles Dickens) (24 Dec. 1962; as a broadcast on BBC 
Television which had commissioned the work). It was also broadcast 
in the United States in January 1963 on PBS Television. The critic 
from Variety described the score as “arid and spikey” and unlikely to 
appeal to general audiences 

Das lange Weihnachtsmahl (Paul Hindemith; libretto based on Thornton 
Wilder's play The Long Christmas Dinner) (17 Dec. 1962; in 
Mannheim); English version titled The Long Christmas Dinner (13 
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Mar. 1963; Juilliard School of Music, New York) 

Abend, Nacht und Morgen (Mr Scrooge) (Jan Cikker; libretto by Cikker, 
based on Charles Dickens's 4 Christmas Carol) (simultaneously, 5 
Oct. 1963; Neues Stadttheater am Friedrichsplatz, Kassel; and the 
Slovak National Theatre, Bratislava). 

Il canto di Natale (Lino Liviabella; libretto by Enzo Lucio Murolo, based 
on Dickens's A Christmas Carol) (14 Jan. 1966; Teatro Comunale di 
Bologna in a double bill with Humperdinck’s Hénsel und Gretel) 

The Magi (John La Montaine; who also wrote the libretto based on 
Biblical texts) (27 Dec. 1967; Washington National Cathedral; paired 
with La Montaine's The Shephardes Playe (Number 2 in his Christmas 
Trilogy) which had premiered there earlier that month) 

The First Christmas (John Henry Antill; libretto by Pat Flowers) (25 Dec. 
1969; ABC television broadcast from Sydney, Australia; a commission 
from the government of New South Wales, it was shown again in Dec. 
1970) 

The Business of Good Government (Yale Marshall; libretto adapted by 
Wesley Balk from John Arden and Margaretta D'Arcy's 1960 
Christmas play of the same name) (12 Dec. 1970; Hennepin Ave. 
Methodist Church, Minneapolis) 

A Christmas Carol (3) (Greg Sandow, who also wrote the libretto based on 
Dickens) (21 Dec. 1977; Eastern Opera Theater, Stratford, Connecticut) 

A Christmas Carol (4) (Norman Kay; libretto by John Morgan based on 
Dickens) (25 Dec. 1978; as television broadcast by Harlech 
Television). The role of Ebeneezer Scrooge was sung by Geraint 
Evans. 

A Christmas Carol (5) (Thea Musgrave; libretto by Musgrave based on 
Dickens) (7 Dec. 1979; Virginia Opera in Norfolk, Virginia; first UK 
performance, 14 Dec. 1981; Royal Opera House, with Frederick 
Burchinal as Ebeneezer Scrooge; it was later broadcast on Granada 
Television) 

Jeslicky svatého Frantiska (The Nativity Scene of Saint Francis) (Pavel 
Helebrand; libretto by the composer, based on the writings of Saint 
Francis and the poetry of traditional Czech folk theatre) (12 Dec. 1996; 
Antonin Dvorak Theatre, Ostrava). Since that time, the work has been 
performed in Ostrava during the Christmas seasons of 2005, 2009, 
2012, 2015) 

Gift of the Magi (David Conte; libretto by Nicholas Giardini based on O. 
Henry's short story “The Gift of the Magi’) (7 Dec. 1997; San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music) 
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21" century 


El Nino (John Adams; libretto compiled by Adams from biblical texts and 
poems by a variety of authors) (15 Dec. 2000; Théatre du Chatelet, 
Paris, by the Deutsches Symphonie-Orchester Berlin, the London 
Voices, the vocal ensemble Theatre of Voices, and conductor Kent 
Nagano. The premiere production was a semi-staged performance 
directed by Peter Sellers.) 

God Bless Us, Every One! (Thomas Pasatieri; libretto by Bill Van Horn 
and Michael Capasso) (16 Dec. 2010; Dicapo Opera Theatre, New 
York City) 

Silent Night (Kevin Puts; libretto by Mark Campbell, an adaptation of the 
screenplay for the film Joyeux Noél, 2005) (12 Nov. 2011; Minnesota 
Opera, Ordway Theater). The opera won the 2012 Pulitzer Prize for 
Music. 

A Christmas Carol (6) (lain Bell; libretto by Simon Callow based on 
Dickens) (5 Dec. 2014; Houston Grand Opera). The work is a 
90-minute chamber opera for orchestra and one singer (tenor) in which 
he portrays multiple characters in the story. The Heldentenor Jay 
Hunter Morris was the singer in the original production, while Mark Le 
Brocq performed the role in the December 2015 revival by Welsh 
National Opera. 

Becoming Santa Claus (Mark Adamo, who also wrote the libretto) (4 Dec. 
2015; Dallas Opera at the Winspear Opera House) 


4) The Blessed Virgin Mary 


The Mother of Jesus is also the subject of the Apocryphal Gospels, and her 
Presentation in the Temple is the subject of an opera by Limnander. Her 
role in the Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity and Purification are all 
incidental to the Christmas Story, but receive a special programmatic 
treatment in the series of 15 Rosary Sonatas by the Salzburg violinist and 
composer Heinrich Ignaz Biber (1676) where the Joyful, Sorrowful and 
Glorious Mysteries are all considered in colourful and virtuoso style by the 
solo violin. The Vespers of the Blessed Virgin Mary by Claudio 
Monteverdi (1610) celebrate Mary’s unique position in the history of 
salvation, as mother of the redeemer. 


‘Ave generosa’, ‘O viridissima virga’ (sequences) (Hildegard of Bingen, 
1098-1179) 
Cantica Beatae Virginis (Magnificat for 4 voices) (Lobo, Duarte, c.1565- 
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1646) (1605) 

Cantigas de Santa Maria (sacred songs) (King Alfonso X ‘EI Sabio’, 
1221-1284) 

Il giardino di rose: La Santissima Vergine del Rosario (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Hymn to the Virgin (Britten, Benjamin, 1913-1976) (1930 rev. 1934) 

Die Rosenkranz Sonaten (Biber, Heinrich Ignaz Franz von, 1644-1704) 
(for violin and continuo, 1676) 

Vespro della Beata Vergine (Monteverdi, Claudio, 1567-1643) (1610) 


The Nativity of Mary 


La concettione della beata Vergina (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 
L’Enfance de Christ (Berlioz, Hector) (Paris 10 Dec. 1854) 
Maria, Op.48 (Ryelandt, Joseph-Victor-Marie, 1870-1965) 
La nascita di Maria Vergine (Paisiello, Giovanni, 1740-1816) 
La vierge (Massenet, Jules) (/égende sacrée, Paris 1880) 


St Joseph and St Elizabeth 


Die heilige Elisabeth (Miller, Henrich Fidelis, 1827-1905) 
La morte di San Giuseppe (Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista, 1710-1736) 
II transito di S. Giuseppe (Colonna, Giovanni Paolo, 1637-1695) 


Opera 


Maria (Marja) (Melcer, H.) (Polish 1869?) 

Maria (Manent, F.) (Spanish 1827) 

Maria (Marti, M.) (Spanish 1837) 

Maria (Morpurgo, Irene) (Egyptian 1855) 

Maria (Statowski, R.) (Polish 1864) 

Maria (Szabados, B., with Szendy and Beri) (Hungarian 1862) 

Maria adolescente dans le temple de Jerusalem (Limnander de 
Nieuwenhove, A.M.G., 1814-1892) 

Maria al Golgota (Sonzogno, A.) (1873) 

Santa Maria (Hammerstein, G.) (American 1846) 


5) The Life of Jesus 


The childhood of Jesus is briefly reflected on in L’Enfance du Christ 
(1854). The Light of the World (1873) by Arthur Sullivan, with a libretto 
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by Sullivan and the assistance of George Grove, is based on the New 
Testament. The story of the oratorio narrates the whole life of Christ, 
focusing on his deeds on Earth as preacher, healer and prophet. The 
oratorio was inspired by William Holman Hunt's (1827-1910) popular 
painting The Light of the World (1853-54). The ministry from the point of 
view of the disciples is described in Elgar’s The Apostles (1903) which 
covers their story from the call in Galilee to Pentecost. Aspects of Jesus’ 
preaching are explored in settings of the Beatitudes (by Franck 1869, 
Kienzl in his opera Der Evangelimann 1895, Bliss 1962, and Goodall 
2009), and in reflection on one of his most famous parables, the Prodigal 
Son (in operas by Auber 1850 and Ponchielli 1880; oratorios by Sullivan 
1869 and Debussy 1883; and Benjamin Britten’s church parable 1968). 


The Childhood 


La Fuga in Egitto (Zingarelli, Niccolo Antonio) (1752-1837) (Naples 
1837) 
Gesu presentato nel tempio (Caldara, Antonio) 
Die Kindheit Jesu (Bach, Johann Christoph Friedrich, 1732-1795) 
Oratorio della Purificazione (Della Valle, Pietro) (Rome 1640) 
Vingt Regards sur l’Enfant Jésus (Twenty Contemplations of the Child 
Jesus) (Messiaen, Olivier) (piano pieces, 1944) 


The Ministry 


The Apostles (Elgar, Edward, 1857-1934) (Birmingham Festival 1903) 

Godspell (Schwartz, Stephen Lawrence; text by Michael Tebelak (rock 
opera, New York 1971) 

Jesus Christ Superstar (Lloyd Webber, Andrew; text by Tim Rice) (rock 
opera, Kansas 1971) 

Jesus de Nazareth (Morera, Enrique, 1865-1942) (performed?) 

The Lamb of God, Schleifer 115 (Gilchrist, William Wallace, 1846-1916) 

The Light of the World (Sullivan, Arthur) (Birmingham Festival, 27 
Aug.1873) 

Il mare di Tiberiade (Vittadini, Franco, 1884-1948; text by Luigi Illica) 
(opera, c.1912-14; unperformed) 

Il Nazareno (Gianettini, Giovanni Antonio,1869-1934) (opera, Buenos 
Aires 20 Jan. 1911) 

Nazareth (Vittadini, Franco) (visione lirica, 1 act; text by Giuseppe 
Adami) (Pavia Fraschini 27 May 1925) 

La tentazione di Gesu (Cordara, Carlo, 1866-1930) (c.1896) 
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Trasfigurazione di Nostro Signore Gesu Cristo (Perosi, Lorenzo) (Venice 
20 Mar. 1898) 

La Transfiguration de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ (The Transfiguration 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ) (Messiaen, Oliver) (for mixed choir, seven 
instrumental soloists and a large orchestra, 1965-69) 


6) The Preaching, Parables and Miracles 
Preaching (the Beatitudes) 


Les Béatitudes (Franck, César) (1869-79) 

The Beatitudes (Bliss, Sir Arthur) (Coventry Cathedral, 1962) 

The Beatitudes (Goodall, Howard) (2009) 

The Beatitudes, choral work in eight movements (Hawes, Patrick, b.1958) 
(2016) 

Der Evangelimann (Kienzl, Wilhelm) (opera 1895) 

Five Sayings of Jesus (Davies, Henry Walford, 1869-1941) (Worcester 
Festival 1911) 

Jésus sur le lac de Tibériade (Gounod, Charles) (1873) 


The Our Father 


O Padre Nostro (5-part choir a cappella) (Verdi, Giuseppe, 1813-1901) 
(1898) 

Otce nds (4-part choir, harp and organ) (Janaéek, Leo8, 1854-1928) 

Otche nash (4-part choir a cappella) (Tchaikovsky, Pyotr Ilyich 1840- 
1893) 

Our Father (from The Kingdom) (Elgar, Edward, 1857-1934) 

Pater Noster (4-part choir and organ) (Cherubini, Luigi, 1760-1842) 

Pater Noster (for five voices and organ) (Gounod, Charles, 1818-1893) 
(1892) 

Pater Noster (from Christus) (7-part choir and organ) (Liszt, Franz, 1811- 
1886) (1872) 

Pater Noster (Meyerbeer, Giacomo, 1791-1864) (4-part choir a cappella) 
(Offertorium motet, 1857) 

Pater Noster, Op. 33 (8-part double choir a cappella) (Nicolai, Otto, 1810- 
1849) 

Vater Unser in Himmelreich (from the Organ Sonata in D minor, Op. 65 

No. 6) (Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix, 1809-1847) 
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Healing 


The Daughter of Jairus (Stainer, John) (Worcester Festival 1878) 

La fille de Jaire (Grandval, Clémence de, 1828-1907) (c.1881) 

The Light of Life, Op.29 [the Man Born Blind] (Elgar, Edward) (Worcester 
Festival, 1896) 


Parables 


L'Enfant prodigue (Auber, Daniel-Francois-Esprit, 1786-1871) (opera, 
Paris 1850) 

L'Enfant prodigue (Debussy, Claude, 1862-1918) (cantata, Paris 1884) 

Il figliuol prodigo (Ponchielli, Amilcare, 1834-1886) (opera, Milan 1880) 

The Prodigal Son, Op.46 (Prokofiev, Sergei, 1891-1953) (ballet, 1929) 

The Prodigal Son (Sullivan, Arthur, 1842-1900) (oratorio, 1869) 

Der verlorene Sohn (Eberlin, Johann Ernst, 1702-1762) (oratorio) 


7) Gospel Characters 


The characters from the life of Jesus have received treatment mainly in 
opera: John the Baptist by Massenet (1881) and Richard Strauss (1905), 
with Herod Antipas, Herodias and Salome treated very differently by the 
same composers. Mary Magdalene is the subject of an oratorio by 
Massenet (1873), and Lazarus of an oratorio by Schubert (1820). 


John the Baptist 
Oratorio 


II Batista (Caldara, Antonio) 

La fede sacrilega nella morte del Precusor S. Giovanni Battista (Fux, 
Johann Joseph, 1660- 1741; text by Pariarti) (1714) 

S. Giovanni Battista, G.3.3 (Stradella, Alessandro) 

Jean le Précurseur (Couture, Guillaume, 1851-1915) (1907-09) 

St. John the Baptist (Macfarren, George Alexander) (Bristol 23 Oct. 1873) 

The Dance of Salome (Rogers, Bernard, 1893-1968) (orchestral work, 
Rochester 25 Apr. 1940) 


Opera 


Heérodiade (Massenet, Jules) (Paris 1881) 
Salome (Strauss, Richard) (Dresden 1905) 
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Mary Magdalene 


Der btibende Siinder, MH147 (Haydn, Michael, 1737-1806) 

La conversione di Maddalena (Bononcini, Giovanni, 1670-1747) 

Dialogus inter Magdalenam et Jesum, H.423 (Charpentier, Marc-Antoine, 
1634-1704) 

La Maddalena (Bertali, Antonio, 1605-1669) 

La Maddalena a piedi di Cristo (Bononcini, Giovanni, 1670-1747) 

Maddalena ai piedi di Cristo (Caldara, Antonio) (c. 1700) 

Marie-Magdeleine (Massenet, Jules) (1873) 

St Mary Madalene (Stainer, John), (Gloucester Festival 1882) 

S. Petrus et S. Maria Magdalena (Hasse, Johann Adolph) (Venice 1759) 

Il trionfo della gratia (Santa Maria Maddalena), R.499.6 (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 


Lazarus, Mary and Martha 


Die Auferweckung Lazarus (Bach, Johann Christoph Friedrich, 1732- 
1795) 

Die Auferweckung des Lazarus, Op. 132 (Loewe, Carl, 1796-1869) 

Lazarus, oder Die Feier der Auferstehung, D.689 (Schubert, Franz, 1797- 
1828) (1820) 

The Raising of Lazarus (Rogers, Bernard, 1893-1968) (cantata for soloists, 
chorus and orchestra) (1928) 

La risurrezione di Lazzaro (Perosi, Lorenzo) (Venice 27 July 1898) 

Les saintes Maries de la mer (Paladilhe, Emile, 1844-1926) (sacred lyric 
drama, Montpellier 1892) 


8) The Passion, Death and Resurrection 


The mysteries of Holy Week, the Passion of Jesus, from the acclaim of Palm 
Sunday, through the sorrows of Holy Thursday and Good Friday, to the 
sublimity of Easter Sunday, form the apex of the musical consideration of the 
life of Jesus. The sorrows of the Garden of Gethsemane are depicted by 
Beethoven in the oratorio The Mount of Olives (1805). Settings of the whole 
Passion, usually based on one of the four Gospel accounts, with reflective 
choruses and arias added, again became an established genre on the 17" 
century, following on the Medieval Passion Plays that had taken on new life. 
In 1634 villagers of Oberammergau vowed to put on their now-famous 
Passion Play if they were spared from the Black Death. Again an enduring 
symbol was born out of the suffering of the times in which it was established. 
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The Passion (Holy Week) 


Oratorio per la Settimana Santa (Rossi, Luigi, 1597-1659) 


The Office of Tenebrae (selection) 


Lamentations (Durante, Francesco, 1684-1755) 

Lamentations (Tallis, Thomas, 1505-1585) 

Lamentations (White, Robert, 1538-1547) 

Lamentation for Wednesday of Holy Week (Stradella, Alessandro, c.1645- 
1642) 

Lessons for Good Friday (Brito, Estévao de, 1575-1641) 

Lessons for Maundy Thursday (Lassus, Roland de) 

Lessons for Maundy Thursday (Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, 1525- 
1594) 

Responsoria Pro Hebdomada Sancta, ZWV 55 (Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Tenebrae Responsories (MacMillan, James) (2006) 


Palm Sunday 


L’Entrata di Cristo in Gerusalemme (Perosi, Lorenzo) (Milan 25 Apr. 
1900) 

Jerusalem (Pierson, Henry Hugo, 1815-1873) (Norwich Festival 23 Sept. 
1852) 


Holy Thursday: the Last Supper and Gethsemane 


Die Liebesmesse, Op.27 (Zilcher, Hermann, 1881-1948) (Strasbourg 1913) 

Christus am Olberge, Op.85 (Beethoven, Ludwig van) (Vienna 1803) 

The Garden of Olivet (Bottesini, Giovanni, 1821-1889) (Norwich Festival 
1887) 

Gethsemane (King, Matthew) (chamber-oratorio, Spitalfields Festival 
1998) 

The Last Supper (Birtwistle, Harrison, b. 1934) (opera, Berlin 2000) 

The Passion According to St John/St Matthew (Bach, J.S.) (1724/1727) 


St Peter Weeping 


Lagrime di San Pietro, con un motetto nel fine (Lassus, Roland de; text by 
Tansillo) (1595) 
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Lachrime di San Pietro (Sances, Giovanni Felice, 1600-1679) (oratorio; 
Vienna 1666) 
Oratorio di S. Pietro Piangente (Ziani, Pietro Andrea, c.1616-1684) 


The Passion (Trial, Crucifixion, Death) (Sepolcro) 


L’agonia del redentore (Vittadini, Franco) (choral work, 1933) 

Bespiegelt euch in Jesu Leiden (Rolle, Christian Friedrich, 1716-1785) 

Betrachtung der 9. Stunde am Todestage Jesu (Telemann, Georg Philipp, 168 1- 
1767) (1755) 

Der blutschwitzende Jesus (Eberlin, Johann Ernst, 1702-1762) 

Christi Grablegung, Op.49 (Neukomm, Sigismund, 1778-1858) 

Christ lag in Todesbanden (Mass setting) (Zachow, Friedrich Wilhlem, 1 663- 
1713) 

Le Cinque Piaghe di Cristo (Draghi, Antonio, 1635-1700) 

La crocifissione e la morte di Gest Cristo signor nostro (Stradella, 
Alessandro) 

Dies Passion unseres Herrn (Miller, Heinrich Fidelis, 1827-1905) 

Drama Christi (Benoit, Peter, 1834-1901) (1871) 

Gesu al calvario, ZWV 62 (Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Gesu sotto il peso della croce (Majo, Gian Francesco de, 1697-1771) 

Gethsemane und Golgatha, Op.96 (Schneider, Friedrich, 1786-1853) 

Historia des Leidens Jesu Christi (Schiitz, Heinrich) (1666) 

Holy Man (Son of Man) (Palmer, David) (Easter Story, Croydon 1977) 

INRI, Oratorium (Artmiiller, Conrad) (Médlin June 2012) 

Jesu, deine Passion (Wolf, Ernst Wilhelm, 1735-1792) 

Jesus Christ Superstar (Lloyd Webber, Andrew; text by Tim Rice) (rock 
opera, Kansas 1971) 

Johannes-Passion, BWV 245 (Bach, J.S.) (1724) 

Johannes-Passion (Gebel, Georg, 1709-1753) (1748) 

Johannes-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) (1725, 1729, 1733, 1737, 1741, 1745, 
1749, 1753, 1757, 1761, 1765) 

Ein Lémmlein geht und trdgt die Schuld (Stélzel, Gottfried Heinrich, 
1690-1749) 

Die Leiden Jesu (Rolle, Johann Heinrich) 

Lukas-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) (1724, 1728, 1732, 1736, 1740, 1744, 
1748, 1752, 1756, 1760, 1764, 1768) 

Die Nacht der Leiden Jesu (Schwencke, Christian Friedrich Gottlieb, 
1767-1822) 

Markus-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) (1723,1727, 1731, 1735, 1739, 1743, 
1747, 1751, 1755, 1759, 1763, 1767) 
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Matthdus-Passion, BWV 244 (Bach, J.S.) (1727) 

Matthdus-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) (1722, 1726, 1730, 1734, 1738, 1742, 
1746, 1750, 1754, 1758, 1762, 1766) 

Membra Jesu Nostri (Buxtehude, Dietrich) (1680) 

Messiah, HWV 56 (Handel, George Frideric) (1742) 

Morte e sepoltura di Cristo (Caldara, Antonio) 

Oratorio della Passione (Zingarelli, Niccolo Antonio, 1752-1837) 

Oratorio per la Passione di Nostro Signore Gesu Cristo (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Passio Jesu Christi (Fasch, Johann Friedrich, 1688-1758) (1717-19) 

Passio Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Secundum Joannem (Victoria, Tomas 
Luis de, c.1548-1611) (c.1572) 

Passio Secundum Ioannem (Scarlatti, Alessandro) (1708) 

Passio secundum Johannem, BWV 245 (Bach, J.S.) (1724) 

Passio secundum Marcum (Homilius, Gottfried August) (1775) 

Die Passion, Op. 93 (von Herzogenberg, Heinrich, 1843-1900) (oratorio, 
1896) 

The Passion (Rogers, Bernard, 1893-1968) (oratorio in six scenes for 
soloists, chorus and orchestra, his most significant work) (Cincinnati, 
12 May 1944) 

Passions (four) (Rolle, Johann Heinrich, 1716-1785) 

The Passion of Christ (Somervell, Arthur, 1863-1937) 

La Passione (Ariosti, Attilio, 1665-1740) 

La passione di Gesu Cristo (Caldara, Antonio) (1730) 

La passione di Gesu Cristo (Jommelli, Niccolo) 

La Passione di Cristo (Perosi, Lorenzo) (sacred trilogy) (Milan 2 Dec. 
1897) 
(1. La Cena del Signore; 2. L’Orazione del monte; 3. La Morte del 
Redentore) 

La passione di Gesu Cristo (Schiirer, Johann Georg) 

Passions-Cantaten (Telemann, G.P.) 

(“Die stille Nacht”, TWV 1:364; “Was gibst du denn”, TWV 1:1510; 
“Jesus liegt letzten Zuge”, TWV1:938; “Ich will Kreuzweg gerne 
gehen”, TWV 1:884; “Ach Herr leht uns”, TWV 1:24) 

Passions-Oratorium (Telemann, G.P.) (1763) 
Passions-Oratorium, Op.45 (Woyrsch, Felix von, 1860-1944) 
Passionsoratorium (Bach, Johann Ernst, 1722-1777) 

Saint John Passion (MacMillan, James) (cantata, 2009) 

St John Passion (Passio) (Part, Arvo) (1980) 

St Luke Passion (Penderecki, Krzysztof) (1966) 

St Luke Passion (MacMillan, James) (2013) 
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Seliges Erwdgen (Telemann, G.P.) (1763) 

Der Tod Jesu, WV B:VII:2 (Graun, Karl Heinrich) 
Der Tod Jesu (Telemann, G.P.) (1755) 

Le Tre ore di agonia (Zingarelli, Niccolo Antonio) 


The Way of the Cross 


Via Crucis, $.53 (Liszt, Franz) (1878-79) 

Via Crucis (Beischer-Maty6, Tamas, b.1972) (1993) 

Le virtu appié della croce (Hasse, Johann Adolph; text by Stefano 
Benedetto Pallavicino) (Dresden 1737) 


Christian Heinrich Postel (1658-1705) was a German jurist, epic poet and 
opera librettist, who wrote 28 libretti for the Oper am Gansemarkt in 
Hamburg, set by composers such as Johann Philipp Foértsch, Reinhard 
Keiser and Georg Philipp Telemann. His texts for a St John Passion 
(Leiden und Sterben Jesu Christi) (1700) were set by composers Christian 
Ritter (c.1745-c.1725), Johann Mattheson (1681-1764) and Johann 
Sebastian Bach in his St John Passion. 


The popularity of the devotional genre grew tremendously in the 18" 
century. This had much to do with The Brockes Passion, oder Der fiir die 
Stinde der Welt gemarterte und sterbende Jesus (The Story of Jesus, 
Suffering and Dying for the Sins of the World), a German oratorio libretto 
by Barthold Heinrich Brockes, first published in 1712 and going through 
30 or so editions in the next 15 years. The most famous musical setting of 
Brockes’s text is that by George Frideric Handel, HWV 48 (1716/1719). 
Other composers who set this text are: 


1712 Reinhard Keiser 

1716 Georg Philipp Telemann 

1718 Johann Mattheson 

1719 Johann Friedrich Fasch (1723) 

1725 Gottfried Heinrich Stélzel 

1759 Johann Caspar Bachofen, and several others. 


There was also the tremendous influence of the libretto La Passione di 
Gesu Cristo by the illustrious Pietro Metastasio (1698-1782). This was 
repeatedly set as an azione sacra or oratorio by many composers of the 
late Baroque, Rococo and early Classical period. The libretto was written 
by the imperial poet in Rome on the instruction of Charles VI, Holy 
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Roman Emperor (1685-1740). Court composer Antonio Caldara's original 
setting of La passione di Gesu Cristo signor nostro was performed in at 
the Holy Sepulchre in the Hofburgkapelle, the court chapel in Vienna, for 
Holy Week on 3 April 1730. The oratorio marks a departure from the 
settings of actual Gospel passion narratives such as the Latin Passio 
Secundum Ioannem of Alessandro Scarlatti to a more theatrical style. The 
four central roles are S. Pietro, S. Giovanni, Maria Maddalena, Giuseppe 
d'Arimatea—with John, Mary Magdalene and Joseph of Arimathea 
answering Peter's questions about the Crucifixion. 


Other Metastasio settings: 


1733 Carlo Sodi, Rome. 

1735 Giovanni Lorenzo Gregori, Lucca. 

1735 Giuseppe Venturelli, Modena 

1736 Michelangiolo Magagni, Florence. 

1737 Domenico Natale Sarro, Rome. 

1742 Davide Perez (1711-1778), Palermo. 

1743 Domenico Valentini, Venice (music lost) 

1743 Niccol6 Conti, Venice. 

1747 Giovanni Cordicelli, Rome. 

1749 Andrea Cornario, Rome. 

1749 Niccolo Jommelli, La Passione di NS Gesu Cristo, Venice 
(considered “remarkably well set” by Charles Burney and admired 
by James Edward Smith). 

1750 Johann Georg Schtirer, Dresden 

1751 Jan Batista Runcher, Trento. 

1754 Carlo Alisio Pietragrua, Bamberg 

1754 Ignaz Holzbauer, Mannheim 

1754 Johann Gottlieb Harrer, Leipzig. 

1755 Johann Ernst Eberlin (in German translation at the Convent of the 
Benedictines, Salzburg) 

1756 Giuseppe Feroci, Arezzo. 

1759 Giovanni Masi, Florence. 

1759 Francesco Zannetti, Volterra. 

1762 Domenico Francesco Vannucci (1718-1775), Lucca 

1767 Johann Gottlieb Naumann, Padua 

1772 Pietro Pompeo Sales (1729-1797), Ehrenbreitstein 

1773 Josef Myslivecek, Florence 

1775 Pietro Maria Crispi, maestro di capella, Rome 

1776 Antonio Salieri, Vienna (Metastasio is recorded to have said 
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before the Emperor that Salieri's setting “was the most expressive 
of any written on this poem”) 

1776 Francesco Antonio Uttini, Stockholm 

1776 Andrea Luca Luchesi, Bonn 

1778 Joseph Schuster, Dresden (pupil of Johann Georg Schiirer above) 

1778 Giuseppe Morosini, patrizio veneto, Venice 

1778 Joseph Starzer (1726-1787), Vienna 

1779 Giammaria Pavani, Ancona 

1780 Antonio Calegari (1757-1828), Florence 

1780 Gian Francesco de Majo, Bologna 

1782 Francesco Azopardi, Manoel Theatre, Valletta 

1783 Giovanni Paisiello, Saint Petersburg, also Warsaw, 1784 

1783 Johann Friedrich Reichardt, Vienna 

1783 Luciano Xavier dos Santos (1734-1808), Lisbon 

1785 Carlo Commandini 

1786 Alessio Prati, Florence 

1787 Federico Torelli, Bologna 

1787 Nicola Antonio Zingarelli, Milan 

1788 Carlo Spontoni, Bologna 

1789 Gaetano Andreozzi, Naples 

1789 Vincenzo Fiocchi, Rome 

1790 Pietro Guglielmi, Madrid 

1790 Antonio Teiber, Vienna 

1791 Almerici 

1792 Stanislao Mattei, Bologna 

1794 Johann Simon Mayr, Venice 

1794 Michele Mortellari, London 

1799 Giuseppe Nicolini, Naples 

1812 Francesco Morlacchi, Dresden (pupil of Stanislao Mattei above) 


Der Tod Jesu (The Death of Jesus) is a devotional oratorio libretto by 
Karl Wilhelm Ramler. This became the most often performed Passion of 
the 18" century in Germany. Adolf Friedrich Hesse (1809-1863) 
composed an Organ Introduction, Op. 84, to Graun's work. 


1755 Georg Philipp Telemann, TWV 5:6 (Hamburg) 
1755 Carl Heinrich Graun (Berlin)—-the best known of the settings 
1769 Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach, cantata BR D 2/Wf XIV:1 (1769), 


based on Ramler's revised version of 1760 


1776 Joseph Martin Kraus to his own libretto adaptation (1776), in the 


Sturm und Drang style 
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1779 Anna Amalia, Abbess of Quedlinburg, used by Johann Kirnberger as 
models of counterpoint in his Die Kunst des reinen Satzes in der Musik 
(The art of pure intonation in music) 


Later versions of the Passion, both as setting of the Gospel and as a 
devotional oratorio, include: 


The Crown of Thorns (Packer, Charles Sandys, 1810-1883) 

The Crucifixion (Stainer, John) (1840-1909) (London 1887) 

Das Feuerkreuz, Op.52 (Bruch, Max, 1838-1920) 

Golgotha (Acosta, Paul d’, 1848-1930) 

Des Heilands letzte Stunden (Calvary), WoO 62 (Spohr, Louis) (Cassel 
1835) 

The King of the Jews (Glazunov, Alexander, 1865-1936) (mystery play, 
1914) 

Das Suhnopfer des neuen Bundes (Loewe, Carl) (Passionsoratorium, 
1847) 

Tod und Sieg des Herrn, Op.73 (Draeseke, Felix,1835-1913) (Dresden & 
Berlin 1912) 

Le Tre ore di agonia (Zingarelli, Niccolo Antonio) 


9) Mary at the Foot of the Cross (Stabat Mater) 


The role of Mary comes strongly to the fore again in the Passion in her 
position at the foot of the Cross (with Mary the wife of Clopas, Mary 
Magdalene and St John), in her envisaged pain, and in being committed to 
the care of John. 


Maria dolorata (Vinci, Leonardo, 1690-1730) 

Maria og Johannes (Schulz, Johann Abraham Peter, 1747-1800) 

Pianto della Madonna cantata per alto e organo (Sances, Giovanni 
Felice) 


Mary’s sorrows were enshrined in the Latin poem the Stabat Mater, a 
13"-century Catholic hymn to Mary, which portrays her suffering as Jesus 
Christ’s mother during his Crucifixion. Its author may be either the 
Franciscan friar Jacopone da Todi (1230-1306) or Pope Innocent III (reg. 
1198-1216). The title comes from its first line, “Stabat mater dolorosa” 
(The sorrowful mother stood). The hymn is sung at the liturgy on the 
memorial of Our Lady of Sorrows. The Stabat Mater has been set to music 
by many Western composers, most famously by: 
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Stabat Mater (Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista) (1736) 
Stabat Mater (Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio) (1832) 


Other settings include: 


c. 1521 Josquin Després 

1590 Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina 

1670 Giovanni Felice Sances (c.1600-1679) 
1712 Antonio Vivaldi (RV621) 

1715 Domenico Scarlatti 

1723 Alessandro Scarlatti 

1767 Joseph Haydn 

1816 Franz Peter Schubert (D383, after Klopstock) 
1863 Alexander Nikolaievich Serov 

1877 Antonin Dvorak, Op.58 

1897 Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901) 

1915 Toivo Kuula (1883-1918) 

1926 Karol Szymanowski (1882-1937) 
1947 Lennox Berkeley (1903-1989) 

1950 Francis Poulenc (1899-1963) 

1985 Arvo Part (b.1935) 


10) The Seven Words from the Cross 


The Seven Last Words of Christ refers to the seven short phrases uttered 
by Jesus on the Cross, as recorded in the four Gospels. The Crucifixion of 
Jesus has served as inspiration to a great many visual artists and 
composers over the centuries, with Jesus’ famous utterances from the 
Cross also becoming a literary/musical type. At least 20 composers have 
written musical settings of the Seven Last Words, for various 
combinations of voice and/or instruments. The best known of these 
settings is probably the instrumental setting by Joseph Haydn (1785), who 
produced two different arrangements of his own work—both as words and 
as programmatic music (originally written for the Cadiz Cathedral as a 
suite of seven instrumental sonatas with a concluding movement // 
terramoto); then with a series of accompanied recitatives added; and also 
arranged by Haydn in 1796 for solo voices, chorus and orchestra). 
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Chronological list of settings 


Early Latin motet settings of the ultima septem verba can be found from 
1500. 


16" century 
Roland de Lassus: Septem verba Domini Jesu Christi, five voices 
17" century 


Heinrich Schiitz: Die sieben Worte Jesu Christi am Kreuz, SWV 478 
(German cantata 1645) 

Augustin Pfleger: Passio, sive Septem Verba Christi in cruce pendentis (c. 
1670) 

Bernardo Pasquini: La sete di Cristo (1637-1710) 


18" century 


Giovanni Battista Pergolesi: Septem verba a Christo in cruce moriente 
prolata (Verbum Christi di croce) (attributed, 1730-1736) 

Christoph Graupner: Die sieben Worte des Heilands am Kreuz cantata 
cycle, Darmstadt (1743) 

Joseph Haydn: Die sieben letzten Worte unseres Erldsers am Kreuze, 
Hob.XX:2 (1787) (Die Worte des Erlésers am Kreuze), an instrumental 
meditation commissioned for Cadiz in Lent. Haydn later arranged it as 
an oratorio and for string quartet (1796), and approved his publisher's 
arrangement for solo piano. 

Francisco Javier Garcia Fajer: Septem ultima verba christi in cruce (Latin 
oratorio 1787) 

Giuseppe Giordani alias “Giordaniello”: Tre ore dell'Agonia di N.S. Gest 
Cristo (oratorio 1790) 


19™ century 


Niccolo Antonio Zingarelli: Tre ore dell'Agonia (oratorio 1825) 

Saverio Mercadante: Le sette ultime parole di Nostro Signore Gest Cristo 
(oratorio 1838) 

Charles Gounod: Les Sept Paroles de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ sur la 
Croix (choral work 1855) 

César Franck: Les Sept Paroles du Christ sur la Croix (choral work, 1859) 
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Théodore Dubois: Les sept paroles du Christ (choral work 1867) 
Fernand de La Tombelle: Les sept Paroles de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ 


20" century 


Frederic Hymen Cowen: The Veil (Cardiff Festival, 10 Sept. 1910) 

Charles Tournemire: Sept Chorals-Poémes pour les sept Paroles du Christ 
for organ (1935) 

Knut Nystedt: Jesu syv ord pa korset (The Seven Words from the Cross), 
Op. 47, Oratorium for solo and mixed choir (1960). 

Alan Ridout: The Seven Last Words for organ (1965) 

“The Crucifixion” from Jesus Christ Superstar, by Tim Rice and Andrew 
Lloyd Webber (rock opera 1971) 

Douglas Allanbrook: The Seven Last Words for mezzo-soprano, baritone, 
chorus and orchestra (1970) 

Sofia Gubaidulina: Sieben Worte for cello, bayan, and strings (1982) 

James MacMillan: Seven Last Words from the Cross, cantata for choir and 
strings (1993) 

Ruth Zechlin: Die sieben letzten Worte Jesu am Kreuz for organ (1996) 


21" century 


Tristan Murail: Les Sept Paroles for orchestra, chorus and electronics 
(2010) 

Daan Manneke: The Seven Last Words Oratorio for chamber choir (2011) 

Paul Carr: Seven Last Words from the Cross for soloist, choir and 
orchestra (2013) 


The Deposition 


The Deposition, a Good Friday reflection by Jesus’ disciples over God’s 
unconditional love and Christ’s suffering on the cross, culminating in the 
removal of Jesus’ body from the Cross, and its repose in the arms of his 
mother, became a very famous pictorial type. It is very powerfully 
captured in all three movements of Gorecki’s Symphony of Sorrowful 
Songs (1976). [Figs 224-225] 


La deposizione della croce (Hasse, Johann Adolph; text by G.C. Pasquini) 
(1744) 

La deposizione della croce (Richter, Franz Xaver, 1709-1789; text by 
Pasquini) (Mannheim 1748), Richter’s only Italian oratorio. 
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La deposizione della croce di Nostro Signore (Ristori, Giovanni Alberto, 
1692-1753) 

Symphony No. 3 (Symphony of Sorrowful Songs) (Polish: Symfonia piesni 
zalosnych), Op.36, for soprano and large orchestra (Gorecki, Henryk, 
1933-2010) (1976/1993) 


11) The Resurrection 


The ineffable nature of the Resurrection has been harder to depict in 
music, and is represented by more reflective pieces of prayerful aspiration 
and celebration, as perfectly embodied by the intermezzo depicting the 
peace and unction of Easter Morning from Mascagni’s verismo opera 
Cavalleria Rusticana (1890) (Easter Hymn). Some works have reflected 
on the experience of the Three Women who went to the tomb and were 
met by an angel, others on the disciples on the Road to Emmaus. 


Die Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Jesu, H.777 (Bach, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel) 

Die Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Jesu, TWV 6:6 (Telemann, Georg 
Philipp) 

Die Auferstehung, Op.12 (Heinze, Gustav Adolf, 1820-1904) 

Auferstehungs-Historie (Scandello, Antonio, 1517-1580) 

Cantique de Pdques (Honegger, Arthur) (three female voices, female 
choir, orchestra) (1918) 

Christi Auferstehung (Neukomm, Sigismund) 

Easter Oratorio, BWV 249 (Bach, J.S.) (1725) 

Historia der fréhlichen und siegreichen Auferstehung unsers einigen 
Erlésers und Seligmachers Jesu Christi, SWV 50 (Schiitz, Heinrich) 
(1623) 

Oratorio todesco al sepolcro santo, S.20 (Heinichen, Johann David, 1683- 
1729) 

Oratorio (Vinci, Leonardo, 1690-1730) 

Oster-Oratorium, BWV 249 (Bach, Johann Sebastian) 

Resurgam, Op.98 (Hadley, Henry Kimball, 1871-1937) (Cincinnati Music 
Festival May 1923) 

La risurrezione di Cristo (Perosi, Lorenzo) (Rome 13 Dec. 1898) 

The Resurrection (Macfarren, George Alexander) (Birmingham Festival, 
1876) 

La Vita nella Morte (Draghi, Antonio, 1635-1700) (Vienna) 
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The Harrowing of Hell 


La Resurrezione, HWV 47 (Handel, George Frideric) (1708) 


The Resurrection Encounters 


Die Jiinger zu Emaus (Schuback, Jacob) 

I pellegrini al sepolcro di Nostro Signore (The Pilgrims at the Tomb of 
Our Lord) (Hasse, Johann Adolph; text by Stefano Benedetto 
Pallavicino) (Dresden 1742) 

I pellegrini al sepolcro (Naumann, Johann Gottlieb, 1741-1801) 

I penitenti al sepolcro del redentore, ZWV 63 (Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Les saintes femmes au tombeau du Christ (Concone, Giuseppe, 1801- 
1861) 

Il Santo Sepolcro (Paér, Ferdinando, 1771-1839) 

The Supper at Emmaus (Rogers, Bernard, 1893-1968) (orchestral work, 
Rochester 29 April 1937) 


12) The Ascension 


The Ascension is also rarer in musical treatment, with the pupil of Haydn 
Sigismond Neukomm and opera composer Albert Lortzing filling this gap 
in the 19" century. 


Ascension Oratorio, BWV 11 (Bach. J.S.) 

Die Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Jesu, H.777 (Bach, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel) 

Die Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Jesu, TWV 6:6 (Telemann, Georg 
Philipp) 

Christi Himmelfahrt (Neukomm, Sigismund) 

Die Himmelfahrt Jesu (Lortzing, Albert, 1801-1851) (1828) 

L’Ascension (Messiaen, Olivier) (four meditations for orchestra, also 
arranged for organ, 1933-34) 


13) Pentecost and the Mission of the Apostles 


Pentecost and the advent of the Holy Spirit for the Church’s mission was 
depicted by Richard Wagner’s choral work Das Liebesmahl der Apostel 
(1843) where the advent of the Spirit is given in music of great rapture. 
Pentecost and the subsequent evangelization by the disciples are given 
extensive treatment in Mendelssohn’s oratorio devoted to St Paul, his 
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conversion and missionary work; and also by Elgar in The Kingdom 
(1906). 


Pentecost and The Holy Spirit 


Die Apostel von Philippi, Op.48 (Loewe, Carl) 

‘Columba aspexit’, ‘O ignis spiritus’ (sequences) (Hildegard of Bingen, 
1098-1179) 

The Kingdom, Op.51 (Elgar, Edward) (Birmingham Festival 1906) 

Pentecost Oratorio (Stélzel, Gottfried Heinrich) (6 cantatas) 

Der Tag der Pfingsten, Op.35 (Bartmuss, Richard, 1859-1910) 


The Mission 


Barnabas (Armes, Philip, 1836-1905) (1891) 

Die Bekehrung des rémischen Hauptmanns Cornelius, TWV 5:3 (Telemann, 
GP.) (1731) 

De tranen Petri ende Pauli (Padbrué, Cornelis Thymanszoon, c. 1592- 
1670) (1647) 

Paulus, Op.36 (Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix) (1836) 

Le Reniemant de Saint-Pierre (Charpentier, Marc-Antoine) 

St Peter, Op.20 (Paine, John Knowles, 1839-1906) 

St Peter (Benedict, Julius, 1804-1885 (1870) 

Hymn to St Peter (Britten, Benjamin) (1954) 

St John (Parker, James Cutler Dunn, 1828-1916) 

St John the Evangelist (Armes, Philip) (1881) 

St Paul’s Voyage to Melita (for tenor, chorus and orchestra) (Dyson, 
George, 1883-1964) (1933) [Figs 206-207] 


Jerusalem 


The destruction of Jerusalem by the Emperor Titus in AD 70 as the 
culmination of the Jewish Wars (66-70 AD) is also the subject of musical 
treatment. 


Der Fall Jerusalems (Blumner, Martin) (1875) 

Jerusalem (Pierson, Henry Hugh) (1852) 

Jerusalems Zerstérung durch Titus (Naumann, Eduard; text by Eduard 
Schiiller) (1851) 

Die Zerstérung Jerusalems, Op.75 (Klughardt, August, 1847-1902; text by 
Leopold Gerlach) (1899) 
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14) The Apostolic Writings 


The writings of the Apostles (the instructive and exhortatory Epistles) pose 
more problems for musical setting, although verses from Romans, | 
Corinthians and the Apocalypse are set in the final part of Handel’s 
Messiah. On the other hand, the eschatological drama of the Revelation to 
St John, with its visions of apocalyptic confrontation and celestial battle, 
has appealed to dramatic musical setting. The 20" century saw oratorios 
from Schmidt (Das Buch mit Sieben Siegein 1938), and Eugene Goossens 
(Apocalypse 1951). The Last Judgement and Parousia, which link the 
Gospel of Matthew and Revelation, have been essayed by Meyerbeer 
(Gott und die Natur 1810) and Spohr (Die letzten Dinge 1826). 


The Theology of Redemption 


L'humanita redenta (Draghi, Antonio) (1669) 

Rédemption (Franck, César; symphonic poem, for soprano, female choir, 
speaker and orchestra; words E. Blau) (1871; second version 1874) 

La Rédemption (Gounod, Charles) (trilogy, Birmingham Festival 1882) 

Redemption (Smith, John Christopher, 1712-1795) 

Das Stihnopfer des neuen Bundes (Loewe, Carl, 1796-1869) 


The Pauline Letters 


Vier ernste Gesdnge, Op. 121 (No. 4 uses | Corinthians13:1-3; 12-13) 
(Brahms, Johannes) (1896) 


15) The Apocalypse (The Revelation to John) 


Apocalypse (Goossens, Eugene) (1951) 

Apocalipsis de Neustro Senor Jesu Cristo (Otero, Alfredo Nicolas) 
(c.2000) 

Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln (Schmidt, Franz, 1874-1939) (Vienna 15 
June 1938) 

Revelation, choral work in prologue, eight movements and epilogue 
(Hawes, Patrick) (2016) 

Das tausendjchriges Reich (Fuchs, Albert, 1858-1910) (1908) 

Woman of the Apocalypse (MacMillan, James) (2012) 
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16) The Last Judgement 


Extremum Dei judicium, H.401 (Charpentier, Marc-Antoine) (1634-1704) 

Gott und die Natur (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (oratorio, Berlin 1811) 

Le Jugement de Dieu (Maréchal, Henri-Charles) (1870) 

Le Jugement dernier (Duprez, Gilbert-Louis) (1806-1896) 

Die letzten Dinge (The Last Judgement), WoO 61 (Spohr, Louis) (Cassel 
25 March 1826) 

Quatuor pour la fin du temps (Quartet for the End of Time) (Messiaen, 
Olivier) (chamber music: clarinet, violin, cello, and piano, 1941) 

Der Tag des Gerichts, TWV 6:8 (Telemann, Georg Philipp) (1762) 

Welt-Ende, Gericht, Neue Welt, Op.212 (Raff, Joachim, 1822-1882) 

Das Weltgericht (Schneider, Friedrich) (Leipzig 1820) 


Christ the King and the Heavenly City 


Christus Rex, Op.79 (Ryelandt, Joseph-Victor-Marie, 1870-1965) 
(Brussels 1925) 

Christ in the Universe (Davies, Henry Walford, 1869-1941) (Worcester 
Festival 1929) 

Heaven's Gate (Davies, Henry Walford) (London 1916) 

High Heaven's King, Op.52 (Davies, Henry Walford) (Worcester Festival 
1926) 

The Holy City, Op.36 (Gaul, Alfred Robert, 1837-1913) 

Hora Novissima, Op.30 (Parker, Horatio, 1863-1919)) 

Men and Angels (Davies, Henry Walford) (Gloucester Festival 1925) 

Mundi salus (Galuppi, Baldassare, 1706-1785) 

‘O Jerusalem’ (sequence) (Hildegard of Bingen, 1098-1179) 

Sancta Civitas (The Heavenly City) (Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 1872- 
1958) (Oxford 7 May 1926) 
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2C. THE LIFE OF FAITH 
1) Life in Christ 
The Liturgical Year 


Cantatas (Nos.1-224), BVW 1—BVW 224 (following the Lutheran 
Liturgical Year, for soloists, choir and orchestra) (Bach, Johann Sebastian) 
(1725-45) (The importance of Lutheran theology and hermeneutics is 
central to Bach’s cantatas) 


Cantatas and Motets for the Church Year (Stélzl, Gottfried Heinrich, 
1690-1749) 


Church Music for every Sunday and Feastday of the Lutheran Liturgical 
Year (Homilius, Gottfried August; a pupil of J.S. Bach, organist at the 
Frauenkirche in Dresden, and then music director of three main churches 
there, 1755) 


Church services for the entire Lutheran Liturgical Year (Rolle, Johann 
Heinrich, organist in Magdeburg 1746, then music director there 1752) 


The Sacraments 


The life of the Church in ancient and orthodox Christian belief is determined 
and nourished by the sacraments, those rituals whereby certain external 
actions received in faith by an individual, become channels for the 
outpouring and reception of grace—a healing, consoling and strengthening 
share in the divine life. Although the composer was not a Catholic himself, 
nor an overtly professed Christian, the operas of Richard Wagner contain a 
tacit understanding of the nature of the sacraments and sacramental life 
that remains exceptional. Parsifal has completely unambiguous depictions 
of the Sacraments of Baptism (Matthew 3) and the Eucharist (John 6; 
Matthew 26:26-29), and more indirect instances of the concept of 
anointing, and its inextricable correlation with the Sacraments of 
Confirmation (John 21:21-23; Acts 10:44-48), Holy Orders (Matthew 
28:16-20), and the Blessing of the Sick (Mark 6:7-13). Tannhduser is 
dramaturgically structured around the notions of sin, repentance, contrition 
and forgiveness (the Sacrament of Penance or Reconciliation). 
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Added to this are concepts of prayer and intercession, especially when 
these are related to the theology of the Communion of Saints and the 
power of their prayers from the afterlife. Lohengrin focuses attention on 
the Sacraments of Holy Orders (ordination) (John 21:21-23) and 
Matrimony (marriage) (John 2:1-11): each is an equally valid way of 
professing dedicated vocational commitment to Christian discipleship, 
whether in priestly or marital terms. The whole of Lohengrin’s witness, as 
celibate saviour knight or in conjugal relationship with Elsa, far from 
being contradictory, is an adumbration of the basic tenets of this 
sacramental theology. The scene of the marriage of Raoul and Valentine in 
Act 5 of Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots in the hour of death, amidst of the 
darkness and terror of the St Bartholomew Massacre, is a statement of love 
over partisan hatred and division, and a sublime affirmation of the nobility 
of the human spirit. The validity of marriage lies in the mutual consent of 
the parties, not in the religion or office of the minister. Verdi deals with 
both adultery and reconciliation within marriage in his Stiffelio. 


Die Festzeiten, Op.66 (Loewe, Carl) 

‘O Ecclesia’ (sequence) (Hildegard of Bingen, 1098-1179) 

Septem Sacramenta (seven pieces solo voices, chorus and organ) (Liszt, 
Franz) (1878) 


Baptism, Eucharist, Confirmation, Orders, Anointing 


The Kingdom (Elgar, Edward) (1906) 
Parsifal (Wagner, Richard) (Bayreuth 1882) 


Eucharist 


Ave verum corpus, K.618, motet, for chorus, strings and organ (Mozart, 
W.A.) (1791) 

Ave verum corpus, Op.65/1, offertory, for chorus and organ (Fauré, 
Gabriel) (1894) 

Lauda Sion, Op.73, Sequence for the Feast of Corpus Christi 
(Mendelssohn, Felix, text by St Thomas Aquinas) (cantata, 1846) 

The Last Supper (Birtwistle, Harrison, b. 1934) (opera, Berlin 2000) 

“O Euchari’ (sequence) (Hildegard of Bingen, 1098-1179) 


Reconciliation 


Cantique de Jean Racine, Op.11 (for chorus and organ) (Fauré, Gabriel) 
(1873) 
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Cantique tiré de limitation de Jésus Christ, Paroles de Pierre Corneille 
[Busslied| (penitential song on words by Thomas a Kempis, for bass 
solo, 4-part choir and organ) (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (1859) 

Der Evangelimann (Kienzl, Wilhelm) (opera 1895) 

Tannhduser (Wagner, Richard) (Dresden 1845) 


Orders, Marriage 


Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1836) 
Lohengrin (Wagner, Richard) (Weimar 1850) 
Stiffelio (Verdi, Giuseppe) (Trieste 1850) 

Roméo et Juliette (Gounod, Charles) (Paris 1867) 


2) Biblical Theology: Personal Spirituality 


The Four Last Things mean ‘Death, Judgement, Heaven and Hell’. The 
hope of the faithful is for redemption, animating the daily spiritual life of 
all believers through the ages. Gounod’s sacred trilogy Mors et Vita 
(Birmingham Festival, 1885) considers these great issues in terms of 
personal spirituality. The famous ‘Judex’ from this work links to the 
concept of personal judgement explored in the Requiems by Mozart 
(1791), Berlioz (1846), Verdi (1873), Duruflé (1947), Rutter (1980), 
Preisner (1997) and by Elgar in his Dream of Gerontius (1900). Here the 
processes of self-assessment in dying are examined according to the text 
of the poem by John Henry Newman (1801-1890). 


Ordo Virtutum, musical drama, one of the first morality plays ever written 
(Hildegard of Bingen) (1158) 

Rappresentatione di Anima e di Corpo, regarded as the first oratorio, a 
morality play set to music (Cavalieri, Emilio de’, 1550-1602) (Rome 
1600) 

Cantique tiré de l’imitation de Jésus Christ, Paroles de Pierre Corneille, 
penitential song on words by Thomas a Kempis, for bass solo, 4-part 
choir and organ (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (1859) 

Dialogus Poenitentis animae cum Deo (Brossard, Sébastien de, 1655- 
1730) 

Gl’Impegni del divino amore (Bassani, Giovanni Battista, 1657-1716) 
(1703) 

La morte delusa (Bassani, Giovanni Battista) (1686) 

Sieben Geistliche Gescinge, Seven Biblical poems by Friedrich Gottlieb 
Klopstock on the spiritual life, 4-part choral songs a cappella 
(Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (1812; rev. 1841) 
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II trionfo della fede (Bassani, Giovanni Battista) (1707) 

I trionfo della gratia, R.499.6 (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

La tromba della divina misericordia (Bassani, Giovanni Battista) 

Triumphus divini amoris (Galuppi, Baldassare) 

L'uomo in bivio (Gianettini, Giovanni Antonio, 1869-1934) 

La vita humana, ovvero Il trionfo della pieta (Marazzoli; text by Giulio 
Rospigliosi) (Rome 1656) 


3) The End of Life 
Personal Faith 


La comica del cielo, ovvero La Baltasara (Abbatini, Antonio Maria; text 
by Giulio Rospigliosi, on religious conversion) (Rome 1668) 

Durch Nacht zum Licht (Rauchenecker, Georg Wilhelm, 1844-1906) 

The Life of Man (Parker, James Cutler Dunn, 1828-1916) 

The Light of Life, Op.29 (Elgar, Edward) (Worcester Festival 1890) 

Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen, BWV 11 (Bach, Johann Sebastian) 

Lot in Life, Op.36 (Alburger, Mark) 

Love each Other (Li, Cheng-Shiun) 

Selig sind, die in dem Herrn sterben, Op.42 (Fuchs, Albert, 1858-1910) 
(1906) 

La vita humana, to celebrate the triumph of divine grace in the life of 
Queen Christina of Sweden (Marazzoli, Marco) (Rome 1656) 


Death and Prayers for the Dead 


The Dream of Gerontius, Op.38 (Elgar, Edward) (1900) 

Grabmusik, K.42, cantata for soprano (Angel), bass (Soul), choir, organ & 
orchestra (Mozart, W. A.) 

Oratorio pro fidelium defunctorum (Feo, Francesco, 1691-1761) (1728, 
1731) 

Peccavi Domino quid faciam miser (Baselli, Constantino, 1600-1640) 

Requiem for my friend (Preisner, Zbigniew) (1997) 


4) The Requiem Mass 


A Requiem or Requiem Mass, also known as Mass for the dead (Latin: 
Missa pro defunctis or Missa defunctorum), is the Eucharistic service in 
the Catholic Church offered for the repose of the soul or souls of one or 
more deceased persons. The Requiem Mass is notable for the large number 
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of musical compositions that it has inspired, including settings by Mozart, 
Verdi, Bruckner, Dvorak, Fauré and Duruflé. Such compositions were 
originally intended for performance in liturgical service, with monophonic 
chant. Eventually the dramatic character of the text began to appeal to 
composers to the extent that they made the Requiem a genre of its own, 
and the compositions of musicians such as Verdi are essentially concert 
pieces rather than liturgical works. 


Some notable settings are by: 


1474 Guillaume Dufay (c.1400-1474) 

c.1487 Jean de Ockeghem (c.1410-1497) 

1544 Cristobal de Morales (c.1500-1553) (Missa pro defunctis) (a 5) 
c.1575 Manuel Cardoso (1566-1650) (Missa pro defunctis) 

1603 Duarte Lobo (c. 1565-1646) (Officium defunctorum) 

1603 Tomas Luis de Victoria (c.1548-1611) 

1687 Heinrich Ignaz Franz von Biber (1644-1704) (a 15 in A) 
c.1690 Gilles (1668-1705) 

1722 Campra (1660-1744) 

1721 Jan Dismas Zelenka (1679-1745) 

1760 Frangois-Joseph Gossec (1734-1829) (Grande Messe des Morts) 
1771 Michael Haydn (1737-1806) 

1787 Domenico Cimarosa (1749-1801) 

1791 Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791) 

1804/1825 Antonio Salieri (1750-1825) 

1809/1823 Abbé Georg Joseph Vogler (1749-1814) 

1816 Luigi Cherubini (1760-1842) (for Louis XVI 

1823 Charles-Henri Plantade (1764-1839) (for Marie-Antoinette) 
1837 Hector Berlioz (1803-1869) (Grande Messe des Morts) 
1849 Anton Bruckner (1824-1896) 

1855 Franz von Suppé (1819-1895) 

1868 Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) (Ein deutsches Requiem) 
1873 Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901) (Manzoni Requiem) 

1887 Gabrielle Fauré (1845-1924) 

1890 Antonin Dvorak (1841-1904) 

1891 Heinrich von Herzogenberg (1843-1900) 

1916 Frederick Delius (1862-1934) (to a pagan text from Nietzsche) 
1936 Herbert Howells (1892-1983) 

1947 Maurice Duruflé (1902-1986) 

1962 Benjamin Britten (1913-1976) (War Requiem) 

1965 Gyorgy Ligeti (1923-2006) 

1966 Igor Stravinsky (1882-1971) 
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1976 Alfred Schnittke (1934-1998) 

1984 Krzystof Penderecki (b.1933) 

1984 Andrew Lloyd Webber (b. 1948) 

1985 John Rutter (b.1945) 

1993 Hans Werner Henze (1926-2012) 

1998 Zbigniew Preisner (b.1955) (Requiem for My Friend) 
2002 Christopher Rouse (b.1949) 

2005 Karl Jenkins (b.1944) 

2007 Howard Goodall (b.1958) (Eternal Light: A Requiem) 
2010 Louis Andriessen (b.1939) 

2013 Robert Zuidam (b.1964) (Bosch Requiem) 

2015 Ehsan Saboohi (b.1987) (Phonemes Requiem) 


5) The Communion of Saints 


The notion of the community of saints, those who have died believing in 
Jesus Christ and who now live with him in beatitude, is of determining 
power in Christian spirituality, and affects attitudes to life and death. The 
preparedness to give up one’s life for one’s friend (John 15:13-14) infuses 
the concept of martyrdom which has been a powerful call to spiritual 
values since the time of the Maccabees. 


New Testament Saints 


S. Giovanni Battista, G.3.3 (Stradella, Alessandro) 

S. Petrus et S. Maria Magdalena (Hasse, Johann Adolph) 

Saint Peter (Benedict, Julius, 1804-1885) (1870) 

Les Saintes femmes au tombeau du Christ (Concone, Giuseppe, 1801- 
1861) 

Les Saintes Maries de la mer, sacred lyric drama, (Paladilhe, Emile, 1844- 
1926) (Montpellier 1892) 


The Martyrs 
Oratorios 


Judas Maccabaeus, HWV 63 (Handel, George Frideric) (London | Apr. 
1747) 

Il martirio dei santi Vito, Modesto e Crescenzia (Pasquini, Bernardo) 

Il martirio di S. Giovanni Nepomuceno (Porpora, Nicola Antonio) 

Il martirio di S. Orsola (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 
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Il martirio di S. Teodosia (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Il martirio di Santa Caterina (Caldara, Antonio) 

The Martyr of Antioch (Sullivan, Arthur) (1880) 

The Martyrdom of St. Polycarp (Ouseley, Frederick Arthur Gore, 1825- 
1898) (1855) 

Theodora, HWV 68 (Handel, George Frideric) (London 16 March 1750) 


Operas 


Der im Christentum biss in den Tod bestdndige Madrtyrer Polyeuct 
(Fértsch, Johann Philipp) (Hamburg 1688-89) 

Die Maccabder (Rubinstein, Anton, 1830-1894) (Berlin 1875) 

Il martirio de’ Santi Abundio prete, Abundantio diacono, Marciano, e 
Giovanni suo figliuolo cavalieri romani (Mazzocchi, Domenico; text 
by Ottavio Tronsarelli) (Rome 1641, lost) 

Nerone (Boito, Arrigo, 1842-1918) (Milan 1924) 

Poliuto/Les Martyrs (Donizetti, Gaetano, 1797-1848) (Naples 1838/Paris 
1840) 

Polyeucte (Gounod, Charles, 1818-1893) (Paris 1878) 


6) The Early Saints 


Oratorios 


Die Festzeiten (The Feast Days), Op.66 (Loewe, Carl, 1796-1869) 
Romanian Winter Oratorio (Nichifor, Serban) 


The Discovery of the True Cross 


Constantin, Op.64 (Vierling, Georg, 1820-1901) 

L’invenzione della croce (Cafaro, Pasquale, 1706-1787) 

Sant’ Elena al Calvario (Leo, Leonardo, 1694-1744) 

Sant’ Elena al Calvario (Hasse, Johann Adolph; text by Pietro Metastasio) 
(1747, second version 1772) 


Roman Saints 


Saint Cecilia 


Cecilia (Poisot, Charles, 1822-1904) 
Die heilige Cdcilie (Liszt, Franz) (mezzo-soprano, chorus and orchestra) 
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(cantata, 1875) 

Il martirio di S. Cecilia (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Messe solennelle a Sainte Cécile (Gounod. Charles, 1818-1893) (1855) 

Ode for St Cecilia’s Day, HVW 76 (Handel, George Frideric; text by John 
Dryden) (1739) 

Ode on St Cecilia’ Day (“Hail, bright Cecilia”) (Purcell, Henry; text by 
Brady) (1692) 

Sainte Cécile (Caspar, Charles, 1827-1905) (1845) 

Sainte Cécile (Lefebvre, Charles Edmond) (Paris 1896) 

Saint Cecilia (Benedict, Julius, 1804-1885) (1866) 

Sainte-Cécile (Monfort, A., 1850-1909) 

Sainte-Cécile (Salelles, G.) (1864) 

Santa Cecilia vergine (Basilij, F., 1766-1850) 

Hymn to St Cecelia, Op.27 (Britten, Benjamin; text by W.H. Auden) 
(1942) 


Desert Fathers and Patristic Fathers of the Church 


The Banner of St George (ballad for chorus and orchestra, in celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee) (Elgar, Edward) (1896-97) 

La conversione di Sant’ Agostino (The Conversion of Saint Augustine) 
(Hasse, Johann Adolph; text by Maria Antonia Walpurgis von 
Sachsen) (Dresden 1750) 

La creazione de' magistrati (Gianettini, Giovanni Antonio, 1648-1721) 
Die heilige Eugenia, oder Die Bekehrung der Stadt Alexandria zum 
Christenthum (Foértsch, Johann Philipp, 1652-1732) (Hamburg 1688) 
The Legend of St. Christopher, Op.45 (Parker, Horatio William, 1863- 

1919) 

La Légende de Saint Christophe (D’Indy, Vincent, 1851-1931) (Paris 
Opéra 6 June 1920) 

Maria d’Egitto (Franchetti, A.) (1860) 

St Nicolas, Op.42 (Britten, Benjamin) (cantata, 1948) 

Sant’ Agnese (Pasquini, Bernardo, 1637-1710) 

Sant’ Alessio (Landi, Stefano, 1590-1655; text by Giulio Rospigliosi) 
(Rome 23 Feb.1632) 

II Sant’ Eustachio (Mazzocchi; text by Giulio Rospigliosi) (Rome 1643) 

Santa Maria Egiziaca (Gasparini, Francesco, 1668-1727) 

I santi Didimo e Teodora (text by Giulio Rospigliosi) (Rome 1635) 

S. Giovanni Crisostomo (Stradella, Alessandro) 

The Temptation of St Anthony (Gray, Cecil, 1895-1951; text after Gustave 
Flaubert, 1874) 
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The Temptation of St Anthony (Reagon, Bernice Johnson, b.1942) 
(Duisberg 2003) 


7) Medieval and Modern Saints 


Oratorio 


St Francis of Assisi and St Anthony of Padua 


An den heiligen Franziskus (Liszt, Franz) (men’s voices, organ, 
trombones, drums) (1862) 

Cantico del Sol di Francesco Assisi (Liszt, Franz) (baritone, male choir, 
orchestra) (1885) 

Franciscus, Op.36 (Tinel, Edgar, 1854-1912) (Mechlin, 1888; New York, 
1893) 

Les Fioretti de St Francis d’Assise (Pierné, Gabriel, 1863-1937) (1912) 

Le Laudi di San Francesco d’Assisi (The Praises of St. Francis of Assisi), 
Op. 25 (Suter, Hermann) (based on the ‘Canticle of the Sun’ in the 
original Italian, 1924) 

Légende: St Francois prédicant aux oiseaux (Liszt, Franz) (piano) (1866) 

Nobilissima Visione (Hindemith, Paul, 1895-1963) (ballet/orchestral suite, 
1938) 

A Prayer of St Francis of Assisi (Bliss, Sir Arthur) (four female voices) 
(1973) 

Saint Francois d’Assise (Messiaen, Olivier) (Paris Opéra 28 Nov. 1983) 

Song of Saint Francis, Op.36 (Davies, Henry Walford) (Birmingham 
Festival 1912) 

Oratorio per il glorioso S. Antonio da Padova (Cafaro, Pasquale) 

S. Antonio di Padova (Durante, Francesco, 1684-1755) 


St Joan of Arc 


Oratorio 


Giovanna d’Arco (Rossini, Gioacchino) (cantata for soprano and piano, 
1832, rev. 1852) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Gounod, Charles) (oratorio) 

Jeanne d’Arc au biicher (Honegger, Arthur) (oratorio, 1938) 

Voices of Light [Joan of Arc] (Einhorn, Richard) (1994) 
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Opera 


Giovanna d’Arco (Pacini, Giovanni, 1796-1867) 

Giovanna d’Arco (Vaccai, Nicola, 1790-1848) 

Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi, Giuseppe; libretto by Temistocle Solera after 
Schiller) (opera, Milan 1845) 

Giovanna d’ Arco, ossia la pulcella d’Orléans (Andreozzi, G.; libretto by 
Simeone Antonio Sografi) (opera seria, Vicenza 1789) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Creich) (French 1760 ?) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Duprez, J.L., 1806-1896) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Godard, B.L.P., 1849-1895) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Mathias, G.A. St Clair) (1826) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Mermet, A., 1810-1889) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Rosenhain, J., 1813-1894) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Widor, C.M.) (1845) 

Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans (Beaulieu, M.D.M., 1791-1863) 

Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans (Carafa, M.E.F., 1787-1872) 

Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans (Kreutzer, Rodolphe, 1766-1831) 

Joan of Arc (Balfe, Michael William, 1808-1870) 

Joan of Arc (Banford) (1860?) 

Joan of Arc (Carr, F.O.) (1858) 

Joan of Arc (Reeve, W., 1757-1815) 

Joan of Arc (Stults, R.M.) (American 1884?) 

Johanna d’Arc (Hoven, J. = Vesque von Piittlingen, 1803-1883) 

La veillée de Jeanne d’Arc (Lefevre, E.) (1855) 

Orleanskaya Deva (The Maid of Orleans) (Tchaikovsky, Pyotr Ilyich; text 
after Schiller) (opera, St Petersburg 1881) 

Also operas by: Langert 1862; Bruneau 1878; Chausson 1879; Rezniéek 

1886; Wambach 1900; Morera 1907; Roze 1911; Marsh 1922; Anderson 

1934; Bastide 1949; Dello Joio The Triumph of St Joan 1950; The Trial at 

Rouen 1956; Humphreys 1968; Klebe 1976; J. Joseph 1979. 


Miscellaneous Saints 


Hymn of St Columba (Britten, Benjamin) (1962) 

Légende: St Francois de Paule marchant sur les flots (Liszt, Franz) 
(piano, 1866) 

Die Legende von der Heiligen Elisabeth, S.2 (Liszt, Franz) (oratorio, 1862) 

La pace di Kamberga, 8.19 (Heinichen, Johann David) (1683-1729) 

De Sancto Venceslao (Zelenka, Jan Dismas) (melodrama) 

San Bonifatio (Mazzocchi; text by Giulio Rospigliosi) (Rome 1638) 
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S. Casimiro, re di Polonia (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

S. Editta, vergine e monaca, regina d’Inghilterra (Stradella, Alessandro) 

S. Filippo Neri (Sacchini, Antonio, 1730-1786) 

S. Francesco di Sales (Feo, Francesco) 

Saint Ludmila, Op.71 (Dvorak, Antonin) (1886) 

Saint Ursula (Cowen, Frederic Hymen) (1881) 

San Domenico di Guzman [Saint Dominic] (Braga, Antonio) (Naples, San 
Carlo, 12 June 1997) 

San Filippo Neri (Rossi, Francesco, 1645-c.1680) 

Santa Dimpna infanta d'Irlanda, K.300a (Fux, Johann Joseph, 1660-1741) 

Santa Ferma (Caldara, Antonio) 

Santa Geneviefa (Leo, Leonardo) 

Santa Pelagia (Stradella, Alessandro) 

Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf, Op. 30, cantata for soprano, tenor and 
bass soloists, full choir and orchestra (Elgar, Edward; text based on the 
epic poem by H.W. Longfellow, arranged by H.A. Ackworth) (North 
Staffordshire Music Festival 1896) 


Operas 


Assassinio nelle Cattedrale [Saint Thomas a Becket] (Pizzetti, Idebrando, 
1880-1968; text after T.S. Eliot, 1935) (Milan La Scala, 1 March 1958) 

Four Saints in Three Acts (Thomson, Virgil; libretto by Gertrude Stein, 
alluding to about 20 saints, esp. St Teresa of Avila and St Ignatius 
Loyola) (1927-28) 

Saint Alban (Hammerton, W.H.) (1795) 

La Saint-André, ou L’Orpheline bretonne (Bazzoni, C.L.G.L., 1816-1871) 

Saint David’s Day (Attwood, T., 1765-1838) 

Saint Foix (Sommer, H. = H.F.A. Zincken) (1837) 

Saint George (Russell, W., 1777-1813) 

La Saint-Henri (Blangini, G.M.M.F., 1781-1841) 

Saint-Julien (Hospitalier (Erlanger, Camille, 1863-1919; libretto after 
Flaubert) (1888) 

La Saint-Luc (Hoey, G.J.M.C.) (Belgian 1835) 

La Saint-Lucas (Miry, K., 1823-1889) (Belgian) 

Saint-Meégrin (Hillemacher, P.J.W., with E. Hillemacher) (French 1852) 

Saint-Mikulaus (Nikulaus?) (Rozkosny, J.R.) (Bohemian 1833) 

Saint-Nicholas (Blockx, J.) (Belgian 1832) 

La Saint-Nicolas (Mortarieu, H.) (French 1837) 

Saint Patrick’s Eve (Cooke, T.S., 1782-1848) (Irish) 

La Saint-Valentin (Audran, E., 1842-1901) 
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La Saint-Valentin (Toulmouche, F., 1850-1909) 

Sainte-Freya (Audran, E., 1842-1901) 

Sainte Genevieve de Paris (Blanc, C., with L. Dauphin) (1863) 

San Antonio de la Florida (Albeniz, E., 1860-1909) 

San Francisco de Sena (Atrieta y Corera, P.J.E., 1823-1894) 

San Francisco de Sena (Marqués, M.) (1845) 

San Juan del Luz (Valverde, L., with Torregrosa) (1859) 

San Luigi Gonzaga (Mayr, J.S.,1763-1845) 

San Niccola (Kopkoschny, ?) (Bohemian 1840) 

San Pietro in Cesarea (Caldara, A., 1670-1736) 

Sankt Andeas Tag (Zabel, K.E., 1822-1883) 

Der Sankt Annen-Quel (Ibener, R.) (1761) 

Die Sankt Johannisnacht (Freudenberg, W.) (1838) 

Der Sankt Katherinentag (Freudenberg, W.) (1838) 

Das Sankt-Wernerfest (Mannheimer, J.) (Bohemian 1862) 

Sant’ Alessio (Landi, Stefano, 1590-1655) (sacred opera, Rome 23 Feb. 
1632) 

Santa Chiara (Sainte-Claire) (Ernst Il Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 1818-1893) 

Santa Claus (Shelley, H.R.) (American 1858) 

Santa Elena al calvario (Caldara, A., 1670-1736) 

Santa Espina (Morera, E.) (Spanish 1876) 

Santa Genevieva (Cattani, I.) (1650) 

Santa Genevieva (Leo, L., 1694-1744) (performed?) 

La Santa Genuinda (Scarlatti, A., 1660-1725; with Del Violente and Poliarolo) 

Santa Maria (Hammerstein, G.) (American 1846) 


8) Legends with a Biblical Basis 
The Holy Grail 


Legends also developed from the earliest times around the enduring 
mystique of the Last Supper and the cup Jesus used at table. This chalice 
was also thought to have been the receptacle that captured the water and 
blood flowing from Jesus’ pierced side on the Cross (John 19:34). The cup 
was said to have been saved by the disciple Joseph of Arimathea (John 
19:38), and taken by him to Roman Britain, to Glastonbury, where it 
became the focus of the medieval legends of the Holy Grail. These are 
central to the Arthurian romances, and found their most popular modern 
expression in the operas of Richard Wagner 


Lohengrin (Wagner, Richard, 1813-1883) (Weimar 1850) 
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Parsifal (Wagner, Richard) (Bayreuth 1882) 
Le Roi Arthus (Chausson, Ernest, 1855-1899) (Brussels 1903) 


9) The Jewish Diaspora 


The history of the Holy Land and of the biblical record is decisively 
determined by the Fall of Jerusalem in 70 AD, when the Temple was 
destroyed again, and the Jews sent into their worst exile in the centuries-long 
diaspora. The fate of the Jews living as either Ashkenazim or Sephardim was a 
feature of life through the eras. The plight and implications of this tragedy 
were captured in the French grand opera by Scribe and Halévy, La Juive 
(1835). Here the plight of the Jewish ostracization, persecution and witness is 
realized in real pathos and power—with deeply effective generation of mood 
and atmosphere, both of times long past, and of the perennial problems and 
pains of relations between Jews and Christians. 


Jews and Christians 


La Juive (Halévy, Fromental) (Paris 1835) 


10) The Crusades—Muslims and Christians 


Of a similarly enduring contentiousness is the history of the Crusades, 
which originated (1099) from outrage at the sudden banning of Christian 
pilgrims to the Holy Land by the caliph of Egypt Al Hakim (996-1020). 
The conflict between Christians and Muslims is an age-old one, and this 
history is addressed in operas like Meyerbeer’s // Crociato in Egitto 
(1824) concerning the Seventh Crusade, and Verdi’s J Lombardi alla 
Prima Crociata (1843), set during the First. The vector is always of love 
across the divide, with the issues of religion and politics threatening to 
spoil the flowering of untrammelled human kindness. 


Oratorio 


La Croisade des enfants, for mixed choir of children and adults (Pierné, 
Gabriel) (Paris 18 Jan. 1905) 
Children’s Crusade (Britten, Benjamin; text by Hermann Becht) (1968) 


Opera 


Erminia sul Giordano (Rossi, Michelangelo; text by Giulio Rospigliosi, 
after Torquato Tasso Gerusalemma liberata) (Rome 1633) 
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Armida (Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio; text by Giovanni Schmidt after 
Tasso) (Naples 1818) 

Il Crociato in Egitto (Meyerbeer, Giacomo; text by Gaetano Rossi) 
(Venice 1824) 

I Lombardi alla prima Crociata (Verdi, Giuseppe; text by Temisocle 
Solera) (Milan 1843) 


11) Medieval Christendom 


The world of opera also helped to recreate a sense of the nature of faith in 
the Middle Ages, using the model of an undivided religion and the 
ingenuousness of the Age of Christendom to sustain a sense of wonder and 
a world of supernatural realities. The medieval myths and legends mixed 
in with a core of historical fact helped to develop a universe of spiritual 
marvels and eschatological conflict. Nothing exemplifies this better than 
the world of Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable (1831) where the hero is caught 
between the interests of heaven and hell, or Wagner’s Tannhduser (1845) 
where the division is between the Dionysian paganism of the Venusberg 
and the Apollonian order and virtue of the Christian Wartburg, 
underpinned by the spiritual certainties of papal Rome. Both operas also 
place the Biblical concept of the pilgrimage, a metaphor for following the 
true path of life (Psalm 119:105), at the centre of their world of action, a 
symbol both composers continued to develop in later operas; Meyerbeer in 
Dinorah, ou Le Pardon de Ploérmel (1859), where the story is built 
around an annual journey to a Marian shrine; and Wagner in Parsifal 
(1882), where different layers of experience are all shaped by various 
concepts and forms of journeying to find truth. 


Pilgrimage 


The Canterbury Pilgrims (Dyson, George, 1883-1964; text after Chaucer) 
(cantata, 1931); also operas by Charles Villiers Stanford (1884); Henry 
De Koven (New York 1917); Julius Harrison (unfinished) 

Parsifal (Wagner, Richard) (Bayreuth 1882) 

Le Pardon de Ploérmel (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1859) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress (Bantock, Sir Granville) (1928) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, morality (Vaughan Williams, Ralph; text after 
John Bunyan, 1674- 1689) (London Covent Garden, 28 April 1951) 

Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1831) 

Tannhduser (Wagner, Richard) (Dresden 1845) 
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The Golden Legend 


The Legenda Aurea or Legenda Sanctorum depicted the lives of the saints 
in an array of factual and fictional stories. The Golden Legend was perhaps 
the most widely read book, after the Bible, during the Late Middle Ages. It 
was compiled around 1260 by Jacobus de Voragine (Jacopo da Varazze, 
1222-1298), a scholarly friar and later archbishop of Genoa, whose 
purpose was to captivate, encourage, and edify the faithful, while 
preserving a vast store of information pertaining to the legends and 
traditions of the church, and the popular religious culture of the era. One 
of the most famous stories in the collection was derived from Der arme 
Heinrich, a Middle High German narrative poem by Hartmann von Aue, 
probably written in 1195.The poem combines courtly and religious 
narrative patterns to tell the story of a noble knight who has been stricken 
by God with leprosy; he can be cured only by the heart’s blood of a virgin 
who will willingly sacrifice herself for his salvation. Elsie offers herself 
for his healing, but Heinrich intervenes out of compassion to prevent the 
holocaust. He is cured miraculously by God’s providence and returns 
home with the girl where the two are married despite the difference in 
their social standing. Heinrich and Elsie both achieve eternal salvation. 
One traditional source of the legend is the story of Job, who in the Bible 
was tested by God with leprosy. Among other narratives of supernatural 
cases and cures of leprosy are the legends of Pope Sylvester I, who was 
supposedly healed by Constantine the Great, and the Amicus und Amelius 
of Konrad von Wiirzburg. Other famous fables relate to the lives of saints 
like St Christopher who carried the Child Jesus across a flooded river. 


Der arme Heinrich (Pfitzner, Hans, 1869-1949; text by James Griin after 
Hartmann von Aue) (Mainz 2 April 1895) 

Die Glocken des Strassburger Miinsters, a setting for baritone, chorus and 
orchestra of the prologue to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem The 
Golden Legend, 1851 (Liszt, Franz) (1874) 

The Golden Legend, oratorio (Sullivan, Arthur; text by Joseph Bennett 
after Longfellow’s poem) (Leeds Festival, October 1886) 

La Légende de Saint Christophe (D’Indy, Vincent, 1851-1931) (Paris 
Opéra 6 June 1920) 


The Legend of Faust 


The Bible, and approaches to faith in reading and understanding it, was at 
the heart of the Reformation, another aspect of theology reflected on in the 
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world of opera. The original legend of Faust (as in the 16'-century 
chapbooks and play of Christopher Marlowe) is the progeny of new 
Renaissance thinking and speculation. The bold and daring independent 
philosopher becomes a key figure in Romanticism, in the various operas 
that have explored his questioning of pre-ordained revelation and the 
tragic love that accompanies it. 


After Johann Wolfgang von Goethe: 

La Damnation de Faust (Berlioz, Hector) (dramatic scenes; Paris 1846) 

Faust and Marguerite (Lutz, W. Meyer, 1829-1903) (1855) 

Faust (Gounod, Charles) (Paris 1859) 

Faust et Marguerite (Barbier, F.E., 1829-1889) (saynéte bouffe; 1869) 

Mefistofele (Boito, Arrigo) (Milan 1868) 

Faust tetralogy (Doktor Faust 1910; Gretchen 1910; Faust und Helena; 
Konig Faust, unfin. 

(Briiggemann, Alfred) 

Faust (Bentzon, N.V., after Goethe, Kafka and Joyce) 


After Christopher Marlowe, the Medieval Legend, and other sources: 
Doktor Fausts Leibgiirtel (Hanke, K., 1754-1835) (c.1769) 

Dr Faust (Walter, I., 1759-1822) (Bohemian, 1797) 

Faust (Spohr, Louis) (1816) 

Dr Fausts Mantel (Miller, Wenzel, 1767-1835) (1817) 

Le Cousin du Docteur Faust (Saint-Lubin) (1829) 

Doktor Faust (Busoni, Ferruccio, 1866-1924) (Dresden 21 May 1925) 

Dr Johannes Faust (Reutter, Hermann, 1900-1985) (1936; rev .1955) 

Dr Fausts Hoéllenfahrt (Engelmann) (1951) 

Dr Johannes Faust (Berg, J.) (1967) 


12) The Reformation 
Catholics and Protestants 


Busoni’s opera places Faust in the midst of the Reformation crisis. The 
tragic consequences of divided faith and its partisan implications are a 
focal point for Meyerbeer in Les Huguenots (1836) and Le Prophéte 
(1849) where the relation of ideology to individual human worth becomes 
a paramount consideration. Peter Maxwell Davies (1972) considers the 
artistic and moral dilemmas of a composer living during the English 
Reformation. 
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Doktor Faust (Busoni, Ferruccio) (Dresden 1925) 

Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1836) 

Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1849) 

Tavener (Maxwell Davies, Peter, b.1934) (1962; London, Covent Garden 
1972) 


Martyrdom 


Whether human beings are more important than ideas is the testing point 
of the great theme of martyrdom, which from the Intertestamental Period 
to the end of Biblical revelation remains a crucial concept. The idea is 
considered in terms of both Jewish and Christian perspectives by Halévy 
in La Juive (1835); in relation to internecine Christian conflict in 
Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots (1836); and as a pagan political challenge to 
Christian orthodoxy and witness in the French Revolution by Poulenc 
(1957). Mussorgsky in Khovanshchina (1873-81) depicts the religious 
disputes surrounding the sect of ‘Old Believers’ in 17"-century Russia 
which led to violent persecution and execution. 


La Juive (Halévy, Fromental) (Paris 1835) 

Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1836) 

Khovanshchina (Mussorgsky, Modest, 1839-1881) (St Petersburg 1886) 
Les Dialogues des Carmélites (Poulenc, Francis) (Milan 1957) 


The Gifts of the Spirit (the prophetic charism) 


The power of the Holy Spirit has always been understood to bring special 
gifts to believers, for the furtherance of the divine reign of justice, mercy 
and salvation. Every individual believer is heir to a special charism that 
helps to strengthen the People of God and build the Body of Christ (1 
Peter 2:9-10). It is always characteristic of human behaviour to question, 
to neglect, or even to abuse these special gifts out of self-interest or 
indifference. (“Now you are the body of Christ and individually members 
of it. And God has appointed in the church first apostles, second prophets, 
third teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, administrators, 
speakers in various kinds of tongues”, | Corinthians 12:27-28). How these 
gifts are used is one of the great challenges to believing communities 
through the ages. The establishment of an Anabaptist theocracy in the city 
of Miinster in 1534 is a notorious case in point. A libertarian idealism (the 
religious community pledged to work for the common good) and human 
fallibility (reforming idealism ending in corruption, betrayal, torture and 
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destruction) cast doubt on the claim of spiritual gifts. Was the prophetic 
charism claimed by John of Leyden genuine or not? It is a problem 
explored in several operas, especially Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete. 


Behold the Sun (Goehr, Alexander, b.1932) (Diisseldorf 1985) 

Johann von Leyden, oder Der Wiedertdufer (Alsdorf, W.) (1804) 

K6nig von Zion (Markull, Friedrich Wilhelm, 1816-1887) (Danzig 1848) 
Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1849) 


The Spanish Inquisition 


The combination of religious and political intolerance, ideological 
intransigence and persecution is embodied in the activity of the Catholic 
Holy Office, especially in its much-feared manifestation as the Spanish 
Inquisition. This is examined with great seriousness in Verdi’s Don Carlos 
(1867), and with a degree of scepticism and Voltarian satire in Bernstein’s 
Candide (1956). 


Don Carlos (Verdi, Giuseppe) (Paris 1867) 
Candide (Bernstein, Leonard) (New York 1956) 


13) The Religious Life 


The positive side of the religious life is also portrayed in opera. The sad 
story of Puccini’s Suor Angelica (1918) tells of Sister Angelica who has 
taken the veil in expiation for bearing her illegimate child. When news 
comes of the infant’s death, she commits suicide, but receives forgiveness 
in dying when the Virgin and Child appear to her in a vision. Poulenc’s 
community of Carmelites shows the virtues and beauty of a life lived 
together with common purpose and charity, despite the everpresent danger 
of the political situation threatening them, and eventually overwhelming 
them in death (1957). 


Le Domino noir (Auber, Daniel-Francgois-Esprit) (Paris 2 Dec. 1837) 

Das Liebesverbot (Wagner, Richard, 1813-1883) (Magdeburg 29 March 
1836) 

Suor Angelica (Puccini, Giacomo) (New York 14 Dec. 1918) 

Les Dialogues des Carmélites (Poulenc, Francis) (Milan 26 Jan. 1957) 
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Devotion to the Mother of God (The Blessed Virgin— 
apparitions, miracles) 


The revival of Catholic spirituality in the mid-19" century is reflected in 
the rise of devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The apparitions to St 
Catherine Labouré in 1831 and to St Bernadette Soubirous in 1858 led to a 
resurgence of popular piety and the establishment of new focuses of 
devotion. This was especially the case at the shrine of Lourdes in the 
Haute-Pyrénées, SW France, where miracles of healing were reported. The 
Church itself officially proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception (1854). Artistic manifestations are reflected in operas that 
feature Mary indirectly, as patroness of healing (of mind and body), and 
mother of the poor and lowly. Meyerbeer’s Le Pardon de Ploérmel (1859) 
is a story of redemption from loss, fear and superstition under the 
patronage of Mary, while Massenet, both in oratorio and opera, gave 
expression to this devotion in terms of Biblical tradition and popular 
folklore. 


Oratorio 


Missa in honorem beatae Mariae Virginis de Lourdes (Tinel, Edgar, 1854- 
1912) 

La regina dei Pirenei, Op.200 (Magri, Pietro, 1873-1937) 

La vierge (Massenet, Jules) (/égende sacrée, Paris 1880) 


Opera 


Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame (Massenet, Jules) (Monte Carlo 18 Feb. 1902) 

Le Pardon de Ploérmel (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris Opéra Comique 4 
April 1859) 

Suor Angelica (Puccini, Giacomo) (New York 14 Dec.1918) 


Later Manifestations of Christ 


Il Cristo alla festa di Purim (Gianettini, Giovanni Antonio, 1869-1934) 
(opera, Rio de Janeiro, 16 Dec. 1904) 

Il Nazareno (Gianettini, Giovanni Antonio) (opera, Buenos Aires 20 Jan. 
1911) 
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13) Church Scenes in Opera 


Many operas, especially in the 19" and 20" centuries, have underscored 
Biblical and religious themes by depicting extended scenes set in 
churches, convents or holy places. In Palestrina (1917) Hans Pfitzner tells 
how Giovanni Pierluigi Palestrina, mystically inspired to write the Missa 
Papae Marcelli, saved the art of contrapuntal music for the Church at the 
Council of Trent (at its last session in 1563). [Figs 196-197] 


Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1831) [monastery of St 
Rosalia; Palermo Cathedral] 

La Juive (Halévy, Fromental) (Paris 1835) [Constance Cathedral; the 
celebration of Passover] 

Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1836) [chapel by the Seine at 
the Pré-aux-clercs | 

Le Prophéte (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) (Paris 1849) [Lamberti Kirche, 
Miinster] 

Lohengrin (Wagner, Richard) (Weimar 28 Aug. 1850) [Antwerp Minster] 

Faust (Gounod, Charles) (Paris 19 March 1859) [Marguerite in church, cf. 
Goethe’s Dom Szene] 

La Forza del Destino (Verdi, Giuseppe; text by Piave after Rivas and 
Schiller) (St Petersburg 22 Nov. 1862) [Franciscan priory and 
hermitage] 

Don Carlos (Verdi, Giuseppe) (Paris 1867) [the monastery of San Juste, 
Madrid] 

Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg (Munich 21 June 1868) [Church of St 
Katherine, Nuremberg] 

Boris Godounov (Mussorgsky, Modeste) (St Petersburg, 1873-74) [outside 
St Basil’s Cathedral; Pimen’s monastic cell] 

Parsifal (Wagner, Richard) (Bayreuth 26 July 1882) [Grail Temple, 
Monsalvat] 

Manon (Massenet, Jules) (Paris 19 Jan. 1884) [seminary of St Sulpice, 
Paris] 

Tosca (Puccini, Giacomo) (Rome 14 Jan. 1900) [San’ Andrea della Valle, 
Rome] 

Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame (Massenet, Jules) (Monte Carlo 18 Feb. 1902) 
[monastery chapel] 

Palestrina (Pfitzner, Hans) (Munich 12 June 1917) [chapel and chamber 
of the Council of Trent] 

Suor Angelica (Puccini, Giacomo) (New York 14 Dec. 1918) [convent 
chapel] 
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Doktor Faust (Busoni, Ferruccio, 1866-1924) (Dresden 21 May 1925) 
[Romanesque side chapel] 

Assassinio nelle Cattedrale [Saint Thomas a Becket] (Pizzetti, Il1debrando) 
(Milan La Scala, 1 March 1958) [Canterbury Cathedral] 

Saint Francois d'Assise (Messiaen, Olivier) (Paris Opéra 28 Nov. 1983) 
[Mount La Verna] 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE BIBLE AND CHORAL MUSIC/ORATORIO 


The Requiem Mass 


1 Blow the trumpet in Zion; sound the alarm on my holy mountain! Let all 
the inhabitants of the land tremble, for the day of the LORD is coming, it is 
near, 

2 a day of darkness and gloom, a day of clouds and thick darkness! Like 
blackness there is spread upon the mountains a great and powerful people; 
their like has never been from of old, nor will be again after them through 
the years of all generations. 

3 Fire devours before them, and behind them a flame burns. The land is 
like the garden of Eden before them, but after them a desolate wilderness, 
and nothing escapes them. (Joel 2:1-3) 


44 For if he were not expecting that those who had fallen would rise again, 
it would have been superfluous and foolish to pray for the dead. 

45 But if he was looking to the splendid reward that is laid up for those 
who fall asleep in godliness, it was a holy and pious thought. Therefore he 
made atonement for the dead, that they might be delivered from their sin. 
(2 Maccabees 12:44-45) 


A Requiem or Requiem Mass, also known as Mass for the dead (Latin: 
Missa pro defunctis or Missa defunctorum), is the Eucharistic service in 
the Catholic Church offered for the repose of the soul or souls of one or 
more deceased persons. The liturgy begins with the word requiem 
(repose), sung to plainsong, or in settings specifically composed as funeral 
music The Dies Irae is based on the oracle from the Prophet Joel (2:1-14) 
is a striking feature of the Requiem Mass These settings contain the most 
profound and often glorious pieces, designed to reflect on the end of life 
and the journey to another mode of being, eliciting emotions like sadness, 
grief, hope, contemplation, wonder. Many settings are by their length and 
style more appropriate to a concert forum rather than church use. 


Over 2,000 Requiem compositions have been composed to the present day. 
The Renaissance settings, especially those not written on the Iberian 
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Peninsula, may be performed a cappella (i.e. without accompanying 
instrumental parts), whereas beginning around 1600 composers more often 
preferred to use instruments to accompany a choir, and also include vocal 
soloists. There is great variation between compositions in how much of the 
liturgical text is set to music. 


Most composers omit sections of the liturgical prescription, frequently the 
Gradual and the Tract. Fauré omitted the Dies Irae, while the very same 
text had often been set by French composers in previous centuries as a 
work on its own. Sometimes composers have divided an item of the 
liturgical text into two or more movements; because of the length of its 
text, the Dies Irae is the most frequently divided section of the text (as 
with Mozart). The Introit and Kyrie, being immediately adjacent in the 
actual Western Catholic liturgy, are often composed as one movement. 
Musical and thematic relationships among movements within a Requiem 
can be found as well. 


Beginning in the 18" century and continuing through the 19", many 
composers wrote what are effectively concert works, which by virtue of 
employing forces too large, or lasting such a considerable duration, 
prevent them being readily used in an ordinary funeral service; the 
Requiems of Gossec, Berlioz, Verdi, and Dvorak are essentially dramatic 
concert oratorios. A counter-reaction to this tendency came from the 
Cecilian movement, which recommended restrained accompaniment for 
liturgical music, and frowned upon the use of operatic vocal soloists. 


Jean de Ockeghem (c.1410-1497) 


This Flemish composer, in service to the French court, also visited Spain. 
He was of great influence, and known as ‘the Prince of Music’ in his day. 
He wrote Masses and motets, often choosing a secular tune as a cantus 
firmus (like “L’homme armé”’, also used by Dufay, Palestrina, and more 
than 25 other composers of the 15", 16", and early 17" centuries, and by 
Carl Jenkins in 21“). This requiem, the earliest to survive, was written 
sometime in the mid-to-late 15" century. 


Roland de Lassus [Orlando di Lasso] (1580) 


Lassus was choirmaster at the Patriarchal Cathedral of St John Lateran in 
Rome. The Missa pro defunctis (for 5 voices) is a later and more 
traditional work than Ockeghem’s. It has unusual features. The Dies Irae 
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is omitted; instead, it is replaced by a Graduale from Psalm 23: “If I walk 
in the shadow of death, I will fear no ill; for you are with me, O Lord. 
Your rod and staff comfort me”. The ‘walking’ is described musically with 
measured but intensely emotional vocal lines. This eerily beautiful piece is 
the highlight of this setting of the Requiem. 


Tomas Luis de Victoria [Tommaso di Vittoria] (1603) 


Victoria worked in Rome for nearly 20 years (hence the Italian version of 
his name Vittoria) before taking up an ecclesial choirmaster’s post in 
Madrid. He composed only church music, including a notable Requiem 
Mass for the Dowager Empress (part of a longer Office for the Dead). His 
style has points of contact with that of Palestrina (his colleague in Rome), 
with rich textures of up to 12 vocal parts. 


Jan Dismas Zelenka (1733) 


Requiem in D Minor, ZWV 48, was written for Augustus the Strong 
(Frederick Augustus I, Elector of Saxony, 1670-1733). While the Lutheran 
Bach composed the obsequies for Queen Christiane Eberhardine 
(the7rauerode), the commission of the King's funeral music went to the 
Catholic Zelenka. The rites took place in the Court Church of Dresden, on 
15-19 April 1733, where Augustus’s heart had been brought from Warsaw. 
Visually, as well as musically, this castrum doloris-ceremony became one 
of the most spectacular theatres of death of the entire German Baroque 
Era. Zelenka's pieces are characterized by daring compositional structure, 
with a highly spirited harmonic invention and perfection of the art of 
counterpoint. His works are often virtuosic, but always fresh and 
surprising, with sudden turns of harmony. He wrote complex fugues, 
ornate operatic arias, galant-style dances, Baroque recitatives, chorales in 
the mode of Palestrina, and challenging concertos. His musical language is 
closest to Bach’s, especially in its richness of contrapuntal harmonies and 
ingenious usage of fugal themes. 


Francois-Joseph Gossec (1760) 


The Grande Messe des Morts stands above the works of Gossec’s early 
contemporaries, and remains an astonishing achievement for its time. It 
helped to make France, in terms of choral music and Gluckian music 
drama, the nursemaid of Classicism (rather than Germany). Gossec 
divided the Latin Requiem text into 25 movements. He omitted the Kyrie 
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and some strophes of the sequence Dies Irae. The work is scored in a very 
progressive style for the full Classical orchestra, but trumpets and 
trombones play only in the “Tuba Mirum”. The opening is overwhelming, 
and the Gradual fugue “Et lux perpetua” looks forward to Haydn's 
Creation. The work provided a model for Mozart. Gossec's Requiem is a 
milestone in the history of music, like J. S. Bach's B minor Mass or 
Beethoven's Missa Solemnis. In 1814, the composer abridged the work for 
easier performance. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1791) 


The Requiem in D minor, K.626, was commissioned by Count Walsegg in 
July 1791 under melodramatic circumstances, and written while the 
composer was ill, overworked and fatigued. Mozart died before the 
completion of this his last work, and it was finished by his pupil Franz 
Xaver Stissmayr (1766-1803). This is a serious, complex and deeply 
beautiful piece of music, “its forbidding majesty coupled with deep 
consolation” (H.C. Robbins Landon, 1989) suited to a large Gothic church 
setting. Of particular intensity are the tumultuous Dies /rae and the fraught 
“Lacrimosa”, “Amen”, Benedictus, “Hostias” and Agnes Dei. 


Antonio Salieri (1804/1825) 


Salieri’s Requiem was played at his funeral on 7 May 1825. The composer 
wrote this work in 1804 for his own obsequies 21 years before his death. 
Advance preparation of funeral music for himself by a composer is an 
unusual act. Another composer who did this was Guillaume Dufay, who 
left instructions in his will for the performance of his Requiem pro 
defunctis on the day after his funeral in 1474. For Salieri the end of his 
operatic work saw him turn to church music and more intimate forms. A 
deepening religious faith may also have motivated the composer to 
anticipate departure from the temporal world and to prepare for his entry 
into the next realm of being. 


Abbé Georg Joseph Vogler (1809/1823) 


The Abbé Vogler’s Requiem, first drafted in 1776 when he was 
Kapellmeister in Mannheim, was completed in 1809 in Darmstadt. It was 
eventually performed only in 1823, after the composer’s death. The work 
is strikingly complex in style, using Gregorian chant in the Agnus Dei, the 
contrapuntal method in the “Lux aeterna”, and a Protestant chorale 
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(“Herzlich tut mich verlangen’’) in the “Te decet’”. Some movements were 
modelled on the early draft, adding to the sense of both new and older 
tendencies, but all varied in repetition, with instrumentation and harmony 
revealing his experimental and original contribution to early 19"- century 
music. 


Luigi Cherubini (1816) & Charles-Henri Plantade (1823) 


The Requiem in C minor for mixed chorus was written by Cherubini in 
1816 and first performed on 21 January 1817 at a commemoration service 
for Louis XVI of France on the twenty-third anniversary of his execution 
during the French Revolution (Requiem en Do Mineur a la mémoire de 
Louis XVI). This severe and dignified work was greatly admired by 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. In 1823 a similarly solemn and 
sublime work was presented by Plantade in memory of the late queen 
(Messe des morts en Ré Mineur a la mémoire de Marie-Antoinette). 


Hector Berlioz (1836-37) 


The Grande Messe des morts is the work of a genius at the zenith of his 
powers. It encompasses beauty, drama and breadth of vision. The Kyrie 
and Sanctus are overwhelming in conception, and the Agnus Dei 
spellbinding in its Romantic imagination. Huge volumes of sound invest 
the Dies Irae with real sublimity. The “Rex Tremendae” and the 
“Lacrymosa” are also dramatic, the “Hostias” most majestic. 


Johannes Brahms (1869) 


Ein deutsches Requiem, nach Worten der heiligen Schrift (A German 
Requiem, To Words of the Holy Scriptures), Op. 45, based on passages 
from Martin Luther's Bible, is a large-scale work for chorus, orchestra, 
with soprano and baritone soloists, composed between 1865 and 1868. It 
comprises seven movements, which together last 65 to 80 minutes, making 
this Brahms's longest composition. It is sacred but non-liturgical, and 
unlike the long tradition of the Latin Requiem, is in the German language. 
Of particular fame is the serene movement “Wie selig sind deine 
Wohnungen” (How lovely is thy dwelling place, O Lord of hosts!), taken 
from Psalm 84. 
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Giuseppe Verdi (1874) 


The Messa da Requiem or Manzoni Requiem was composed on the death 
the great Italian novelist Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873). Regarded as 
the most beautiful music for the church that had been produced since the 
Requiem of Mozart, this is a wide ranging and hugely impressive choral 
work which, when first played in London, had a choir of over 1000. It is 
full of contrasts and impassioned lyricism, with operatic parts for soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass. It evinces a marked theatricality in the tumultuous 
Dies Irae. 


Antonin Dvorak (1890) 


Dvorak composed the Requiem, Op. 89, in 1890 at the beginning of his 
peak creative period. The construction of the Mass is not typical: it is 
divided into two basic parts, each of which begins with the original 
interconnection of several liturgical sequences. Between the Sanctus and 
the Agnus Dei Dvofyak inserted a lyrical “Pie Jesu” movement based on the 
final text of the Dies Irae sequence. The basic melodic motif of the work 
is created by two ascending half-tones with an incorporated and very 
sorrowful diminished third: this begins the piece and continues in many 
variations as the main motif throughout the whole work. It was performed 
for the first time at the Birmingham Festival, on 9 October 1891, with the 
composer conducting. 


Gabriel Fauré (1890) 


The Requiem in D minor, Op. 48 (completed 1887), is an elegant, subtle 
and sublime work, one of the most popular of requiems. Fauré’s understated 
masterpiece has an ethereal, moving beauty, whether performed in one of 
its orchestral versions or simply with organ accompaniment. The “Pie 
Jesu” is lyrical, and the moving “In Paradisum” transcendent, with a 
soaring vocal line and murmuring harp accompaniment. 


Maurice Duruflé (1947) 


The Requiem, Op. 9, is based almost exclusively on the chants from the 
Graduale Romanum. This is an exquisite and understated mid-20"-century 
French masterpiece. It transmutes Gregorian chant into a profound and 
complex piece of music, lyrically beautiful throughout. The “Domine Jesu 
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Christe”, the Sanctus, the “Libera Me” and the “In Paradisum” are 
exceptionally radiant. 


Benjamin Britten (1962) 


The War Requiem, Op. 66, is a large-scale, non-liturgical setting of the 
Requiem composed by Benjamin Britten mostly in 1961 and completed in 
January 1962. It was performed for the consecration of the new Coventry 
Cathedral, re-built after the original 14"-century structure was destroyed 
in a bombing raid during the Second World War. The traditional Latin 
texts are interspersed, in telling juxtaposition, with settings of poems by 
Wilfred Owen (1893-1918), written during the First World War. The work 
is composed for soprano, tenor and baritone soloists, chorus, boys’ choir, 
organ, and two orchestras (a full orchestra and a chamber orchestra). The 
chamber orchestra accompanies the intimate settings of the English poetry, 
while soprano, choirs and orchestra are used for the Latin sections; all 
forces are combined in the conclusion. 


Igor Stravinsky (1966) 


Requiem Canticles is Stravinsky's last major work, and demonstrates his 
enduringly remarkable vitality and intensity. Stravinsky was a modernist, 
and his Requiem is an impressive piece, even more so as he was in his 80s 
when he wrote it. The closing chant has an extraordinary sense of stylistic 
progressiveness. 


Krzysztof Penderecki (1984) 


Polish Requiem (1984, revised 1993 and 2005) (original Polish title: 
Polskie Requiem; German: Polnisches Requiem), is a large-scale requiem 
mass for soloists, mixed choir and orchestra It is called the Polish 
Requiem because its parts are dedicated to heroes and victims of Polish 
history. The “Lacrimosa”, for the trade union leader Lech Walesa, was 
written for the unveiling of a statue at the Gdansk Shipyards to 
commemorate those killed in the Polish anti-government riots of 1970. 
The composer expanded the work into a Requiem, writing other parts to 
honour different patriotic events over the next four years. The Polish 
Requiem was first performed in Stuttgart on 28 September 1984. 
Penderecki revised and expanded the work in 1993, and again in 2005 
with the additional movement “Ciaccona”. The Mass largely follows the 
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liturgical Latin of the requiem format with the addition of Swiety Boze, the 
Polish translation of the Byzantine Trisagion. [Fig. 226] 


John Rutter (1985) 


This Requiem includes Psalm 130, Psalm 23, and words from the Book of 
Common Prayer. Regarded as a modern masterpiece, it is optimistic and 
uplifting in its message of hope and comfort. This was the preferred choice 
of music at the many memorial services across the USA which followed 
the terrorist attack on the Twin Towers (11 September 2001). The Sanctus 
and Benedictus are beautiful, Hosanna is exhilarating and Agnus Dei a 
fragile, sensitive treatment of the words. 


Andrew Lloyd Webber (1985) 


Lloyd Webber’s Requiem showed his ability to write serious music in the 
English choral tradition while retaining some rock-inspired moments, as in 
the “Hosanna” where drums, synthesizer, saxophone and piano are 
featured. It was acclaimed in the years after the premiere, with the “Pie 
Jesu” attaining great popularity. 


Zbigniew Preisner (1998) 


Preisner’s compositional style represents a distinctively spare form of 
tonal Neo-Romanticism, with Paganini and Jean Sibelius acknowledged 
influences. Requiem for My Friend was Preisner’s first large scale piece 
not conceived for the cinema. It was originally intended as a narrative 
work to be written by Krzysztof Piesiewicz and directed by Krzysztof 
Kieslowski, but it became a memorial to Kieslowski after the latter’s 
death. The “Lacrimosa” from this Requiem appears in Terrence Malick’s 
The Tree of Life, and the Dies Irae in the film La Grande Bellezza directed 
by Paolo Sorrentino. Both pieces have attained great popularity. 


Karl Jenkins (2005) 


This post-modern work interpolates the usual movements of the Requiem 
Mass with a series of Japanese haiku settings. As the work progresses the 
contrasting spheres move closer together, with the last two haiku settings 
appearing in the Benedictus and Agnus Dei. The instrumentation adopts a 
deliberately Oriental air which is particularly unusual and appealing. 
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Emilio de’ Cavalieri: 
Rappresentatione di Anima, et di Corpo (1600) 


2 Many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; some shall 
live forever, others shall be an everlasting horror and disgrace. (Daniel 
12:2) 


Rappresentatione di anima et di corpo is a musical work by Emilio de’ 
Cavalieri to a libretto by Agostino Manni (1548-1618), produced in Rome, 
in the Oratorio del Crocifisso, February 1600. The characters in this 
allegorical scenario represent not only man’s body and soul, but also 
various human attributes. It is a substantial work, lasting about an hour and 
a half. There is no role for a narrator, but it is sung in dialogue throughout, 
and was intended to be produced with scenery, costumes, acting and 
dancing. The work was anticipated centuries before by Hildegard of 
Bingen’s musical drama Ordo Virtutum (1158) which depicts the struggle 
for Anima (the Soul) between the Devil and 16 Virtues (including 
Caritas/charity and Misericordia/mercy). 


The crux of the action is the conflict between Anima (Soul, soprano) and 
Corpo (Body, tenor). In Act 1 they have a contentious dialogue based on a 
text borrowed from a part-song in a Roman collection of Laude (1577). 
Twelve other allegorical characters—like Intelletto (Intellect), Cosiglio 
(Good Counsel), Piacere (Pleasure)—feature, as well as various choruses: 
Angeli in coelo (Angels in Heaven), Anime beate (Blessed Souls), Anime 
damnate (Damned Souls). The action depicts the struggle between the 
temptations proffered by Il Mondo (the World) and Vita Mondana 
(Worldly Life) and the eternal delight of Heaven promised to those who 
reject such temptation. In Act 2 Body and Soul, united with the help of 
Angelo Custode (Guardian Angel), drive away the World and Worldly 
Life. In Act 3 the mouth of Hell opens to reveal the suffering of the 
Damned Souls, and closes again as Heaven in turn reveals the bliss of the 
Blessed Souls. Each of the acts ends brilliantly: the first two with big 
orchestral sinfonie; the third with a climactic 8-part chorus, or with a 
festive ballo in 6 stanzas for 5-part chorus, with instrumental ritornelli. In 
the original production, three stage areas on different levels represented 
the eschatological spheres of Heaven, Earth and Hell—just as in the 
Medieval Mystery Plays. 


Cavalieri regarded himself as the composer of the first opera, not oratorio. 
Whether or not he was actually the first is still debated, as is the generic 
query whether the work is better categorized as an opera or an oratorio. 
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Since the Rappresentatione was fully staged, in three acts with a spoken 
prologue, it can be considered to be the first surviving musical drama as 
such. It was presented twice in February 1600. On 10 November 1600 
Cavalieri wrote a letter arguing that he, not Jacopo Peri (the composer of 
Euridice, Florence, 6 October 1600), was the true reviver of the Greek 
style of acting with singing, i.e. opera. Peri later deferred to him in the 
preface to the published version of Euridice in 1601. It was imagined 
(almost certainly incorrectly), that Greek drama was sung, not declaimed, 
and that therefore opera was a Renaissance revival of ancient practice. 


Cavalieri’s work was first called an oratorio by Charles Burney in his 
General History (1776-89), presumably because it has a sacred dramatic 
text, and is designed as music for an oratory. Even in the early 17" 
century, however, the oratorio was considered an unstaged genre, as 
indicated on the title pages of works by Spagna and Crescimbeni. 
Cavalieri’s work therefore hovers between being thought of as the first 
work of a new genre, or a late example of the older form of 
rappresentazione sacra. It is a crucially important work for both the early 
history of opera and for the emerging concept of oratorio. 


The work was first performed in the United Kingdom in Cambridge at 
Girton College, June 1949; and in the United States at the University of 
North Dakota, on 23 February 1966. In 2003, at Ludwigsburg Festival, the 
conductor Teodor Currentzis presented a concert performance of 
Rappresentatione in an instrumentation and adaptation for 8 singers and 8 
instruments by Alexander Shchetynsky. 


Monteverdi: Vespro della Beata Vergine (1610) 


46 And Mary said, "My soul magnifies the Lord, 

47 and my spirit rejoices in God my Saviour. 

48 for he has regarded the low estate of his handmaiden. For behold, 
henceforth all generations will call me blessed; 

49 for he who is mighty has done great things for me, and holy is his name. 
(Luke 1:46-47) 


Vespro della Beata Vergine (Vespers for the Blessed Virgin; SV 206 and 
206a)—more properly in Latin Vesperis in Festis Beata Mariae Vergine, 
or casually the Vespers of 1610—is a liturgical composition by Claudio 
Monteverdi. The term ‘Vespers’ (evening prayer) is taken from the Hours 
of the Divine Office, the set of daily prayers of the Catholic Church which 
has remained structurally unchanged for 1500 years. In scale, Monteverdi's 
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Vespers was the most ambitious work of religious music before J.S. Bach. 
This 90-minute piece includes soloists, chorus, and orchestra, and has both 
liturgical and extra-liturgical elements. 


The Office of Vespers is composed around several Biblical texts that are 
traditionally used as part of the liturgy for several Marian feasts in the 
Latin Catholic rite: the introductory Deus in adjutorium (Psalm 69); five 
Psalm settings; sacred motets (called concerti) between the Psalms; a 
traditional Marian Hymn; a setting of the Magnificat text; and the 
concluding Benedicamus Domino. 


Monteverdi’s Marian Vespers, intended for celebrating an unspecified 
feastday dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, was his first sacred work after 
his initial publication some 28 years before, and is outstanding for its 
assimilation of both old and new styles. It cannot, however, be specifically 
classified as prima pratica or seconda pratica, per se. The Vespers were 
published in July 1610, in combination with a 6-voice Mass which 
parodied a motet of Nicolas Gombert, Jn illo tempore loquante Jesu. 
Today, over 400 years later, the precise intentions of this large work are 
not clearly known or understood, and still a topic of debate. There are two 
Marian songs in the whole work (Audi Coelum and Ave Maris Stella); the 
sonatas could very easily be rearranged to fit any saint’s nameday. 
However, the Psalms are those used for the special Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the responsory motets from the Song of Songs (Shir Shirim) 
strengthen the Marian connection: the latter text (also called ‘the Song of 
Solomon’ or simply ‘Canticles’) is regarded as an allegory of the Church 
as the Bride of Christ, and is also traditionally associated with praise of 
Mary and her role as First Disciple of Christ and Mother of the Church. 


15 Behold, you are beautiful, my love; behold, you are beautiful; your eyes 
are doves. 

16 Behold, you are beautiful, my beloved, truly lovely. (Song of Songs 
1:15-16) 


The Vespers was first printed in Venice in 1610 when the composer was 
working at the ducal court in Mantua. There is no record indicating 
whether Monteverdi actually performed the Vespers in either city; the 
work may have been written as an audition piece for posts at Venice 
(Monteverdi became maestro di cappella at St Mark’s Basilica in 1613) 
and Rome (where the composer was not offered a post). 
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The work is monumental in scale, and requires a choir large enough and 
skilful enough to cover up to 10 vocal parts in some movements, and also 
to split into separate choirs in others, while accompanying 7 different 
soloists during the course of the piece. Solo parts are included for violin 
and cornett, but the ripieno instrumentation (the full body of performers as 
distinct from the solo group) is not specified by the composer. 
Additionally, he did not indicate a set of plainchant antiphons to insert 
before each psalm and the concluding Magnificat. This allows the 
performers to tailor the music according to the available instrumental 
forces and to the occasion of the performance (the liturgy of the particular 
feast day includes proper antiphons that could be used before Monteverdi's 
psalm settings). 


Monteverdi's unique approach to each movement of the Vespers earned 
the work a place in history. The work not only presents intimate, prayerful 
moments within its monumental scale, but also incorporates secular music 
into this religious performance. The individual movements present an 
array of musical forms—sonata, motet, hymn, and psalm—without losing 
liturgical focus. The Vespers achieves overall unity by building each 
movement on the traditional Gregorian plainchant for each text, which 
becomes a cantus firmus in Monteverdi's setting. 


The Order of Service 


Versicle & Response (Psalm 69:1): 

V: Deus in adjutorium meum intende 

R: Domine ad adjuvandum me festina 

(This opening movement makes use of musical elements from the 
introduction to Monteverdi's opera Orfeo, 1607) 

Psalm: Dixit Dominus (Psalm 110): 6-voice choir and 6 instruments 

Motet: Nigra sum (from Song of Songs 1:5): solo tenor 

Psalm: Laudate pueri Dominum (Psalm 113): 8-voice choir and organ 

Motet: Pulchra es (from Song of Songs 1:15-16): vocal duet 

Psalm: Laetatus sum (Psalm 122): 6-voice choir 

Motet: Duo Seraphim (Isaiah 6:2-3; 1 John 5:7): vocal duet leading 
into trio. 


The text of Duo Seraphim (“Two angels were calling one to the other’) 
begins as a duet. When the text (which melds lines from Isaiah and the 
First Letter of John) mentions the Trinity, a third tenor joins. All three sing 
in unison at the words, “these three are one”. 
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Psalm: Nisi Dominus (Psalm 127): 10-voice choir 

Motet: Audi coelum (anonymous liturgical poem): 2 tenor soloists sing 
the call and response (prima ad una voce sola) 

Psalm: Lauda Jerusalem (Psalm 147): two choirs of three voices plus 
tenor cantus firmus 

Sonata sopra Santa Maria Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis: sopranos and 
instruments 

Hymn: Ave maris stella (8"-century plainsong hymn): two choirs and 
soloists 

Magnificat I 

Magnificat IT 


The position of the motets Nigra Sum, Pulchra es, Duo Seraphim and Audi 
Coelum is disputed. The title page of the first print of the score suggests 
that they are not part of the Vespers, but intended as separate Sacred 
Concertos. However, their place in between the Psalms indicates that they 
were intended to be part of the Vespers, but could also be performed on 
other occasions, such as at the court of the Duke of Mantua, Monteverdi's 
employer. Furthermore, there is uncertainty as to whether the motets may 
be antiphon substitutes, or antiphon supplements. [Figs 18-19] 


Schiitz: Psalmen Davids (1619) 


1 The LORD is my shepherd, I shall not want; 
2 he makes me lie down in green pastures. He leads me beside still waters. 
(Psalm 23:1-2) 


Psalmen Davids (Psalms of David) is a collection of sacred choral music, 
settings mostly of psalms from the German Bible, by Heinrich Schiitz. The 
composer had studied the Venetian polychoral style with Giovanni 
Gabrieli (1557-1612). Book 1 was printed in Dresden in 1619 as Schiitz’s 
Opus 2. It comprises 26 individual settings, which were assigned numbers 
22 to 47 in the Schiitz-Werke-Verzeichnis (SWV). Most of them use the 
text of a complete psalm in the translation by Martin Luther. The full title 
of the publication, Psalmen Davids / sampt / Etlichen Moteten und 
Concerten / mit acht und mehr Stimmen / Nebenst andern zweyen Capellen 
dap dero etliche / auff drey und vier Chor nach beliebung gebraucht / 
werden kénnen, indicates that some motets and concertos are added to the 
psalm settings, and the scoring is for eight and more voices and two 
groups of instrumentalists, so that in some pieces three and even four 
choirs can participate in polychoral settings. 
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In 1619, Schiitz took up his office as Hofkapellmeister at the court of the 
Elector of Saxony, Johann Georg I., in Dresden, succeeding Rogier 
Michael. On | June, he married Magdalena, the daughter of Christian 
Wildeck, a court official. The Psalmen Davids appeared the same day, 
dedicated to the Elector. Schiitz mentions in the introduction that “he 
composed several German psalms in the Italian manner, to which he was 
induced intensely by his dear preceptor Giovanni Gabrieli, highly famous 
in all the world”). Schiitz chose 20 psalms, two of which he set twice. He 
added movements based on a hymn (the first stanza of Johann Gramann's 
Nun lob, mein Seel, den Herren) and on texts from the prophets Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. Most, but not all psalms conclude with the doxology, “Ehre sei 
dem Vater” (Glory be to the Father). 


The Programme 


No. SWV_ Psalm Title English 
No. 
1 SWV 110 Der Herr sprach zu meinem (The Lord said unto my Lord) 
22 Herren 
2 SWV 2 Warum toben die Heiden (Why do the heathen rage) 
23 
3 SWV 3 Ach, Herr, straf mich nicht (Ah, Lord, do not punish me) + 
24 doxology 
4 SWV 130 Aus der Tiefe (Out of the depths) + doxology 
25 
5 SWV 122 Ich freu mich des Herrn (I was glad when they said unto 
26 me) 
6 SWV 8 Herr, unser Herrscher (Lord, our Ruler) + doxology 
27 
7 SWV 1 Wohl dem, der nicht wandelt (He is fortunate who does not 
28 walk) + doxology 
8 SWV 84 Wie lieblich sind deine (How amiable are thy tabernacles) 
29 Wohnungen 
9 SWV 128 Wohl dem, der den Herren (He is fortunate who fears the 
30 fiirchtet Lord) + doxology 
10 SWV 121 Ich hebe meine Augen auf (I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
31 hills) 
11 SWV 136 Danket dem Herren, denner _ (O give thanks unto the Lord; for 
32 ist freundlich he is good) 
12. SWV 23 Der Herr ist mein Hirt (The Lord is my Shepherd) no 
33 doxology 
13 SWV 111 Ich danke dem Herr (Praise ye the LORD) 
34 
14 SWV 98 Singet dem Herrn ein neues (O sing unto the LORD a new 
35 Lied song) 
15 SWV 100 Jauchzet dem Herren, alle (Exult in the Lord, entire world) + 
36 Welt dox 
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16 SWV 137 An den Wassern zu Babel (By the rivers of Babylon) + 
37 doxology 

17. SWV 150 Alleluja! Lobet den Herren! (Praise ye the Lord) 
38 

18 SWV 103 Lobe den Herren, meine (Bless the Lord, my soul) 
39 Seele concerto 

19 SWV~ motet = Ist nicht Ephraim mein teurer (Is not Ephraim my beloved son) 
40 Sohn (Jeremiah 31:20) 

20 SWV hymn Nun lob, mein Seel, den (Now praise, my soul, the Lord) 
41 Herren canzona 

21 SWV 126 Die mit Trdnen sden (They that sow in tears) vv.5—6, 
42 motet 

22 SWV 115 Nicht uns, Herr (Not unto us, O Lord) 
43 

23 SWV 128 Wohl dem, der den Herren (Not unto us, O Lord) 
44 fiirchtet 

24 SWV 136 Danket dem Herren, denn er (O give thanks unto the Lord; for 
45 ist freundlich he is good) 

25 SWV Zion spricht, der Herr hat (Not unto us, O Lord) (Isaiah 
46 mich verlassen 49:14—16) concerto 

26 SWV 100 Jauchzet dem Herren, alle (Make a joyful noise unto the 
47 Welt Lord, all ye lands) concerto 


In the Psalmen Davids the accent is on contrast, as the composer intended, 
between the soloists (favoriti) and the choir (ripieno).These soloists are 
given the responsibility of bringing illustrative power to their sung lines, 
to sing “as well and as sweetly” as possible. They are entrusted with 
conveying textual imagery in all its power and immediacy. The ripieno 
choruses have a different function, which is “for a strong sound and for 
splendour”. The effect of the music is grandiose in its polyphonic 
discourse. [Figs 20-21] 


Da Gagliano and Peri: I/ gran natale di Christo salvator 
nostro (1622) 


8 And in that region there were shepherds out in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. 

9 And an angel of the Lord appeared to them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone around them, and they were filled with fear. (Luke 2:8-9) 


Il gran natale di Christo salvator nostro (The Great Nativity of Christ, 
Our Saviour), by Giovanni Battista da Gagliano and Jacopo Peri, librettist 
Jacopo Cicognini, was first performed on 25 December 1622 in the oratory 
of the Compagnia dell’ Arcangelo Raffaello, Florence. 
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The story is set in the fields outside Bethlehem with a prologue sung by 
Lucifer. The remaining characters are: the shepherd boys Carino and 
Rosildo; the older shepherd, Licida; the archangels Gabriel and Raphael; 
and the personifications of Human Nature, Death, Sin, Despair, and Hope. 
There are two choruses, one of angels and one of shepherds. The work was 
an expansion of Cigognini’s earlier Christmas entertainment for the 
Compagnia dell’ Arcangelo Raffaello, La rappresentazione di pastori 
(The Representation of the Shepherds) which had been performed on 
Christmas Day 1617 and again in 1619, and included choruses of angels, 
some of whom were sitting on clouds as they brought the Star of 
Bethlehem over a richly decorated nativity scene. Although the music is 
lost, a copy of the libretto published in 1625 and dedicated to Prince 
Ladislaus of Poland has survived. 


Cornelis Thymenszoon Padbrué: De tranen Petri ende 
Pauli (1647) 


36 And when he had spoken thus, he knelt down and prayed with them all. 
37 And they all wept and embraced Paul and kissed him, 

38 sorrowing most of all because of the word he had spoken, that they 
should see his face no more. And they brought him to the ship. (Acts 20:36- 
38) 


Cornelis Thymanszoon Padbrué (c.1592-1670), a Dutch composer, was 
born and died in Haarlem. He came from a musical family and entered the 
company of stadsspeelluiden (city musicians) in his native city, but was 
dismissed from civic service in 1635 as a result of a long-running quarrel. 
From then on he supported himself as a freelance musician, and little 
further of his life is known. He was buried in 1670 in the Sint-Bavokerk in 
Haarlem. 


Padbrué published several collections of madrigals and motets on texts by, 
among others, the poet Jacob Westerbaen and by the Haarlem painters 
Salomon de Bray and Pieter de Grebber. He also composed theatre music 
for the plays of Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679), the most prominent 
Dutch poet and playwright of the 7 century. The well-known Christmas 
melody from the round “O Kerstnacht! schoonder dan de dagen”, from 
Vondel's tragedy Gjisbrecht van Amstel (1637), is attributed to Padbrué. 
Two instrumental Symphonias by him, each consisting of a pavane and a 
galliard, also appeared in print. 
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Padbrue's chief work was the oratorio De tranen Petri ende Pauli (The 
Tears of Peter and Paul) from 1647, also on a text by Vondel (Peter ende 
Paul, 1641). It is considered as the first northern-European oratorio, but 
unfortunately not all of the work has survived. Padbrué showed several of 
international influences, and at most levels his works were different from 
others produced at that time. The expression of the words, or the 
“madrigalism”, was always the most important factor for him. His 
collection Kusjes (Kisses, 1631) set madrigals to Dutch translations of the 
erotic poetry in Latin of Janus Secundus of The Hague (1511-1536). 


Carissimi: Jephte (c.1648) 


29 Then the Spirit of the LORD came upon Jephthah, and he passed 
through Gilead and Manas'seh, and passed on to Mizpah of Gilead, and 
from Mizpah of Gilead he passed on to the Ammonites. 

30 And Jephthah made a vow to the LORD, and said, "If thou wilt give the 
Ammonites into my hand, 

31 then whoever comes forth from the doors of my house to meet me, when 
I return victorious from the Ammonites, shall be the LORD's, and I will 
offer him up for a burnt offering." (Judges 11:29-31) 


Jephte or Historia di Jephte is an important exemplar of the mid 17°- 
century oratorio form composed by Giacomo Carissimi, one of the earliest 
masters of the oratorio. Composed around 1650 (probably 1648), and 
based on the story of Jephtha in the Book of Judges (Chapter 11), the work 
follows what is considered the classic early Baroque oratorio form, with a 
Biblical text related by a soloists and chorus linked by a narrator. Both 
Jephte (and the lesser-known Jonas) demonstrate Carissimi’s profound 
understanding of the range of musical possibilities in vocal writing, as well 
as his combination of deep religious feeling and intense dramatic 
realization of the original texts. The only known contemporaneous score is 
for organ continuo alone though this is sometimes augmented in 
performance by violins and string bass, for which some support exists in 
other works by the composer. A 1976 version arranged by Hans Werner 
Henze is for seven solo voices, 6-part chorus, flutes, percussion and 
plucked strings. 


The work can be divided into two parts: Part 1 describes Jephtha’s 
victory over the Ammonites and his fatal vow; Part 2 deals with the 
drama of the sacrifice of his child as a consequence of his oath. There is a 
highly effective separation between the choral celebration of victory, and 
the narrator’s stark reporting of the implication of the vow. The choral 
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interventions in first half introduce interpolations to the Biblical text, 
especially description of the defeated enemy as w/ulantes (wailing), so 
providing the composer with opportunity for using the generic lament, a 
topos that recurs later in the story in the famous grieving of Jephtha’s 
daughter “bewailing her virginity”, on the mountains with her young 
friends (Judges 11:37-38). 


Historicus a 3 
Et ululantes fili Ammon facti sunt coram filiis Israel humilitati. 


Historicus 
Cum autem victor Jephte in domum suam revertetur, occurrens et unigenita 
filia sua cum tympanis et choris praecinebat. 


At the end the chorus fixes the mode of mourning, observing: 


Coro a 6: 
Plorate fili Israel, plorate omnes virgines et filiam Jephte unigenitam in 


carmine doloris lamentamini. [Figs 22-23] 


Alessandro Stradella: Cantata per il Santissino Natale 
(1665) 


15 When the angels went away from them into heaven, the shepherds said 
to one another, "Let us go over to Bethlehem and see this thing that has 
happened, which the Lord has made known to us." 

16 And they went with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. 

17 And when they saw it they made known the saying which had been told 
them concerning this child; 

18 and all who heard it wondered at what the shepherds told them. 

19 But Mary kept all these things, pondering them in her heart. (Luke 
2:15-19) 


Cantata per il Santissimo Natale (Cantata for the Most Holy Night of 
Christmas) (1665) is a Nativity work for three soloists and strings by 
Alessandro Stradella, text by Baldini. Stradella (1639?-1682) was better 
remembered, until the Early Music Revival, for his tempestuous life, 
which ended in his being murdered out of jealousy. In fact, he was a 
composer of great talent and a major star in the musical constellation of 
Baroque Rome, the protégé of Queen Christina of Sweden and a favourite 
of the Colonna, Pamphilij, and Ottoboni families that dominated the 
artistic life, music, architecture and works of the Vatican for a hundred 
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years. The most prominent musical genre of the period was the cantata 
all’altare (“cantata at the altar’’). Stradella was a master of this genre, like 
Alessandro Scarlatti. The Christmas Eve cantata “Si apra al riso” was 
performed for private celebratory worship at the palace of one of the great 
cardinals. At least 195 of Stradella's cantatas have survived, along with an 
equal number of unproven ascriptions. The cantata itself is a delicate 
acclamation of the love and goodness incarnated in the Holy Child, an 
accomplished piece of music in the pastoral style. 


. Sinfonia No. 2 for violin, cello & basso continuo 

. Aria (soprano): “Si apra al riso” 

. Recitative (contralto): “Di Giubilo cotanto” 

. Ritornello 

. Terzetto (sop., con., bass): “Oh di notte felice” 

. Ritornello 

. Aria (soprano): “Con insoliti e chiari splendori” 

. Aria (Bass): “Se la gregge mansueta” 

. Trio: “Temer pit non lice” 

10. Aria (soprano): “Or mirate il grande tonante” 

11. Aria (contralto): “All'ignudo Redemtore” 

12. Aria (bass): “Con quel gel” 

13. Duet (sop. and bass): ““Mentre ingemmano il Suo viso” 
14. Aria (soprano): “E non si spezza tant'amore” 

15. Ritornello 

16. Terzetto: “O gran bonta” 

17. Sinfonia for 2 violins & basso continuo in A major [Figs 30-31] 


OANNNBWNe 


Biber: Die Rosenkranz Sonaten (1676) 


26 In the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent from God to a city of 
Galilee named Nazareth, 

27 to a virgin betrothed to a man whose name was Joseph, of the house of 
David; and the virgin's name was Mary. 

28 And he came to her and said, "Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with you!" 
(Luke 1:26-27) 


The Rosary Sonatas (also known as the Mystery Sonatas or 
Copper-Engraving Sonatas) by Heinrich Ignaz Franz von Biber are a 
collection of 16 short sonatas for violin and continuo, with a final 
passacaglia for solo violin. Each has a title related to the Christian 
devotion of the Rosary, and possibly to the Feast of the Guardian Angels. 
It is presumed that the Mystery Sonatas were completed around 1676, but 
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they were unknown until their publication in 1905. The music of Biber 
was never entirely forgotten due to the high technical skill required to play 
many of his works; this is especially true of his works for violin. He wrote 
a large body of instrumental music, most famously his violin sonatas, but 
also produced a considerable amount of sacred vocal music, much of it 
polychoral (the most impressive being his Missa Salisburgensis, 1682, for 
53 voices). However, once rediscovered, the Mystery Sonatas became 
Biber's most widely known composition. The work is prized for its 
virtuosic vocal style, scordatura tunings, and its programmatic structure. 
In his sonatas for violin, Biber integrated new technical skills with fresh 
compositional expression, and was himself able to accomplish techniques 
that no other known violinist could at his time. The Mystery Sonatas 
include very rapid passages, demanding double stops and an extended 
range, reaching positions on the violin that musicians had not yet been 
able to play. 


The Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary, practised in the so-called “Rosary 
processions” since the 13" century, are meditations on crucial moments in 
the life of Jesus and the Virgin Mary. During these processions, believers 
walked around a cycle of fifteen paintings and sculptures that were placed 
at specific points of a church or another building. In this tradition, at every 
point, a series of prayers was to be recited and related to the beads on the 
rosary. As they performed this ritual, the faithful also listened to the 
corresponding biblical passages and commentaries. It is presumed that at 
the time they would also listen to Biber’s musical programme to 
accompany this ritual of meditation (the reason why this work is also 
named the Rosary Sonatas) 


Each sonata corresponds to one of the Fifteen Mysteries, and a passacaglia 
for solo violin which closes the collection, possibly relates to a hymn for 
the Feast of the Guardian Angel (2 October). At the time, this feast took 
place on different dates near those of the rosary processions in September 
and October. The Fifteen Mysteries are divided into three cycles, and the 
fifteen sonatas are organized into the same three cycles: five Joyful 
Mysteries, five Sorrowful Mysteries and five Glorious Mysteries. In the 
manuscript each of the fifteen sonatas is introduced by an engraving 
appropriate to the devotion to the Life of Christ and the Virgin Mary. 


Biber's scordatura tuning helped create music that was relevant to the 
themes of each mystery. Apart from the first and last sonatas, each is 
written with a different scordatura. This is a technique which provides the 
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instrument with unusual sonorities, colours, altered ranges and new 
harmonies. These are made available by tuning the strings of the 
instrument down or up, creating different intervals between the strings 
than the norm. The technique was first used in the early 16" century and 
was popular until approximately 1750. Biber uses scordatura primarily to 
manipulate the tone colour of the violin, the difficulty of the tuning rising 
and falling with the peak of emotion and technical difficulty located in the 
central Sorrowful Mysteries. 


The Joyful Mysteries depict episodes from the early life of Jesus: 
1. The Annunciation (Luke 1:16-38) 
2. The Visitation of Mary to Elizabeth (Luke 1:39-56) 
3. The Nativity (Luke 2:1-20) 
4. The Presentation of Jesus in the Temple (Luke 2:21-40) 
5 The Finding in the Temple (Luke 2:41-52) 


The last four Joyful Mysteries use tunings with sharps that create bright 
and resonant harmonies. Cascades of descending and ascending scales 
represent the appearance of the Angel Gabriel at the Annunciation. 


The Sorrowful Mysteries meditate on the episodes of the Passion. 
1. The Last Supper (Matthew 26:17-29) 
2. The Agony in the Garden of Gethsemane (Matthew 26:30-56) 
3. The Flagellation (John 19:1) 
4. The Carrying of the Cross (Luke 22:26-31) 
5. The Crucifixion (Luke 23:32-56) 


In the Sorrowful Mysteries, Biber uses scordatura tunings that tone down 
the bright sound of the violin, creating slight dissonances and compressing 
the range from the lowest to the highest string. By restricting the range, the 
violin produces conflicting vibrations that contribute to the expression of 
tension in the suffering and despair, from the Sweating of Blood in 
Gethsemane through to the Crucifixion. Programmatic motifs capture the 
punitive motion of the flogging, and sforzando double stops the hammer 
blows at the Crucifixion itself. This last of the Sorrowful Mysteries uses a 
more sonorous tuning to underline the significance and awesome emotion 
within the events of Jesus’ last hours of pain. 


The Glorious Mysteries look to the eschatological events after Resurrection. 
1. The Resurrection (John 20:1-18) 
2. The Ascension (Acts 1:6-11) 
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3. The Coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (Acts 2:1-13) 
4. The Assumption of the Virgin (Revelation 12:6) 
5. The Coronation of the Virgin (Revelation 12:1; Psalm 45:9) 


The Resurrection initiates the last cycle of sonatas, with the most 
impressively open and sonorous tuning, underlining its otherworldly 
theme. The remaining four Glorious Mysteries are also composed using 
bright, major scordatura tunings. 


The concluding Passacaglia in G minor uses a bass pattern which is the 
same as that of the first line of a hymn to the Guardian Angels. It is 
considered the most outstanding work of this type before J.S. Bach’s 
Chaconne, the final movement of his Partita No.2 in D minor for solo 
violin (BWV 1004) (c.1720). [Figs 28-29] 


Buxtehude: Membra Jesu Nostri (1680) 


29 and plaiting a crown of thorns they put it on his head, and put a reed in 
his right hand. And kneeling before him they mocked him, saying, "Hail, 
King of the Jews!" (Matthew 27:29) 


Membra Jesu Nostri (The Limbs of our Jesus), BuxWV 75, is a cycle of 
seven cantatas composed by Diderick Buxtehude in 1680, and dedicated to 
Gustaf Diiben. The full Latin title is Membra Jesu nostri patientis 
sanctissima (The most holy limbs of our suffering Jesus). This work is 
regarded as the first Lutheran oratorio. The main text comprises of stanzas 
from the Medieval hymn Salve mundi salutare—also known as the 
Rhythmica oratio—a poem formerly ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux, but 
more likely written by Medieval poet Arnulf of Leuven (d. 1250). It is 
divided into seven parts, each addressed to a different part of Christ’s 
crucified body: feet, knees, hands, side, breast, heart, and head. In each 
part, Biblical words referring to the limbs in question frame verses of the 
poem. 


From the Salve mundi salutare Buxtehude derived a series of arias in three 
verses for each of the seven parts of the work, with a sequence of keys (in 
C minor, E-flat major, G minor, D minor, A minor, E minor, C minor) 
providing an element of unity. Each of the seven cantatas is divided into 
six sections; 1) an instrumental introduction; ii) a concerto for instruments; 
iii) and for five voices (SSATB) (with the exception of the fifth and sixth 
cantatas where only three voices are used); iv) three arias for one or three 
voices; v) each followed by an instrumental ritornello; vi) and an exact 
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reprise of the concerto. The five voices may also form the choir. The 
scoring is for two violins and basso continuo. A viola da gamba consort is 
called for only in Part VI, Ad cor (To the heart). The first and the last 
cantata of the cycle deviate from this pattern. In the first cantata the choir 
repeats the first aria after the reprise; in the last one, Ad faciem, the five 
parts sing the last aria; then a final Amen instead of the reprise concludes 
the cycle. 


The structure of Membra is dictated by its text. Buxtehude selected 
biblical verses for the concertos, with the three strophes from each part of 
the poem Salve mundi salutare for the arias in each cantata. The Biblical 
words are chosen for allusion to the limb or member treated in the cantata, 
and taken mostly from the Old Testament. The metre of the poetry unifies 
the rhythmic patterns of the arias. 


I. Ad pedes (To the feet) 

1. Sonata (instrumental introduction) 

2. Concerto (SSATB) 

Ecce super monte pedes evangelizantis et annunciantis pacem 
“Behold, upon the mountains the feet of one bringing good news and 
proclaiming peace” (Isaiah 52:7) 

3. Aria (S) Salve mundi salutare (Hail, salvation of the world,) 

4. Aria (S) Clavos pedum, plagas duras (The nails in your feet, the 
hard blows) 

5. Aria (B) Dulcis Jesu, pie Deus (Sweet Jesus, merciful God) 

6. Concerto (da capo: Ecce super montes) 

7. Concerto (SSATB) Salve mundi salutare 


II. Ad genua (To the knees) 

1. Sonata 

2. Concerto (SSATB) 

Ad ubera portabimini, et super genua blandientur vobis 

“You will be brought to be nursed and dandled on the knees [of 
Jerusalem, portrayed as a mother]” (Isaiah 66:12) 

3. Aria (T) Salve Jesu, rex sanctorum (Hail Jesus, King of Saints) 

4. Aria (A) Quid sum tibi responsurus (What answer shall I give you) 
5. Aria (SSB) Ut te quaeram mente pura (That I may seek You with 
pure heart) 

6. Concerto (da capo: Ad ubera portabimini) 
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I]. Ad manus (To the hands) 

1. Sonata 

2. Concerto (SSATB) 

Quid sunt plagae istae in medio manuum tuarum? 

“What are those wounds in the midst of your hands?” (Zechariah 13:6) 
3. Aria (S) Salve Jesu, pastor bone (Hail, Jesus, good shepherd) 

4. Aria (S) Manus sanctae, vos amplector (Holy hands, I embrace you) 
5. Aria (ATB) In cruore tuo lotum (Washed in Your blood) 

6. Concerto (da capo: Quid sunt plagae istae) 


IV. Ad latus (To the sides) 

1. Sonata 

2. Concerto (SSATB) 

Surge, amica mea, 

Speciosa mea, et veni, 

columba mea in foraminibus petrae, 

in caverna maceriae 

“Arise, my love, 

my beautiful one, and come, 

my dove in the clefts of the rock, 

in the hollow of the cliff’ (Song of Songs 2:13—14) 

3. Aria (S) Salve latus salvatoris (Hail, side of the Saviour) 
4. Aria (ATB) Ecce tibi appropinquo (Lo I approach You) 
5. Aria (S) Hora mortis meus flatus (In the hour of death, may my 
soul) 

6. Concerto (da capo: Surge amica mea) 


V. Ad pectus (To the breast) 

1. Sonata 

2. Concerto a 3 voci (in 3 voices: ATB) 

Sicut modo geniti infantes rationabiles, 

et sine dolo concupiscite, 

ut in eo crescatis in salutem. 

Si tamen gustatis, quoniam dulcis est Dominus. 

“Like newborn infants, 

long for the guileless milk of reason, 

that by it you may grow into salvation, 

if indeed you have tasted that the Lord is good” (1 Peter 2:2—3) 
3. Aria (A) Salve, salus mea Deus (Hail God, my salvation) 

4. Aria (T) Pectus mihi confer mundum (Give me a clean breast) 
5. Aria (B) Ave, verum templum Dei (Hail, true temple of God) 
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6. Concerto a3 voci (da capo: Sicut modo geniti) 


VI. Ad cor (To the heart) 

In this part a consort of viola da gamba replaces the violins. 

1. Sonata 

2. Concerto a 3 voci (SSB) 

Vulnerasti cor meum, 

soror mea, sponsa, 

vulnerasti cor meum. 

“You have wounded my heart, 

my sister, my bride, 

You have wounded my heart” (Song of Songs 4:9) 

3. Aria (S) Summi regis cor, aveto (Heart of the highest king, I greet You) 
4. Aria (S) Per medullam cordis mei (Through the marrow of my heart) 
5. Aria (B) Viva cordis voce clamo (I call with the living voice of the 
heart) 

6. Concerto a3 voci (da capo: Vulnerasti cor meum) 


VII. Ad faciem (To the face) 

1. Sonata 

2. Concerto (SSATB) 

Illustra faciem tuam super servum tuum, 

salvum me fac in misericordia tua 

“Let your face shine upon your servant, 

save me in your mercy” (Psalm 31:16) 

3. Aria (ATB) Salve, caput cruentatum (Hail, bloodied head) 
4. Aria (A) Dum me mori est necesse (When I must die) 

5. Aria (SSATB) Cum me jubes emigrare (When You command me to 
depart) 

6. Concerto (SSATB) 

Amen 


The original manuscript of the Amen (in tablature notation) is marked 
‘Soli Deo gloria’. The aria Salve, caput cruentatum is a setting of the 
original words of the famous chorale. Paul Gerhardt (1607-1676) and 
Johann Criiger (1598-1662) arranged their chorale Haupt voll Blut (“O 
Sacred Head, Now Wounded’) on a translation of the Passion hymn based 
on the medieval text. This chorale version was made famous by inclusion 
in Bach’s St Matthew Passion) (1727). 
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Buxtehude, as well as being a legendary organist, wrote some 114 sacred 
works during his 40 years at the Marienkirche at Liibeck. Here he made 
changes in the musical traditions of the church with the establishment of a 
series of Abendmusik concerts given on five Sunday afternoons of the 
year, events that attracted wide interest. [Figs 26-27] 


Alessandro Scarlatti’s Oratorios (1693-1700) 


Alessandro Scarlatti was born in Palermo. His family moved to Rome in 
1672, and although there is no evidence that he studied with Giacomo 
Carissimi, it seems certain that he would have come into contact with this 
great composer’s works, including his oratorios. By the age of 18 Scarlatti 
had his first appointment in the city, as maestro di cappella at San 
Giacomo degli Incurabili. He was soon in the employ of some of the most 
important and influential patrons in Rome, including Queen Christina of 
Sweden. In 1683 he moved to Naples, and the rest of his career was 
divided between these two cities (with excursions to Florence and Venice 
in search of further employment), until he finally settled in Naples in 1708. 
Scarlatti’s reputation is traditionally based on his great achievements as an 
opera composer, but he made important contributions to all of the key 
musical genres of the period: cantatas, masses, motets, concertos, sonatas 
and oratorios. His oratorios cover themes from the whole spectrum of 
salvation history: 


—the speculative Fall of Lucifer 

—the primordial fraternal conflict of Cain and Abel 

—stories from the Patriarchs (Abraham and Isaac, Hagar and Ishmael) 

—the history of Ancient Israel (Zedekiah the last king of Judah) 

—the Exile and Restoration (Cyrus, Darius) 

—the heroines of redemption (Esther, Judith, Susanna) 

—the Nativity of Jesus 

—the Blessed Virgin Mary (her Immaculate Conception and the 
Rosary) 

—the ministry of Jesus (Mary Magdalene) 

—the Passion (according to John) 

—the life of faith (the working of grace) 

—the lives of the saints in ancient martyrdom (Ursula, Cecilia) 

— medieval heroic witness (Casimir of Poland). 
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1. Alessandro Scarlatti: La Giuditta (1693) 


7 She was beautiful in appearance, and had a very lovely face; and her 
husband Manasseh had left her gold and silver, and men and women 
slaves, and cattle, and fields; and she maintained this estate. 

8 No one spoke ill of her, for she feared God with great devotion. (Judith 
8:7-8) 


La Giuditta may refer to one of several Italian oratorios. Each version of 
La Giuditta deals with the figure of Judith, from the Deutero-Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament, who liberated the besieged city of Bethulia 
by seducing and then beheading the Assyrian enemy general. Judith and 
Holofernes are the two main roles common to all versions. Incidental 
characters (such as Achior, a captain so revolted by Holofernes’s brutality 
that he defects to the Israelite army) are found in the larger Scarlatti 
Giuditta, but do not occur in other versions. 


Scarlatti’s Rome Giuditta 


La Giuditta (Rome, 1693) has a libretto by Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni. 
Scarlatti considered this his finest oratorio, and its dramatic structure, 
rapidly interweaving brief scenes in Holofernes’s camp with events in the 
troubled city, is fluently handled. 


Scarlatti’s Cambridge Giuditta 


La Giuditta (Rome or Naples 1697) has a libretto by Prince Antonio 
Ottoboni, father of the cardinal. This smaller setting for three voices, 
strings and basso continuo, is known today as the “Cambridge” Giuditta, 
since its manuscript is conserved in the Rowe Music Library of King's 
College, Cambridge. 


2. Alessandro Scarlatti: Cantata pastorale per la nascita di 
Nostro Signore (O di Betlemme altera) (c.1700) 


5 When the angels went away from them into heaven, the shepherds said to 
one another, "Let us go over to Bethlehem and see this thing that has 
happened, which the Lord has made known to us." 

16 And they went with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. 

17 And when they saw it they made known the saying which had been told 
them concerning this child; 
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18 and all who heard it wondered at what the shepherds told them. (Luke 
2:15-18) 


Scarlatti’s Christmas cantata O di Betlemme altera, for soprano solo, 
strings and continuo, may have been the result of a commission from an 
Italian noble family, part of a tradition, led by the Pope (established by 
Barberini and Rospigliosi), of ecclesiastical households requiring “a 
virtuous entertainment in music... a cantata in Italian about the Nativity of 
the Child Jesus”. This work would have been performed as a prelude to ‘a 
most abundant supper’, which was served between first Vespers of the 


Nativity and Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve. 


Scarlatti’s slight and graceful cantata is in seven parts. It begins in 
traditional form with an elegant Jntroduzione. The second section 
establishes the pastoral tradition, introducing Christmas bagpipe drones 
(imitating the shepherds of the Abruzzi who come to the Spanish Steps 
every Christmas Eve), much in the style of Arcangelo Corelli’s Christmas 
Concerto (1714), Part 2 of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio (1734), and the Pifa 
of Handel’s Messiah (1742). An introductory recitative introduces a cheerful 
da capo aria, “Dal bel seno”, with opportunities for ornamentation on the 
repeat. The second aria, “L’autor d’ogni mio bene”, features obbligato 
instruments: a solo violin and viola accompanied by violoncello e leuto 
(playing in a high tessitura) providing a shimmering, atmospheric 
accompaniment to the endearing melody. The final movement completes 
the pastoral scene, a lilting sequence accompanied by orchestral drones, 
one of the most charming of all Baroque representations of the shepherds 
at the manger, worshipping the Baby Jesus. The text is framed by the 
astral and pastoral symbolism of the evangelical Infancy Narratives of 
Matthew and Luke. 


The combination of the simplest of generic topoi with theological 
reflections of a high Christology meditating on the meaning of the 
Incarnation, makes this work a significant contribution to the literature of 
sacred music. The words add a series of metaphysical perspectives to the 
whole concept. Imagery from the natural world (star and sun, light and 
darkness, cold and warmth, virginity and fecundity) is given a 
metaphorical dimension that underpins the theological implications of the 
events (binding and loosening, setting free, immanence and transcendence, 
terrestrial and celestial). This charming and unpretentious work captures 
the essence, a pure ideal, of such musical and Biblical cooperation. 
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Movement 1.: /ntroduzione 
Movement 2. Recitativo: “O di Betlemme altera poverta venturosa!” 


O di Betlemme altera poverta venturosa! 

Se chi fece ogni cosa, se chi muove ogni sfera 
In te discende, e l’autor della luce, 

Ne suoi primi vagiti a te risplende. 


O noble and fortunate poverty of Bethlehem, 
If the maker of all, the mover of every sphere, 
Descends upon you, and the source of light, 
Giving his first cries, shines on you! 


” 


Movement 3. Aria: “Dal ben seno d'una stella 


Dal bel seno d’una stella 
Spunta a noi l’eterno sole. 
Da una pura verginella 
Nacque gia l’eterna prole. 


From the shapely breast of a star 
The eternal sun rises for us. 
From a young pure virgin 
Eternal offspring is now born. 


> 


Movement 4. Recitativo: “Presa d'uomo la forma, alle gelide tempre’ 


Presa d’uomo la forma, alle gelide tempre 
D’inclemente stagione soggiace 

II gran Bambino. 

E d’acerbo destino per sottrarre al rigore 
L’humanita cadente, 

Del suo corpo innocente 

Fa scudo a noi l’appassionato amore. 


Assuming human form, 

The great infant is exposed 

To the icy trial of inclement weather. 
To save fallen humanity 

From the rigours of harsh fate, 

His innocent body’s 

Passionate love is our shield. 
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Movement 5. Avia: L'autor d'ogni mio bene” 


L’autor d’ogni mio bene 
Scioglie le mie catene 

E stretto, e in fasce. 

II tutto ei fe dal nulla, 
Eppur lo veggio in culla 
E in terra nasce. 


The source of all my riches 
Wrapped in swaddling bands 
Loosens my chains. 

He made everything from nothing, 
And yet I see him in the cradle, 
Born upon earth. 


Movement 6. Recitativo: “Fortunati pastori giacche v'e dato in sorte” 


Fortunati pastori giacché v’é dato in sorte 
Che il signor della vita immortale, 

Increato respiri fra di voi l’aure primiere! 
Al dolce suon giulivo di zampogne innocenti 
Dun Dio fatto mortale 

Correte a celebrar l’alto Natale. 


Lucky shepherds, since it has fallen to your lot 
That the Lord of life, immortal, never created, 
Should draw his first breaths in your midst! 

To the gentle, festive sounds of innocent bagpipes 
Rush to celebrate the lofty birth 

Of a God made mortal. 


Movement 7. Aria: “Tocco la prima sorte a voi, pastori” 


Tocco la prima sorte a voi, pastori, 
Perché si fa Gesu di Dio l’Agnello. 
Offrite alla sua cuna i vostri cuori 
Mirate quanto é vago e quanto é bello. 


Lasciate i vostri armenti e la capanna 
Abbandonate si le pecorelle. 
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Ve’ una speranza in lui che non v’inganna 
E chi vi puo dar loco in fra le stelle. 


The greatest fortune was yours, shepherds, 
For Jesus has become the Lamb of God. 
Offer your hearts at his cradle, 

See how pretty he is, and how beautiful. 


Leave your flocks and huts, 

Yes, forsake your sheep. 

He embodies a hope that does not deceive you 

And can give you a place amongst the stars. [Figs 35-36] 


Cesarini: Per la notte del Santissimo Natale (1696) 


13 And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, 

14 "Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men with 
whom he is pleased!" (Luke 2:13-14) 


Per la notte del Santissimo Natale (For the Night of the Most Holy 
Nativity), by Carlo Francesco Cesarini, librettist Cambise Bonfranci, was 
first performed on Christmas Day 1696 at the Apostolic Palace in Rome. 


The work has four characters, Lucifer and three allegorical figures: Divine 
Love, Innocence, and Peace. 


Colombani: // genere umano consolato (1704) 


10 And the angel said to them, "Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
news of a great joy which will come to all the people; 

11 for to you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord. 

12 And this will be a sign for you: you will find a babe wrapped in 
swaddling cloths and lying in a manger." (Luke 2:10-12) 


Il genere umano consolato (Humanity Consoled), composed by Quirino 


Colombani, librettist Pompeo Figari, was first performed on Christmas 


1704 at the Apostolic Palace in Rome. 


The work has five characters, all of them allegorical: Mankind, Prophecy, 


Hope, Time, and Piety. 
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George Frideric Handel’s Oratorios (1708-1769) 


1. Handel: La Resurrezione di Nostro Signor Gesu (1708) 


25... But standing by the cross of Jesus were his mother, and his mother's 
sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Mag'dalene. 

26 When Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple whom he loved standing 
near, he said to his mother, "Woman, behold, your son!" 

27 Then he said to the disciple, "Behold, your mother!" And from that hour 
the disciple took her to his own home. (John 19:25-27) 


La resurrezione (HWV 47) is a sacred oratorio by George Frideric Handel, 
set to a libretto by Carlo Sigismondo Capece (1652-1728). Capece was 
court poet to Queen Maria Casimira of Poland, who was living in exile in 
Rome. It was first performed on the Easter Sunday of 1708, with the 
backing of the Marchese Francesco Ruspoli, Handel’s patron at this time. 
The oratorio was presented as part of a sequence of Lenten oratorios 
organized by Ruspoli. Though oratorio in name, it is in effect a rather 
static sacred opera and was written to get round the ban on opera then in 
place in Rome. The work details the events between—and during—Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday, with the action carried forward in recitative, 
and exploration of character and delineation of mood taking place in the 
arias. These are in the standard da capo form, extended and often with 
elaborate obbligato instruments and virtuoso vocal writing. The characters 
of the liturgical drama that appear in the oratorio are Lucifer (bass), Mary 
Magdalene (soprano), an Angel (soprano), St John the Evangelist (tenor), 
and St Mary Cleophas (alto). 


A large orchestra was employed for the occasion, consisting of 39 strings 
of varying types, one bass viol, two trumpets, one trombone, and four 
oboes. The staging and scenery were also lavishly produced, and though 
Roman censorship of the time forbade opera, La resurrezione was 
certainly presented in an operatic manner. It was produced in the main hall 
on the ground floor of Ruspoli's Palazzo. The proscenium was decorated 
with a tapestry depicting cherubs, palm trees, and foliage: in the middle of 
which hung a plaque with the name of the oratorio. The canvas backdrop 
represented pictorially the characters of Handel’s oratorio, and in the 
centre the resurrection itself was depicted. 


The plot interweaves Christ's Harrowing of Hell with the activities on 
earth between his Crucifixion and Resurrection. Jesus himself never 
appears; neither does his Mother, though both are referred to in the 
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libretto. Part 1 opens with a spectacular aria for the Angel, with a 
descending phrase almost describing his/her descent into Hell, and 
prominent trumpets. From then on Christ's Harrowing of Hell and his 
triumph over Death are described in a series of duologues between the 
Angel and Lucifer. The latter’s role is given a sinister gravitas by use of 
bassoons and trombones in the continuo and in the cantus firmus. In Part 
2 on earth, Mary Magdalene and Mary Cleophas both lament Christ’s loss 
and reveal varying degrees of trust in his return. Magdalene gets most of 
the big numbers and is probably the most fully rounded character. The two 
women are comforted by St. John whose great confidence in Christ's 
forthcoming resurrection is indicated by his series of trusting, pastoral 
arias. There is no trouble and questing here: the three simply lament and 
recount. St. John's meeting with the Virgin Mary is simply reported. 


The role of Mary Magdalene was sung at the first performance by the 
soprano Margherita Durastanti. The participation of female singers was 
prohibited by Papal edict, and the Pope went to the length of admonishing 
Ruspoli for permitting Durastanti to take part. For the remaining 
performances, her role was sung by a castrato. The only details given 
about this artist were that he was called “Pippo”, and that he was in service 
to the former Queen Casimiri. Durastanti later sang the title role in 
Handel's Agrippina (Venice, 1709). The aria “Ho un non so che”, which 
she had sung as Mary Magdalene anticipating the resurrection, re- 
appeared, entirely unadapted, for her to sing in Agrippina, though in a 
different context. The violins at the first performance of La resurrezione 
were led by the famous violinist Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713) (who also 
conducted the work). 


Part 1 

1. Overture 

2. Aria (Angel) “Disserratevi, oh porte d'averno” 
3. Recitative (Lucifer) “Qual in solita luce” 

4. Aria (Lucifer) “Caddi é ver, ma nel cader” 

. Recitative (Angel, Lucifer) “Ma che veggio” 

. Recitative (Angel, Lucifer) “Chi sei” 

. Aria (Angel) “D'amor fu consiglio” 

. Recitative (Angel, Lucifer) “Ebben, questo tuo Nume” 
. Aria (Lucifer) “O' voi dell'Erebo” 

10. Recitative (Mary Magdalene) “Notte funesta” 
11. Aria (Mary Magdalene) “Ferma I'ali” 


Oo OornnnN 


12 


13. 
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. Recitative (Mary Magdalene, St Mary Cleophas) “Concedi o 
Magdalena” 

Recitative (Mary Magdalene, St Mary Cleophas) “Ahi dolce mio 
Signore” 


14. Duet (Mary Magdalene, St Mary Cleophas) “Dolci chiodi” 


. Recitative (St John, Mary Magdalene, St Mary Cleophas) “O Cleofe” 
. Aria (St John) “Cosi la tortorella talor piange” 

. Recitative (Mary Magdalene) “Se Maria dunque spera” 

. Aria (Mary Magdalene) “Ho un non so che nel cor” 

. Recitative (Angel) “Uscite pur” 

. Finale (Tutti) “Il Nume vincitor trionfi’” 


Part 2 


OMANNHNNBWN Ke 


10 
11 


22. 
23. 


24 


. Overture 

. Recitative (St John) “Di qual nuovi portenti” 

. Aria (St John) “Ecco il sol ch'esce dal mar” 

. Recitative (St John) “Ma ove Maria dimora” 

. Aria (Angel) “Risorga il mondo” 

. Recitative (Angel) “Di rabbia indarno freme” 

. Duet (Angel, Lucifer) “Misero! Ho pur udito?” 

. Aria (Lucifer) “Per celare il nuovo scorno” 

. Recitative (Angel) “Oh come cieco il tuo furor delira” 


. Duet (Angel, Lucifer) “Impedirlo sapro” 

. Recitative (Mary Magdalene, St Mary Cleophas) “Amica, troppo 
tardo” 

. Aria (Mary Magdalene) “Per me gia di morire” 

. Recitative (Lucifer) “Ahi abborrito nome” 

. Aria (St Mary Cleophas) “Vedo il ciel” 

. Recitative (Mary Magdalene, Angel, St Mary Cleophas) “Cleofe, siam 
giunte al luogo” 

. Aria (Angel) “Se per colpa di donna” 

. Recitative (Mary Magdalene) “Mio Giesu, mio Signore” 

. Aria (Mary Magdalene) “Del cielo dolente” 

. Recitative (St Mary Cleophas) “Si, si cerchiamo pure” 

. Aria (St Mary Cleophas) “Augeletti, ruscelletti” 

. Recitative (St Mary Cleophas, St John) “Dove si frettolosi” 

Aria (St John) “Caro figlio” 
Recitative (Mary Magdalene, St Mary Cleophas, St John) “Cleofe, 

Giovanni, udite” 

. Aria (Mary Magdalene) “Se impassibile, immortale” 
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25. Recitative (Mary Magdalene, St Mary Cleophas, St John) “Si, si col 
redentore” 
26. Final (Tutti) “Diasi lode in cielo, in terra” 


2. Handel: Brockes Passion, HWV 48 (1719) 


See under Brockes Passion below. 


3. Handel: Esther (1718/1732) 


7 He had brought up Hadassah, that is Esther, the daughter of his uncle, 
for she had neither father nor mother; the maiden was beautiful and lovely, 
and when her father and her mother died, Mordecai adopted her as his 
own daughter. (Esther 2:7) 


Esther (HWV 50) by George Frideric Handel is generally acknowledged 
to be the first English oratorio. Handel set a libretto after the Old 
Testament drama by Jean Racine (1689). The work was originally 
composed in 1718, but was heavily revised into a full oratorio in 1732. 


Esther began in 1718 as a masque, or chamber drama (HWV 50a), 
composed early in Handel's English career, and before the body of his 
success as an opera composer. It was written and performed at Cannons, 
where the Duke of Chandos employed Handel from 1716-18 as resident 
composer writing for his patron’s singers and small orchestra. Little is 
known about this first account of Esther. The version which survives is of 
a revision in 1720, also probably intended for private performance at 
Cannons. The Cannons version of Esther was in six scenes with no break 
and written for an ensemble of one soprano, an alto, two tenors and two 
basses. Esther may have been staged or semi-staged, with the soloists 
singing together to create a chorus when required. It was done as a masque 
(with action and costumes) in private, with the title Haman and Mordecai. 
The author of the libretto is uncertain. 


The Story 


Esther, a Jewish orphan, lived with her relative Mordecai, an advisor to 
King Ahasuerus of Persia. Mordecai had discovered and prevented a 
conspiracy to assassinate the King. Ahasuerus, having rejected his 
previous wife, selected Esther as his spouse. The Prime Minister, Haman, 
became enraged when Mordecai refused to bow to him, Mordecai stating 
that he would bow only to his God. The first version of Esther opens as 
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Haman decides to order the extermination of all Jews throughout the 
Persian empire as retaliation for Mordecai's insult to him. The Jews, 
meanwhile, are celebrating Esther's accession as Queen of Persia but their 
happiness turns to mourning when they hear the news that the slaughter of 
all Jews has been ordered. Esther asks Mordecai why he is displaying grief 
by being dressed in sackcloth and ashes and he tells her the King has 
followed his Gran Vizier's advice to order the extermination of the Jews. 
He asks Esther to appeal to her husband to rescind the order, but she 
explains that it is forbidden upon pain of death to approach the King 
without being sent for. She decides to take this risk anyway and goes to 
see the King, who pardons her breach of protocol in approaching him 
without invitation and offers to grant any petition she asks. Esther only 
requests that the King and Haman will attend a banquet hosted by herself. 
At the dinner, Esther reminds the King that Mordecai had saved his life 
and reveals her Jewish origin. She tells the King that the order to 
exterminate the Jews is directed against Mordecai and herself. Haman had 
prepared a gallows on which to hang Mordecai, but the King orders 
Haman himself to be executed there. The Jews give thanks to God for their 
deliverance. 


Notable among the arias is “Tune your harps with cheerful noise”, with 
pizzicato string accompaniment; an actual harp is used in the orchestra in 
the following aria. The work ends with a lengthy and grandiose choral 
movement. 


By 1731, Handel had spent more than ten years composing Italian operas 
for London and presenting seasons of his operas at London theatres. There 
was no system of royalties or copyright at that time, and a copy of the 
score of Esther having been obtained, the 1720 version was performed, 
apparently in a staged version, by boy singers of the Chapel Royal at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, a popular venue for music, and was very 
successful. A member of the Royal Family asked Handel to present Esther 
at the theatre where his operas were performed, but the Bishop of London, 
Edmund Gibson, would not permit Biblical stories to be acted out upon the 
stage. Therefore, Handel decided to present Esther in concert form as an 
addition to the 1732 opera season, with the singers currently appearing in 
the Italian operas but with no scenery or stage action, and in a revised 
3-act form with additional text by Samuel Humphreys. The work was 
extremely popular and in this way the form of the English oratorio was 
invented, almost by accident. 
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The anthems Handel had written for the coronation of George II in 1727, 
with their large orchestra and massed choruses, had made a huge impact. 
Handel's Italian operas laid overwhelming emphasis on solo arias for the 
star singers, with no extra choruses. However, in the revision of Esther, the 
coronation anthems My Heart is Inditing and a version of Zadok the Priest 
were added. The large choruses and grandiose orchestral effects with 
trumpets and drums in these anthems were very different from what 
London audiences had experienced in Handel’s Italian operas. Esther was 
very successful, Handel revived the work in many subsequent London 
seasons, and it proved the prototype for a long succession of similar 
dramatic oratorios in English by the composer. 


4. Handel: Deborah (1733) 


4 Now Deb'orah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapp'idoth, was Judging Israel 
at that time. 

5 She used to sit under the palm of Deb'orah between Ramah and Bethel in 
the hill country of E'phraim; and the people of Israel came up to her for 
Judgment. (Judges 4:4-5) 


Deborah (HWV 51), the second of Handel’s oratorios, to a libretto by 
Samuel Humphreys, was first performed at the King's Theatre in London 
on 17 March 1733. 


By 1733, Handel had spent nearly twenty years composing and presenting 
seasons of Italian opera in London. The great success of Esther the previous 
year had shown the composer that there was potential for further works of 
“Sacred Drama”, performed in concert form in English. Deborah reuses 
much music Handel had previously composed, including passages from the 
Brockes Passion, Il trionfo del tempo e del disinganno, and the Dixit 
Dominus. The work was performed as part of Handel’s season at the King's 
Theatre in 1733, with the stars of the Italian opera singing in English. The 
composer/impresario was so confident of success that he doubled the price 
of admission for the first performance. A feature of the work is massive 
choruses, some in 8 parts rather than the usual 4, and grandiose orchestral 
effects featuring trumpets and drums. Deborah achieved considerable 
popularity and was revived in a number of subsequent seasons. 


The Story 


The action takes place in a single day and is based on the Biblical stories 
found in Judges 4 and 5. The Israelites have been subjugated for 20 years 
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by the Canaanites, when the prophetess Deborah foretells the death of the 
Canaanite commander Sisera at the hands of a woman. The Israelite 
commander Barak leads them into battle against the Canaanites. The 
Israelites are victorious and a woman, Jael, assassinates Sisera as he sleeps 
in her tent. 


Act 1 

The Israelites long for a leader who will deliver them from the oppression 
of the Canaanites. The prophetess and Judge, Deborah, exhorts Barak, 
head of the Israelite army, to save the country from subjugation and lead 
an army against General Sisera, commander of the Canaanite forces. 
Deborah prophesies that Sisera will meet death at the hands of a woman. 
Jael, presented as a female associate of Deborah, longs for security in her 
homeland. The father of Barak, Abinoam, adds his voice to those asking 
Barak to lead an army against their oppressors. A herald arrives from 
Sisera, announcing the General’s arrival to explain the dire consequences 
that will fall on the Israelites should they attack, but Deborah, Barak and 
their people are confident that victory will be theirs. 


Act 2 

Sisera and priests of Baal arrive to counsel the Israelites not to attack but 
Deborah and Barak reject the possibility that the God of Israel will not 
conquer. Abinoam looks forward with pride to his son Barak’s victory, 
and Deborah advises her friend Jael to retire to her tent during the 
upcoming battle. The Israelites are confident that God will aid their arms. 


Act 3 

The Israelites have defeated the greatly superior forces of the Canaanites. 
Abinoam joyfully welcomes his victorious son back from battle. Jael 
announces that Sisera is dead, and relates how the defeated general sought 
refreshment and rest in her tent. Jael brought him milk, and when he had 
fallen asleep, she took a hammer and drove nails through his skull. All 
acclaim her action and celebrate the national deliverance. [Figs 45-50] 


5. Handel: Athalia (1733) 


1 Now when Athali'ah the mother of Ahazi'ah saw that her son was dead, 
she arose and destroyed all the royal family. 

2 But Jehosh'eba, the daughter of King Joram, sister of Ahazi'ah, took 
Jo'ash the son of Ahazi'ah, and stole him away from among the king's sons 
who were about to be slain, and she put him and his nurse in a 
bedchamber. Thus she hid him from Athali'ah, so that he was not slain; 
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3 And he remained with her six years, hid in the house of the Lord, while 
Athali'ah reigned over the land. (2 Kings 11:1-3) 


Athalia (HWV 52) is an oratorio by George Frideric Handel to a libretto 
by Samuel Humphreys, based on the play Athalie (1691) by Jean Racine. 
The work was commissioned in 1733 for the Publick Act in Oxford, a 
commencement ceremony of the local colleges, one of which had offered 
Handel an honorary doctorate (an honour he declined). The story is based 
on that of the Biblical queen Athaliah. Handel's third oratorio in English, 
was completed on 7 June 1733, and first performed on 10 July 1733 at the 
Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford, with 3700 persons present. The work was 
first given in London on | April 1735 at Covent Garden Theatre. 


The Story 


Athalia, daughter of King Ahab of Israel and Queen Jezebel, had been 
married to Jehoram, King of Judah. After her husband’s death, Athalia, 
determined to stamp out the Jewish line of kings descended from David, 
had caused, so she believed, all the heirs to the throne to be murdered. She 
took the throne and ruled Judah herself, and began to devote the country to 
the idolatrous worship of Baal instead of the God of Israel. The child Joas, 
however, rightful heir to the throne, had been saved from death by Joad 
the High Priest and his wife Josabeth and raised as their own son under the 
name ‘Eliakim’. 


Act 1 

In the Temple during a religious festival, the Jewish people offer their 
prayers to God. The High Priest Joad laments Queen Athalia’s blasphemy 
in seeking to force the worship of Baal. All join in prayers for deliverance 
from her tyrannous rule. At the Palace, the Queen is disturbed by a dream 
she has had of a young boy dressed as a Jewish priest plunging a dagger 
into her heart. The high priest of Baal, Matham, calms her by saying it was 
only a dream and suggests she have the Temple searched. Abner, Captain 
of the Guards, loyal to the God of Israel, goes to the Temple to warn of the 
upcoming search just as Joad the High Priest and his wife Josabeth are 
preparing to reveal to the nation that the boy ‘Eliakim’ whom they have 
raised as their own son is in fact Joas, descendant of David and rightful 
King. Josabeth is alarmed and despondent at the news of the search but her 
husband tells her to trust in God. 
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Act 2 

The Jewish people in the Temple offer magnificent songs of praise to God. 
Athalia enters and is alarmed to see in ‘Eliakim’ the very image of the 
child who stabbed her in her dream. She interrogates the boy and when he 
tells her he is an orphan she offers to adopt him, but he rejects with 
revulsion the idea of such close association with an idolater such as she. 
Athalia is enraged and departs, vowing that she will have the child 
regardless. Once again Josabeth, close to despair, is counselled by Joad to 
trust God. The chorus comment that the guilty are sure to be punished. 


Act 3 

Joad, inspired by God, prophesies the downfall of Athalia. He and 
Josabeth explain to the boy ‘Eliakim’ that he is really Joas, rightful King, 
and crown him, to the acclaim of the people. Athalia enters, demanding 
that the boy be given to her, and when she learns that he has been 
crowned, orders the treason to be punished, but her soldiers have all 
deserted her. Even Matham, High Priest of Baal, declares that the God of 
Israel has triumphed. Athalia knows she is doomed, but goes to her death 
declaring that she will seek vengeance even from the grave. All praise the 
rightful King and the true God. 


The biblical story of Athaliah (2 Kings 11), with its tale of deposing a 
usurping and tyrannous monarch, was used by supporters of the Jacobite 
cause as justification for restoring the Stuart monarchy. Oxford was then a 
centre of High Church and Jacobite sentiment, a situation that caused the 
choice of subject for this oratorio by Handel, a supporter of the 
Hanoverian monarchy, to seem strange. However, the libretto by Samuel 
Humphreys alters Racine's original by placing great emphasis on removing 
idolatry from the land, clearly referring to by implication to Catholic 
influence, and is thus supportive of the Protestant Hanoverian monarchy. 
The subject of the oratorio was most likely a conscious choice on Handel’s 
part, appealing to the Jacobite supporters in Oxford without being disloyal 
to his Hanoverian patrons. The work is scored for strings, two recorders 
(or flutes), two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, timpani and 
continuo. It shows a formal flexibility and originality on Handel’s part, 
combining solos with chorus in new ways. Vivid characterization through 
music contributed to its immense success at the premiere. 


6. Handel: Saul (1739) 


23 "Saul and Jonathan, beloved and lovely! In life and in death they were 
not divided; they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 
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24 "Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you daintily in 
scarlet, who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 

25 "How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle!" Jonathan lies 
slain upon thy high places. 

26 I am distressed for you, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant have you 
been to me; your love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 

27 "How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished!" (2 
Samuel 1:23-27) 


Saul (HWV 53) is a dramatic oratorio in three acts by George Frideric 
Handel, with a libretto by Charles Jennens. The story of Saul focuses on 
the relationship of the first king of Israel with his eventual successor, 
David: one which turns from admiration to envy and hatred, ultimately 
leading to the downfall of the monarch. The libretto is freely adapted from 
the First Book of Samuel 16-31, with additional material from the epic 
poem, the Davideis by Abraham Cowley. The printed libretto from 1738 
credits the Davideis as the source of the contemptuous treatment of David 
by Princess Merab. The work, which Handel composed in 1738, includes 
the famous “Dead March” (a funeral anthem for Saul and his son 
Jonathan) and some of the composer's most dramatic choral pieces. Saul 
was first performed at the King's Theatre in London on 16 January 1739. 
The work, successful at the London premiere, was revived by Handel in 
subsequent seasons. 


By 1738, Handel was experiencing some difficulty in maintaining support 
for his Italian opera seasons in London, and he collaborated for the first 
time with Charles Jennens, a wealthy landowner and lover of the arts, who 
also provided the texts for Messiah and other oratorios by Handel. Jennens 
wrote Saul, based on Biblical characters, to provide opportunities for the 
sort of music that Handel excelled at. Opera seria, the form of Italian 
opera that the composer had written for London, focused overwhelmingly 
on solo arias and recitatives for the star singers, contained very little else, 
and hardly featured separate choruses. With the English oratorios Handel 
had the opportunity to mix operatic arias in English for the soloists with 
large choruses of the type that he used in the Coronation Anthems. 
Jennens provided a text with well-rounded characters and dramatic effects. 


The music of Sau/ was composed between July and September 1738. The 
work is written for soloists and chorus, two flutes, two oboes, two 
trumpets, three trombones, kettledrums, organ, harp, continuo instruments, 
and strings. The composer conceived this score on the grandest scale and 
included in the large orchestra many instrumental effects unusual for the 
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time including a carillon (a keyboard instrument which makes a sound like 
chiming bells); a specially constructed organ for himself to play during the 
course of the work; trombones, not standard orchestral instruments at that 
time, giving the work a heavy brass component; large kettledrums 
specially borrowed from the Tower of London; extra woodwinds for the 
scene of the Witch of Endor; and a harp solo. The work begins and ends in 
C major, a key choice which may have been influenced by the presence of 
trombones in the orchestra. Handel’s other work of the same season to use 
trombones, /srae/ in Egypt, also favours C major for the choruses with 
trombones in their accompaniment. The excellence of the libretto and the 
power of Handel's musical characterization combine to make Saul one of 
the supreme masterpieces of dramatic art. 


The Story 


Act 1 

The Israelites raise their voices in magnificent thanksgiving to God, for 
the young warrior David has slain the Philistine giant Goliath. At the court 
of King Saul, once a mighty warrior himself, all the people celebrate the 
hero David. Saul's son, Jonathan swears eternal devotion to David, but 
Saul’s two daughters experience contrasting emotions—Michal is in love 
with David, but Merab has only contempt for him as a social inferior, a 
feeling that only increases when Saul offers her in marriage to David. A 
group of Israelite young women offer further tributes to the young hero. 
King Saul is enraged at the way David is praised. Unable to restrain his 
anger, he orders Jonathan to kill David. 


Act 2 

The people of Israel reflect on the destructive power of envy. Jonathan 
pleads David’s case to Saul, who appears to relent. Saul asks Jonathan to 
bring David back to court, promising Michal as his bride, though Saul 
anticipates the young man’s death in battle. David and Michal express 
their mutual love, but David reports that Saul’s rage has not diminished 
and that the king threw a javelin close past his head in frustration. Saul 
summons David to court again as both Michal and Merab express their 
faith that God will protect David. Jonathan tries to explain to Saul why 
David has not responded to his summons. Saul rages against both David 
and Jonathan. 
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Act 3 

In despair, and though aware it is unlawful, Saul asks the Witch of Endor 
to raise the Ghost of Samuel the prophet. Asked for advice, the Ghost of 
Samuel reminds Saul that he as prophet had once predicted Saul’s 
downfall for sparing the king of the Amalekites whom Samuel had ordered 
killed. He predicts that David will inherit the kingdom of Israel when Saul 
and his sons die in the next in battle on the morrow. David learns from an 
Amalekite soldier of the deaths of Saul and Jonathan at the hands of the 
Amalekites, and David orders the Amalekite killed. After a funeral march 
for the Israelite dead, Merab, David, and Michal each in turn express their 
sorrow, particularly for the loss of Jonathan. A high priest predicts David 
will win future victories, and the Israelites urge him to restore their 
kingdom. 


The expansive scale of the overture in several parts, and the glittering, 
celebratory quality of the Epinicion, are indications of the ambition of the 
work as a whole and its monumental achievement. The Second Act begins 
as the chorus comment on the drama after the manner of the chorus in 
Greek tragedy (“Envy, eldest born of hell’). Dotted rhythms over a 
relentlessly repeated ostinato bass depict the obsessive jealousy of the 
King as the chorus warn him “Hide thee in the black night”. Two purely 
instrumental passages (“symphonies”) feature in Act 2. The first, depicting 
the celebrations for the wedding of David and Michal, is in three parts, a 
slow and solemn introduction with prominent trombones, the second 
section a brisk organ concerto, concluding with a slower movement in the 
form of a gavotte. The second instrumental passage in the Act is a shorter 
festive piece with trumpets and drums, trombones, woodwinds and strings, 
depicting the holiday of the New Moon. 


Act 3 opens with a powerful and dramatic accompanied recitative for King 
Saul as he seeks advice from the Witch of Endor. The tragic nature of Saul 
character is revealed in his own soliloquy (No.69 Accompagnato): 


Wretch that I am! Of my own ruin author! 
Where are my old supports? The valiant youth, 
Whose very name was terror to my foes, 

My rage has drove away. Of God forsaken, 

In vain I ask his counsel! He vouchsafes 

No answer to the sons of disobedience! 

Ev’n my own courage fails me!—Can it be? 

Is Saul become a coward?—I'll not believe it! 
If Heav’n denies thee aid—seek it from Hell! 
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The Witch invokes the ghost of Samuel in a passage which conjures up a 
supernatural atmosphere by the use of an irregular bass line with 
prominent oboes and bassoons. Bassoons also introduce the Ghost of 
Samuel as the apparition prophesies doom for the King. A martial “Battle 
Symphony” with trumpets and drums ensues, followed shortly by the 
famous Dead March. Chorus and soloists mourn the deaths of the king and 
his son, and the work concludes with a chorus in the key of C major urging 
David to lead his country into battle against its enemies. 


The “Dead March” in Saul (No.77) played in Act 3, introducing the 
obsequies for Saul and Jonathan, is in the key of C major. It includes an 
organ part and trombones alternating with flutes, oboes and quiet timpani. 
This monumental threnody of tragic desolation has since been played at 
state funerals on many occasions. 


Mourn, Israel, mourn, thy beauty lost. 

Thy choicest youth on Gilboa slain! 

How have thy fairest hopes been cross’d! 

What heaps of mighty warriors strew the plain! 


Already in Handel's own lifetime, choral societies were formed in the 
English provinces with the aim of performing works of Handel and others. 
Saul was performed with a degree of regularity by choral societies in 
London and elsewhere in Britain through the 19" century. Handel’s major 
oratorios, including Sau/, have been frequently performed, broadcast and 
recorded since the second half of the 20" century. [Figs 51-58] 


7. Handel: Israel in Egypt (1739) 


1 Afterward Moses and Aaron went to Pharaoh and said, "Thus says the 
LORD, the God of Israel, ‘Let my people go, that they may hold a feast to 
me in the wilderness." 

2 But Pharaoh said, "Who is the LORD, that I should heed his voice and 
let Israel go? I do not know the LORD, and moreover I will not let Israel 
go." (Exodus 5:1-2) 


Israel in Egypt (HWV 54) is an oratorio by George Frideric Handel. The 
libretto was probably prepared by Charles Jennens, who also compiled the 
biblical texts for Handel’s Messiah. It is composed entirely on selected 
passages from the Old Testament, mainly from Exodus and the Psalms. 

The first performance was in London at the King's Theatre in the 
Haymarket on 4 April 1739 with Elisabeth Duparc (“la Francesina’’), 
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William Savage, John Beard (tenor), Anne Turner Robinson, Gustavus 
Waltz, and Henry Theodore Reinhold (bass). Handel started it soon after 
the opera season at King's Theatre was cancelled for lack of subscribers. 
The oratorio was not well received by the first audience, and for the 
second performance it was shortened, the mainly choral work now 
augmented with arias in the Italian style. 


Handel had long been resident in London and had enjoyed great success 
as a composer of Italian operas there. However, in 1733 a rival opera 
company to Handel’s, The Opera of the Nobility, had split the audience for 
Italian opera in London. There was not enough support for two Italian 
opera companies and Handel began to find new audiences through 
presenting oratorio and other choral works in English. Sau/, also with a 
text by Charles Jennens, was presented at the King's Theatre in January 
1739, and for the same season Handel composed Israe/ in Egypt, writing 
the music in one month between 1 October and 1 November 1738. This is 
one of only two oratorios by Handel with a text compiled entirely from 
verses from the Bible, the other being Messiah. Both works also share 
unusual characteristics among Handel oratorios: they do not have casts of 
named characters singing dialogue and performing an unstaged drama, and 
contain many choral settings of biblical texts. 


Israel in Egypt is an oratorio of different form and character. It does not 
have the spiritual radiance and exaltation of Messiah, but it has 
overpowering dramatic impact. In its own way it is no less a work of 
genius than Messiah. Romain Rolland called it “the most gigantic effort 
ever made in the oratorio”. Musically it differs from Messiah in two major 
points. It uses a Narrator whose recitatives are used to explain what is 
about to take place. It also places much emphasis on the chorus (in 
Messiah Handel divides his most memorable ideas between solo voices 
and the choir). Here the chorus is regarded as the principal protagonist of 
the work. Indeed, in few oratorios is the choral writing treated so 
prominently or with such variety and grandeur. 


The Narrator is heard at once—there is no overture (other than the version 
reconstructed by Mendelssohn in 1833, his rather than Handel’s). “Now 
there arose a new king in Egypt which knew not Joseph”. This is followed 
by a double chorus of epic design setting forth the lamentation of the 
Israelites over their bondage in Egypt. The Narrator returns to explain: 
“Then he sent Moses”. The next six sections describe the Plagues inflicted 
on the Egyptians. With ingenious realism Handel finds the musical 
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equivalent—either through rhythm, harmony, sonority, or orchestration— 
of the hopping of frogs, buzzing of flies, patter of hailstones, and so on. 
Programme writing had never before been realized with such literalness 
and on such a scale. The first part of the oratorio concludes with five 
consecutive choruses describing the passing through the Red Sea and the 
jubilation of the Israelites at “that great work that the Lord did upon the 
Egyptians”. The second and concluding section is subtitled “Song of 
Moses”. One of the finest passages is the duet for two basses, music 
martial in its character, “The Lord is a Man of War’. The chorus maintains 
its dominating role. The proud and exultant double chorus “T will sing unto 
the Lord” is heard early in this section. There are other highly descriptive 
choruses: “Thou sendest forth thy wrath” and “And with the blast of thy 
nostrils”, and finally the power and magnificence of “The people shall 
hear and be afraid”. 


In composing Israel in Egypt, in what was by then his common practice, 
Handel recycled music from his own previous compositions and also made 
extensive use of musical parody, the re-working of music by other 
composers. For the opening part Handel slightly re-wrote his 1737 Funeral 
Anthem for Queen Caroline, “The Ways of Zion do Mourn”, and he 
adapted two of his keyboard fugues, a chorus from his Dixit Dominus and 
an aria from one of his Chandos Anthems. Alessandro Stradella’s wedding 
serenata Qual prodigio é ch’io miri provided the music for his Plague 
Choruses: “He spake the word”, “He gave them hailstones”, “But as for 
his people/He led them”, and “And believed the Lord”, as well as the 
chorus in Part 2 “The people shall hear/All th’inhabitants of Canaan”. 
From a Magnificat setting by Dionigi Erba, Handel borrowed most or part 
of the music for several pieces: “He rebuked the Red Sea”, “The Lord is 
my Strength”, “He is my God”, “The Lord is a Man of War”, “The depths 
have covered them/Thy right Hand, o Lord”, “Thou sentest forth thy 
wrath’, “And with the blast of thy nostrils”, “Who is like unto Thee”, and 
“Thou in thy mercy” Other composers Handel parodied in /srael in Egypt 
were Jean-Philippe Rameau, Johann Caspar Kerll, Francesco Antonio 
Urio, Nicolaus Adam Strungk and Friedrich Wilhelm Zachow. 


Synopsis 
Part 1 


The Israelites mourn the death of Joseph, Israelite and favoured adviser to 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt. 
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Part 2 

An announcement is made that a new Pharaoh has come to the throne who 
does not look kindly on the Israelites. God chooses Moses to lead his 
people out of bondage. A series of plagues falls on Egypt: the rivers turn 
to blood; a plague of frogs affects the land; blotches and blisters break out 
on the skin of cattle and people; flies and lice swarm everywhere; locusts 
appear and destroy all the crops; hailstorms blight the country; a palpable 
darkness descends; and, finally, the eldest born sons of all the Egyptians 
are struck down dead. The ruler of Egypt agrees to let the Israelites depart, 
but changes his mind and pursues them. The Red Sea miraculously parts to 
let the Israelites cross in safety, but when the pursuing Egyptians try to 
cross, the waters engulf them and they are drowned. 


Part 3 
The Israelites celebrate their deliverance in a paraphrase of Miriam’s Song 
of Triumph (Exodus 15:21). 


Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously! 

The Lord shall reign for even and ever. 

The horse and his rider he hath thrown into the sea. 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever: 

I will sing unto the Lord, for he has triumphed gloriously; 

the horse and his rider he hath thrown into the sea. [Figs 58-61] 


8. Handel: Messiah (1742) 


6 For to us a child is born, to us a son is given; and the government will be 
upon his shoulder, and his name will be called "Wonderful Counselor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace." 

7 Of the increase of his government and of peace there will be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and over his kingdom, to establish it, and to 
uphold it with justice and with righteousness from this time forth and for 
evermore. The zeal of the LORD of hosts will do this. (Isaiah 9:6-7) 


Messiah (HWV 56) was composed in 1741 by George Frideric Handel, 
with a Scriptural text compiled by Charles Jennens from the King James 
Bible, and from the version of the Psalms included with the Book of 
Common Prayer. It was first performed in Dublin on 13 April 1742 and 
received its London premiere nearly a year later. After an initially modest 
public reception, the oratorio gained in popularity, eventually becoming 
one of the best-known and most frequently performed choral works in 
Western music. 
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Handel's reputation in England, where he had lived since 1712, had been 
established through his compositions of Italian opera. He turned to English 
oratorio in the 1730s in response to changes in public taste; Messiah was 
his sixth work in this genre. Although its structure resembles that of opera, 
it is not couched in dramatic form; there are no impersonations of 
characters and no direct speech. Instead, Jennens’s text is an extended 
reflection on Jesus as the Messiah, the Christ. The text begins with 
prophecies by Isaiah and others, and moves to the annunciation to the 
shepherds, the only episode taken from the Gospels. The second section 
concentrates on the Passion, and ends in eschatological celebration. The 
last part covers the resurrection of the dead and Christ’s glorification in 
heaven. 


In Christian theology, the Messiah is the redeemer-saviour of the Jewish 
people and all mankind. The Messiah, called Christos (or Anointed One), 
is identified with the person of Jesus, known by his followers as ‘the 
Christ’ or ‘Jesus Christ’. Messiah is a commentary on Jesus’ Nativity, 
Passion, Resurrection and Ascension, beginning with God's promises as 
spoken by the Prophets and ending with Christ’s glorification in heaven. 
In contrast with most of Handel’s oratorios, the singers in Messiah do not 
assume dramatic roles; there is no single, dominant narrative voice; and 
very little use is made of quoted speech. In his libretto, Jennens's intention 
was not to dramatize the life and teachings of Jesus, but to acclaim the 
“Mystery of Godliness”. 


The three-part structure of the work approximates to that of Handel's 
3-act operas, with the parts subdivided by Jennens into scenes. Each scene 
is a collection of individual numbers or movements which take the form of 
recitatives, arias and choruses. There are two instrumental numbers, the 
opening Sinfony in the style of a French overture, and the pastoral Pifa, 
often called the “Pastoral Symphony”, at the mid-point of Part 1. 


In Part 1, the Messiah's coming and the virgin birth are predicted by the 
Old Testament prophets, especially Isaiah. The annunciation to the 
shepherds of the birth of the Christ is represented in the words of Luke's 
Gospel. Part 2 covers Christ's passion and his death, his resurrection and 
ascension, the first spreading of the Gospel through the world, and a 
definitive statement of God's glory summarised in the “Hallelujah” 
Chorus. Part 3 begins with the promise of redemption, followed by a 
prediction of the Day of Judgment and the ‘general resurrection’, ending 
with the final victory over sin and death and the acclamation of Christ. 
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Much of the text is allusive and elliptical, and can be largely incomprehensible 
to those ignorant of the biblical accounts. For the benefit of his audiences 
Jennens printed a pamphlet explaining the reasons for his choices of 
scriptural selections. The aria for the soprano in Part 3 exemplifies the 
acumen of the words chosen, and the power of the composer’s response to 
the monumental translation. The piece achieves a biblical sublimity. 


I know that my redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand 

at the latter day upon the earth. 
And tho’ worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God. 
(Job 19:25-26) 


Handel adapted existing compositions for use in Messiah, in this case 
drawing on two recently completed Italian duets and one written twenty 
years previously. Thus, “Se tu non lasci amore” from 1722 became the 
basis of “O Death, where is thy sting?”; “His yoke is easy” and “And he 
shall purify” were drawn from “Quel fior che alla'ride” (July 1741), “Unto 
us a child is bom” and “All we like sheep” from “No, di voi non vo’ 
fidarmi” (July 1741). The instrumentation in the score is often imprecise, 
again in line with contemporary convention, where the use of certain 
instruments and combinations was assumed and did not need to be written 
down by the composer; later copyists would fill in the details. 


The music for Messiah is distinguished from most of his other oratorios by 
an orchestral restraint—a quality which was not adopted by other later 
arrangers of the music. Messiah is written for modest vocal and 
instrumental forces, with optional settings for many of the individual 
numbers. In the years after his death, the work was adapted for 
performance on a much larger scale, with giant orchestras and choirs. In 
other efforts to update it, its orchestration was revised and amplified even 
in the 18" century by Mozart (among others). In the late 20" and early 21“ 
centuries the trend has been towards reproducing a greater fidelity to 
Handel's original intentions. A near-complete version was issued on 78 
rpm discs in 1928; since then it has been recorded many times. 


The work begins quietly, with instrumental and solo movements preceding 
the first appearance of the chorus, whose entry in the low alto register is 
muted. A particular aspect of Handel’s restraint is his limited use of 
trumpets throughout the work. After their introduction in the Part 1 chorus 
“Glory to God”, and apart from the solo in “The trumpet shall sound”, 
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they are heard only in “Hallelujah” and the final chorus “Worthy is the 
Lamb”. This makes these brass interpolations particularly effective. In 
“Glory to God”, Handel marked the entry of the trumpets as da lontano e 
un poco piano (quietly, from afar). In this initial appearance the trumpets 
lack the expected drum accompaniment, a deliberate restraint, leaving 
something in reserve for Parts 2 and 3. 


Although Messiah is not in any particular key, Handel’s tonal scheme 
suggests a magnetism towards D major, the key musically associated with 
light and glory. As the oratorio moves forward with various shifts in key 
to reflect changes in mood, D major emerges at significant points, 
primarily in the trumpet movements with their uplifting messages. It is the 
key in which the work reaches its triumphant ending. In the absence of a 
predominant key, other integrating elements have been proposed. The 
device of an ascending fourth is a unifying motif, and most noticeably 
occurs in the first two notes of “I know that my Redeemer liveth” and on 
numerous other occasions. The work provides a model of unity between 
music and text, from the gentle falling and consoling melody of the 
opening words (“Comfort ye’’) to the triumph of the Hallelujah Chorus and 
the ornate celebratory counterpoint of the closing “Amen”. The former 
chorus has become the single most famous piece in the repertory of sacred 
music. 


Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. Hallelujah! 

The Kingdom of this world has become the Kingdom of our Lord 

and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever, Hallelujah! 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, and he shall reign for ever and ever, 
Hallelujah! (Revelation 19:6; 11:15; 19:16) [Figs 62-68] 


9. Handel: Samson (1743) 


24 And the woman bore a son, and called his name Samson; and the boy 
grew, and the LORD blessed him. 

25 And the Spirit of the LORD began to stir him in Ma'haneh-dan, between 
Zorah and Esh'ta-ol. (Judges 13:24-25) 


28 Then Samson called to the LORD and said, "O Lord GOD, remember 
me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God, that 


I may be avenged upon the Philistines for one of my two eyes." (Judges 
16:28) 


Samson (HWV 57), an oratorio in 3 acts by George Frideric Handel, is 
considered one of his finest dramatic works. It is usually performed as an 
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oratorio in concert form, but on occasions has also been staged as an 
opera. Handel began the composition of Samson immediately after 
completing Messiah on 14 September 1741. It uses a libretto by Newburgh 
Hamilton, who based it on Milton's Samson Agonistes (1671), which in 
turn was based on the figure Samson in Chapter 16 of the Book of Judges. 
Handel completed the whole work on 29 October. Shortly after that he 
travelled to Dublin to put on the premiere of Messiah, returning to London 
at the end of August 1742 and thoroughly revising Samson. The premiere 
was at Covent Garden in London on 18 February 1743, with the incidental 
organ music probably the recently completed concerto in A major (HWV 
307). The work was a great success, leading to a total of seven 
performances in its first season, the most in a single season of any of the 
composer’s oratorios. Samson retained its popularity throughout Handel’s 
lifetime and has never fallen entirely out of favour since. 


The Story 


Samson, Judge of Israel, married a Philistine woman, Delilah, who 
discovered that his supernatural strength derived from never cutting his 
long hair. Delilah sheared his hair while he was sleeping and betrayed him 
to her people, the Philistines, enemy of the Israelites. The Philistines 
captured Samson and put his eyes out. The scene is set in front of the 
prison in Gaza. Since it is a festival day in honour of the Philistine god 
Dagon, Samson is allowed to come out of his prison cell, albeit in chains, 
and receive visitors. 


Act 1 

The Philistines celebrate the holiday in honour of their god as Samson, 
blind and in chains, bewails his fate. Samson's friend Micah, allowed to 
visit on this special day, is appalled by how low their once invincible hero 
has fallen, seeing in Samson's humiliation a symbol of Israel’s defeat, but 
Samson insists that all is his own fault for having been unable to keep the 
secret of his charismatic strength from the woman who betrayed him. He 
bitterly laments his loss of sight. Samson’s father Manoah finds his son 
and is shocked by his transformation. Samson longs for death, but is 
comforted by the Chorus of Israelites that he will triumph over death and 
time. 


Act 2 
Micah and the Israelites implore divine assistance as Samson still wishes 
to die. Delilah, with a group of young women, appears and tells Samson 
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she is sorry for what she did and that she did not realize how serious the 
consequences would be. She attempts to convince him that she still loves 
him, but he angrily repudiates her. The Philistine Harapha comes to insult 
Samson, who challenges him to a duel. Harapha, however, reviles Samson, 
claiming it is beneath his dignity to fight with a blind man. Samson mocks 
him as a braggart. Micah proposes to measure the power of Dagon against 
that of the god of the Israelites. The Israelite and Philistine choruses both 
praise their god. 


Act 3 

Harapha arrives to take Samson to the feast of the Philistines and show 
him off there. Samson at first refuses to be present at the worship of 
Dagon, but then thinks of a plan and agrees to go to the festival, though he 
warns the Israelites to stay away from it. Manoah arrives with plans for the 
children of Israel, including how to free Samson. From a distance are 
heard the songs of the Philistines, calling on Dagon. Suddenly these 
sounds turn to noise and panic. An Israelite messenger arrives and tells the 
Israelites what has happened: Samson pulled the building down on himself 
and on the Philistines. Samson’s dead body is brought out to a funeral 
march and the children of Israel lament his death. The work ends on a note 
of thanksgiving as the Israelites praise their God. 


Samson is richly orchestrated by the standards of its day, calling for 
strings, two oboes, two bassoons, two horns, two flutes, two trumpets, 
timpani and continuo instruments. Characterization through music is much 
in evidence throughout the work, not only in the music for the soloists, 
such as Delilah's would-be seductive aria with its alluring violins, or in the 
swagger of Harapha's music, but also in the choruses, with the solemn 
gravity of the Israelites’ music sharply contrasted with the hedonistic 
carefree choruses with added horns for the Philistines. The arias “Let the 
bright Seraphim” (for soprano) and “Total eclipse” (for tenor) became 
famous, and are often performed separately in concert. Samson’s stricken 
heroism is represented by his blinded condition, which is also the symbol 
of his hubris and spiritual benightedness. 


Oh loss of sight! Of thee I must complain! 
Oh worse than beggary, old age or chains! 
My very soul in darkness dwells! 

Total eclipse! No sun, no moon, 

All dark amidst the blaze of noon! 

Of glorious light! No sheering ray. 

To glad my eyes with welcome day! 
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Why thus depriv’d Thy prime decree? 
Sun, moon, and stars are dark to me. [Figs 69-70] 


10. Handel: Joseph and His Brethren (1744) 


1 Then Joseph could not control himself before all those who stood by him; 
and he cried, "Make every one go out from me." So no one stayed with him 
when Joseph made himself known to his brothers. 

2 And he wept aloud, so that the Egyptians heard it, and the household of 
Pharaoh heard it. 

3 And Joseph said to his brothers, "I am Joseph; is my father still alive?" 
But his brothers could not answer him, for they were dismayed at his 
presence. (Genesis 45:1-3) 


Joseph (HWV 59) is an oratorio by George Frideric Handel, written in the 
summer of 1743, to a libretto by James Miller. The first performance was 
the following Lenten season on 2 March 1744 at the Covent Garden 
Theatre with Elisabeth Dupare as Asenath, Esther Young as Phanor, John 
Beard (tenor) as Simeon/Judah, and Henry Theodore Reinhold (bass) as 
Pharaon/Reuben. 


The libretto, based on the Biblical story of Joseph found in Genesis 
Chapters 38-45, is puzzling to read without background context. The 
audiences of Handel’s oratorios, however, were very familiar with the 
stories of the Hebrew Bible and would have known the Joseph narrative as 
part of their cultural heritage. Miller recounts the tale in a compressed 
poetical form, leaving out events and background information, an 
approach imparting a fragmentary feel. 


The Story 


The Biblical story (not included the oratorio) begins when Joseph’s eleven 
brothers, jealous that their father Jacob loved Joseph better than all of 
them, seize him and sell him into slavery, telling their father that he has 
been eaten by wild beasts. The slave traders took Joseph to Egypt, where 
he became a servant in the house of Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh’s guard. 
A good servant, Joseph eventually rose to be the head of the household 
servants. Potiphar’s wife became attracted to Joseph and attempted to 
seduce him, but he rebuffed her. Because of this, she accused him of 
making advances on her and he was placed in jail. While in jail, Joseph 
interpreted the dreams of two of his fellow prisoners, both servants in 
Pharaoh’s household. One of them, the butler Phanor, promised to help 
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free Joseph from prison when he was restored to his position in Pharaoh’s 
household, but forgot and several years pass. 


Act I opens with Joseph lamenting his lot in life, abandoned, in prison. 
Pharaoh has been troubled by dreams which no one can interpret for him, 
and Phanor remembers Joseph and fetches him. Joseph comes before 
Pharaoh and, calling on God, interprets Pharaoh’s dreams: He says that the 
dreams foretell of 7 years of plenty followed by 7 years of famine and that 
Pharaoh should store food during the time of plenty for the time of famine. 
Meanwhile, Asenath, daughter of the high priest Potiphera, falls in love 
with the young Joseph. Pharaoh rejoices at Joseph's interpretations, makes 
him his prime minister to oversee the saving of food, names him 
‘Zaphnath’, and offers him Asenath’s hand in marriage. 


Before Act 2 begins, more of the biblical story needs to be inserted: After 
Joseph saves wisely during the seven years of plenty, the famine begins. 
Because Egypt is now well-positioned for food, people from afar come to 
purchase grain to replace their own failing crops. Among these are 
Joseph’s brothers, who do not recognize him (although he recognizes 
them). He accuses them of being spies and orders them to leave one of 
them, Simeon, in jail in Egypt while they go home and return with their 
youngest brother Benjamin (who did not come the first time). 


Act 2 begins a year later, with Simeon still languishing in jail, and the fear 
and guilt of having betrayed Joseph racking his brain. Joseph plays into 
the dramatic irony and manipulates Simeon to feel guilt for having 
abandoned his brother. When his other brothers return with Benjamin, they 
state their case again for the plight of their homeland in Canaan and 
Joseph sells them grain and sends them on their way. What is not 
mentioned in the libretto is that Joseph arranges to have his silver cup 
hidden in Benjamin’s sack. 


In Act 3, Joseph has the Egyptian guards catch up to and seize the 
brothers, bring them back, and accuses them of stealing the cup. Playing 
on the guilt and drama of the situation, he demands to keep Benjamin as a 
prisoner to test the brothers if they will abandon Benjamin as they did him 
all those years ago. The brothers plead for their father’s sake—the 
heartbreak of losing another youngest son would kill him—and Simeon 
offers himself in Benjamin’s stead. Having passed Joseph’s test, the latter 
now reveals himself as their long-lost brother. All sing praises to God and 
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the country of Egypt which Joseph has so gloriously managed, and Joseph 
and his Brethren settle in this happy land. 


11. Handel: Belshazzar (1745) 


23 You [Belshazzar] have rebelled against the Lord of heaven. You had the 
vessels of his temple brought before you, so that you and your nobles, your 
wives and your entertainers, might drink wine from them; and you praised 
the gods of silver and gold, bronze and iron, wood and stone, that neither 
see nor hear nor have intelligence. But the God in whose hand is your life 
breath and the whole course of your life, you did not glorify. (Daniel 5:23) 


Belshazzar (HWV 61) is an oratorio by George Frideric Handel, with a 
libretto by Charles Jennens, abridged considerably by the composer. 
Jennens’s text was based on the Biblical account of the fall of Babylon at 
the hands of Darius and Cyrus the Great and the subsequent freeing of the 
Jewish nation, as found in the Book of Daniel (Chapter 5). Handel 
composed Belshazzar in the late summer of 1744 concurrently with the 
mythological oratorio Hercules, at the peak of his creative life. The work 
was first performed in the following Lenten season on 27 March 1745 at 
the King's Theatre, London with Elisabeth Duparc (“La Francesina”) as 
Nitocris the Queen Mother, Ann Turner Robinson as Daniel, John Beard 
as Belshazzar/Gobrias and Henry Theodore Reinhold as Cyrus. 


Despite the warnings of his mother Queen Nitocris, King Belshazzar of 
Babylon commits sacrileges against the God of the Jews, who are in 
captivity there. The city is besieged, Belshazzar is slain, and the Jews are 
freed to return to their homeland by Cyrus the Great of Persia. 


The libretto has a strong doctrinal subtext, but is essentially a drama 
concerning the divine punishment of human arrogance. Handel’s concern 
to intensify the immediacy of the drama is most notable in the many 
accompanied recitatives, elaborately structured and with a declamatory 
style sometime hardly distinguishable from a formal aria (like Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the coming of Cyrus, with a ground bass taken from 
Alessandro Scarlatti’s opera // Pompeo). There is also considerable formal 
freedom, as in the famous Writing on the Wall (both plain and 
accompanied recitative for soloists and chorus, brief arias and an 
orchestral sinfonia, taken from Telemann’s Tafelmusik/Musique de table). 
The composer’s gift for characterization is evident in the many great 
choruses, with each of the three nations in the story given its own musical 
style: weighty solemnity for the Jews, carefree exuberance for the 
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Babylonians, and a genial military quality (with trumpets) for the Persians. 
The portrait of Cyrus is particularly striking, with military vigour and 
graciousness, and also that of Daniel who has the quiet dignity and 
authority appropriate to his role as prophet. The work fell into neglect after 
Handel's death, with revivals in the United Kingdom in 1847, 1848 and 
1873. 


12. Handel: Judas Maccabaeus (1746) 


63 The man Judas and his brothers were greatly honoured in all Israel and 
among all the Gentiles, wherever their name was heard. 
64 Men gathered to them and praised them. (1 Maccabees 5:63-64) 


Judas Maccabaeus (HWV 63) is an oratorio in 3 acts composed in 1746 
by George Frideric Handel, to a libretto by the Rev. Thomas Morell 
(1703-1784), a Cambridge cleric. The oratorio was devised to compliment 
to the victorious Prince William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, on his 
return from the Battle of Culloden (16 April 1746). Morell's libretto is 
based on the Deutero-Canonical Book | Maccabees (2-8), with motives 
added from the Antiquitates Judaicae by the ancient Latin-Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus. 


The events depicted in the oratorio are from the period 170-160 BC when 
Judea was ruled by the Seleucid Empire which undertook to destroy the 
Jewish religion. Being ordered to worship Zeus, many Jews obeyed under 
the threat of persecution; however, some did not. One who defied was the 
elderly priest Mattathias who killed a fellow Jew who was about to offer a 
pagan sacrifice. After tearing down an idolatrous altar, Mattathias 
retreated to the hills and gathered others who were willing to fight for their 
faith. Handel’s music depicts the changing moods of the Jewish people as 
their fortunes vary from dejection to jubilation. The ontological struggle is 
one of liberty over tyranny and servitude. 


Oh liberty, thou choicest treasure, 
Seat of virtue, source of pleasure! 
Life without thee, knows no blessing. 
No endearment worth caressing. 
(Aria, Act 1, No. 15) 
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Synopsis 


Part 1 

The people mourn the death of their leader Mattathias, but his son Simon 
tries to restore their faith and calls them to arms (“Arm, arm, ye brave”). 
Simon's brother, Judas Maccabaeus, assumes the role of leader and 
inspires the people with thoughts of liberty and victory through the power 
of God. 


Part 2 

The people have been victorious, but Judas is concerned that vanity will 
cause the people to claim victory for themselves. When news arrives that 
the Seleucid commander Gorgias is preparing to enact revenge, the 
people's joyous mood gives way to wailing and dejection (“Ah! wretched 
Israel!”). Again Judas rallies the people (“Sound an alarm’) and insists 
that the pagan altars must be destroyed and that false religions must be 
resisted. 


Part 3 

Victory has finally been achieved for the Jewish people (“See, the 
Conqu’ring Hero Comes!”’). News arrives that Rome is willing to form an 
alliance with Judas against the Seleucid Empire. The people rejoice that 
peace has at last come to their country (“O lovely peace’). 


The first performance took place on | April 1747 at Covent Garden, and 
Judas Maccabaeus became one of Handel's most popular works. The 
famous chorus “See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes!” was composed during 
the summer of 1747 as part of Handel’s next oratorio, Joshua. In the wake 
of the popularity of this chorus, the composer added it to Judas 
Maccabaeus, probably in 1751, and so it forms a legitimate part of both 
oratorios. 


See, the conqu’ring hero comes! 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums. 
Sports prepare, the laurel bring, 
Songs of triumph to him sing. 


See the godlike youth advance! 
Breathe the flutes, and lead the dance; 
Myrtle wreaths, and roses twine, 

To deck the hero’s brow divine. 
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Judas Maccabaeus was translated into German and published in 1866 as 
Volume 22 of the Handel-Gesellschaft. A Hebrew translation by Aharon 
Ashman, prepared for the 1932 Maccabiah Games, has become popular in 
Israel during Hanukkah. Another Hebrew version for Hanukkah (not a 
translation) was written by the Israeli children’s poet and author Levin 
Kipnis. An instrumental rendition of the chorus is often played during 
award ceremonies at Japanese schools while recipients proceed to the 
stage to receive their awards. 


13. Handel: Joshua (1748) 


1 After the death of Moses the servant of the LORD, the LORD said to 
Joshua the son of Nun, Moses' minister, 

2 "Moses my servant is dead; now therefore arise, go over this Jordan, you 
and all this people, into the land which I am giving to them, to the people 
of Israel. 

3 Every place that the sole of your foot will tread upon I have given to you, 
as I promised to Moses. (Joshua 1:1-3) 


Joshua (HWV 64), an oratorio by George Frideric Handel, was composed 
in 30 days, between 19 July 1747 and 19 August 1747, six months before 
the beginning of the oratorio season. It is the second of seven of Handel’s 
oratorios (both secular and religious) using libretti by Thomas Morell. The 
work was first performed on 9 March 1748 at the Covent Garden Theatre, 
London. It is based on the Biblical story of Joshua as the leader of the 
Children of Israel. The story follows the Israelites from their passage over 
the Jordan River into Canaan and through the Battle of Jericho. The work 
also includes a fictitious love story between Achsah, Caleb's daughter, and 
Othniel, a young soldier. 


Joshua is one of Handel’s later works, at the height of his late creative period, 
the fourth oratorio written within the span of twenty months. Following the 
Jacobite Rising in England, Handel produced a series of oratorios based on 
military themes: Occasional Oratorio, Judas Maccabaeus, Alexander Balus, 
Joshua, and Solomon. With these compositions, the composer brought the 
English oratorio to prominence, combining religious themes and the 
English language. Joshua is one of his shortest oratorios, containing no 
genuine overture, only a brief orchestral movement simply titled 
Introduction. Joshua also includes at least five pieces borrowed from other 
of his compositions. Contrary to the popular style of monody, Handel’s 
oratorios enhanced the role of the chorus in the drama. Handel's 
second-most-famous chorus, “See the Conqu’ring Hero Comes” was first 
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written for Joshua. It was an immensely popular number and Handel soon 
added it to Judas Maccabaeus, which had appeared the season before. The 
chorus is more often thought of in connection with the latter work because 
of its relatively greater fame. 


Most of the arias in this piece are accompanied by strings, oboe and 
continuo, while the recitatives are declaimed only with continuo 
accompaniment. In early performances, the continuo part would have been 
played by a harpsichord. The aria in Part 1 “Hark! Tis the linnet” features 
a traversa solo which represents the song bird melody that Achsah then 
sings about. Timpani, tromba and corno are utilized during the more 
militaristic movements. 


Synopsis 


Part 1 

The Children of Israel celebrate the end of their journey over the Jordan 
River and into the land of Canaan, praising God for his blessings and 
Joshua for his leadership. An angel appears to Joshua and appoints him to 
lead an army against Jericho. Joshua prepares his soldiers for the attack. 
Othniel, one of Joshua's warriors, is betrothed to Achsah and readies 
himself to part from his love and go into battle with Joshua. 


Part 2 

Joshua and his army destroy the mighty city of Jericho and then celebrate 
the Feast of the Passover. The army gets word of the defeat of Israel at Ai 
and Joshua gathers his men to renew their attacks. Othniel calls upon 
Achsah, but Caleb, her father, dismisses him, telling him to go join the war 
in the defence of Israel's allies. Miraculously, the sun and moon stay their 
courses, allowing the Israelites to continue fighting until they arise 
victorious. 


Part 3 

With the fighting over, Joshua is again lauded as a great leader. He then 
gives Caleb the land which had been promised to him by Moses. Caleb 
pledges his daughter's hand to whomsoever can conquer the City of Debir. 
Othniel rises to the occasion and asks God to guide him to success. He 
returns triumphant and Achsah praises God protecting her beloved. The 
people raise their thanksgivings to God for their prosperity and 
deliverance. 
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The first revival of Joshua occurred in 1752. Before the performance 
Handel cut the first aria entitled “O first in wisdom”. He also expanded the 
overture by adding the fugue and courante from So/omon. For another 
performance in 1754, Handel again cut the first aria, but then added five 
more pieces, including four arias and one recitative. Joshua was performed 
in Salisbury in 1754, again in 1756 during a three-day Handel festival, and 
then in London in 1755 and 1759. 


14. Handel: Alexander Balus (1748) 


1 Then the king of Egypt gathered great forces, like the sand by the 
seashore, and many ships; and he tried to get possession of Alexander's 
kingdom by trickery and add it to his own kingdom. (1 Maccabees 11:1) 


Alexander Balus (HWV 65) is an oratorio in three acts by George Frideric 
Handel, with a libretto by Thomas Morell after First Maccabees. The 
period of the story is from 150 BC to 145 BC. This was fourth in a series 
of English military oratorios, following Joshua and the success of Judas 
Maccabaeus, celebrating the victories of the Royal family over the 
Jacobite uprisings. Alexander Balus was composed in the summer of 1747 
and first performed on 23 March 1748, with Caterina Galli singing the title 
role, Thomas Lowe as Jonathan, and Henry Theodore Reinhold as 
Ptolemee. In 1754 Handel revised the work, changing the leading role, 
Alexander, to a soprano instead of an alto. 


Synopsis 


Act 1 

Alexander Balus has claimed the throne of Syria by killing Demetrius the 
king. Alexander then befriends the Jews and their leader Jonathan 
Maccabaeus. The king of Egypt, Ptolemee [Ptolemy], congratulates 
Alexander and celebrates his successes by awarding him his daughter, 
Cleopatra. The two fall in love. 


Act 2 

Alexander and Cleopatra are married. Alexander is led to believe by a 
messenger that Jonathan plans to betray him after winning his friendship. 
It is then revealed that Ptolemee only arranged Alexander and Cleopatra’s 
marriage to take Alexander’s land and power. He plans to move his troops 
into Syria under the cover of nightfall to kidnap and kill the young leader. 
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Act 3 

Cleopatra is kidnapped by Ptolemee’s ruffians and he intends force her to 
matry another man. During Cleopatra’s captivity, Ptolemee tries to break 
her allegiance to Alexander, but is unsuccessful. Alexander rushes off to 
war, while Jonathan stays behind, fearing the worst and doubting the 
power of Alexander’s Syrian gods. Jonathan’s intuition is confirmed when 
a messenger delivers the news that although they won three battles, 
Alexander and Ptolemee have been killed. Cleopatra commends herself to 
the goddess Isis, and retires to “some peaceful shore’. Jonathan reflects on 
the tragedy, believing that if everyone would have acknowledged the true 
God, none of this would have happen. 


This oratorio originally featured Baroque instruments. In its later 
performances the continuo was switched from a harpsichord to a 
pianoforte. Handel used some of his orate composing styles like a 
trumba-call in “And Thus let happy Egypt’s king” and strong use of 
chorus both to convey messages and further the plot. Some of the 
orchestration for each aria changes depending on the singer, but mostly 
continuo is used in performing the recitatives. Arias are accompanied by 
varying instruments in this work. There are two orchestra pieces: the 
Overture and a Sinfonia before Act 3. 


15. Handel: Solomon (1749) 


13 Solomon reigned in days of peace, and God gave him rest on every side, 
that he might build a house for his name and prepare a sanctuary to stand 
for ever. 

14 How wise you became in your youth! You overflowed like a river with 
understanding. 

15 Your soul covered the earth, and you filled it with parables and riddles. 
(Sirach 47:13-15) 


Solomon, HWV 67, is an oratorio by George Frideric Handel. The 
anonymous libretto, perhaps by the poet and playwright Moses Mendes 
(d.1758), is based on the biblical stories of wise king Solomon from the 
First Book of Kings and the Second Book of Chronicles, with additional 
material from Antiquities of the Jews by Flavius Josephus. The work was 
composed between 5 May and 13 June 1748, and the first performance 
took place on 17 March 1749, with Caterina Galli in the title role, at the 
Covent Garden Theatre in London where it had two further performances. 
Handel revived the work in 1759. Solomon was widely recognised by 
commentators of the day as a eulogy for Georgian England, with the just 
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and wise King Solomon representing King George II, and the mighty, 
prosperous kingdom of Israel reflecting the similarly happy state of 
England at the time. 


Synopsis 


Act 1 

The work begins with Solomon and his people celebrating the 
consecration of the Temple he has built in Jerusalem. Solomon rejoices in 
his married happiness to his one wife (unlike the biblical Solomon, who is 
stated to have had hundreds of wives and concubines), and promises to 
build his queen a palace. They express their love for each other and retire 
for the night as flower-scented breezes and the songs of nightingales lull 
them to rest. 


Act 2 

The wisdom of Solomon is presented in the famous biblical story of the 
two harlots who each claimed a single baby as her own. Solomon offers to 
solve the case by splitting the infant in half with his sword, but the real 
mother rejects this solution and offers to hand the child over to the other 
woman, as Solomon knew the true parent would do. The First Harlot and 
the chorus praise Solomon’s judgement. 


Act 3 

A state visit from the Queen of Sheba to Solomon’s kingdom is depicted. 
The king and his people entertain her with a musical masque of 
magnificent choruses depicting in turn the “lulling” sound of gentle music, 
the desire for military glory, the despair of an unhappy lover, and a storm 
which turns to calm. All celebrate the Israel of the wise ruler Solomon as a 
Golden Age of peace, happiness, and prosperity. 


Solomon is richly orchestrated by the standards of the time, calling for 
flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, timpani, strings, and continuo 
instruments. Many of the grand and varied choruses are in 8 parts (a 
double chorus) instead of the more usual 4 parts. The final number of Act I 
is the chorus “May no rash intruder’, called the ‘Nightingale Chorus’, with 
flutes imitating birdsong over a gentle rustling effect created by strings 
divided into numerous different parts. Act 3 begins with the very famous 
sinfonia known as ‘The Arrival of the Queen of Sheba’, a bright and 
sprightly orchestral piece featuring two oboes and strings which has often 
been used outside the context of the oratorios as a processional piece. 
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16. Handel: Susanna (1749) 


1 In Babylon there lived a man named Joakim, 

2 who married a very beautiful and God-fearing woman, Susanna, the 
daughter of Hilkiah; 

3 her pious parents had trained their daughter according to the law of 
Moses. 

4 Joakim was very rich; he had a garden near his house, and the Jews had 
recourse to him often because he was the most respected of them all. 
(Daniel 13:1-4) 


Susanna (HWV 66) is an oratorio by George Frideric Handel. The libretto, 
attributed to Newburgh Hamilton, is now thought to be by the 
poet/playwright Moses Mendes (d.1758). The story is based on the Tale of 
Susanna in the Greek parts of the Book of Daniel. Handel composed the 
music in the summer of 1748 and produced the work the next season at 
Covent Garden Theatre, London, on 10 February 1749. 


The Chapter 13 of the book of Daniel, considered apocryphal in Protestant 
tradition, tells how, during the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, a virtuous 
young woman was falsely accused of sexual promiscuity by two elders of 
the community who lusted after her themselves. The prophet Daniel 
exposed the two elders as liars and vindicated Susanna. 


Synopsis 


Act 1 

The Israelites, in chorus, lament their captivity. Susanna and her husband 
Joacim [Joachim] sing of their happiness in marriage and Susanna's father 
of his pride in having such a model wife as his daughter. Joacim must 
leave town for some days and husband and wife bid farewell. Two elders 
of the community, both filled with lust for the beautiful Susanna, plan to 
force themselves upon her during her husband's absence. The chorus 
comments that such wickedness will call down heaven’s anger. 


Act 2 

Joacim, apart from his wife, sings of how much he misses her. Susanna, 
meanwhile, suffering from the hot weather, also misses her husband, and 
seeks relief from the sun by bathing in a stream in her garden. She is 
watched by the two elders whose advances she indignantly repulses. They 
take revenge by announcing to the community that they have caught 
Susanna having illicit sex with a young man and order her trial for 
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adultery. Joacim is distressed to be informed of this by letter and returns 
home. 


Act 3 

Susanna is found guilty and condemned to death. The First Elder pretends 
to be greatly distressed by this outcome. The youthful prophet Daniel, 
little more than a boy, steps forward from the crowd and demands to be 
allowed to question the two Elders separately. They give conflicting 
stories of where they caught Susanna having illicit sex, and Daniel 
denounces them as liars. The Elders are sentenced to execution, Susanna is 
reunited with her loving husband, and all praise Susanna's virtue and 
chastity. 


After a series of patriotic English oratorios celebrating victory in the 
Jacobite rebellions, including Judas Maccabaeus and Joshua, Handel now 
turned to a lighter operatic style with Susanna. The work is scored for a 
small orchestra of strings with oboes and bassoons; trumpets appear in the 
music only in the celebrations at the end. Some of the solo vocal pieces are 
in the simple style of popular English ballad opera. There are touches of 
comedy in the musical characterizations of the lecherous Elders, while the 
steadfastness, purity and courage of the heroine Susanna are vividly 
portrayed. The aria “Crystal streams”, sung by Susanna while she longs 
for her absent husband and seeks relief from the summer heat by bathing 
in a garden stream, is particularly affecting. The powerful choruses in the 
work serve as a commentary on the action. 


17. Handel: Theodora (1750) 


14 I said to him, "Sir, you know." And he said to me, "These are they who 
have come out of the great tribulation; they have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. (Revelation 7:14) 


Theodora (HWV 68) is a dramatic oratorio in three acts by George 
Frideric Handel, with a libretto by Thomas Morell. The oratorio concerns 
the Christian martyr Theodora and her Roman lover, Didymus, a convert 
to Christianity. Morell’s source was The Martyrdom of Theodora and of 
Didymus (1687) by Robert Boyle, a prominent scientist and theologian. He 
also borrowed ideas from Pierre Corneille's Théodore, Vierge et Martyre. 
The first performance was at Covent Garden Theatre on 16 March 1750. 
While not popular with audiences in Handel’s day, Theodora is now 
recognised as a masterpiece and is sometimes fully staged as an opera. 
Handel wrote Theodora during his last period of composition. He was 
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sixty-four years old when he began working on it in June 1749, having 
written Solomon and Susanna the previous year. Theodora would be his 
penultimate oratorio. It differs from the two previous works in being a 
tragedy, ending in the death of the heroine and her lover. It is also 
Handel’s only dramatic oratorio in English on a Christian subject. Thomas 
Morell had already worked with Handel on three oratorios. He and Handel 
were good friends; the composer left the librettist £200 in his will. 


Theodora was a failure with the public and played only three times. There 
are at least two explanations for this. First, the theme of the persecution 
and martyrdom of a Christian saint may have been too removed from the 
Old Testament narratives that Londoners had become accustomed to from 
Handel’s dramatic oratorios. Secondly, a small earthquake that occurred 
about a week before the premiere had caused some of Handel’s usual 
patrons to flee the city. This was the least performed of all his sacred works, 
being revived only once in 1755. Ironically, Theodora was Handel’s 
favourite among his oratorios. The composer himself ranked the final chorus 
of Act 2, “He saw the lovely youth”, ‘far beyond’ “Hallelujah” in Messiah. 


Synopsis 


Act 1 

In the 4" century AD, Valens, the Roman governor of Antioch, issues a 
decree that in honour of Diocletian's birthday all citizens will offer 
sacrifice to Venus, the Roman goddess of love, and Flora, a fertility 
goddess of the spring, on pain of death. He puts Septimius in charge of 
enforcing this. Didymus, a soldier secretly converted to Christianity, asks 
that citizens whose consciences prevent them from making sacrifices to 
idols be spared punishment, which Valens dismisses. Septimius suspects 
Didymus is a Christian and affirms his own loyalty to the law, although he 
pities those who will be condemned to die by the decree and wishes he 
could be allowed to extend mercy to them. 

Theodora, a nobly-born Christian and her friend Irene are worshiping with 
their fellow believers in private rather than joining in the festival for the 
emperor’s birthday when a messenger brings news of Valens’s decree. 
Septimius comes to arrest them. Theodora expects to be put to death but is 
informed that instead she has been sentenced to serve as a prostitute in the 
Temple of Venus. Theodora would much prefer to die, but is led away to 
the temple. Irene informs Didymus who goes in the hope of either rescuing 
her or dying with her. A chorus of Christians pray for the success of the 
mission. 
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Act 2 

The festival in honour of the emperor and the goddesses is being 
celebrated by the pagans. Valens sends Septimius to tell Theodora that if 
she does not join in with the festival by the end of the day, he will send his 
guards to rape her. The crowd expresses their satisfaction at this sentence. 
In the Temple of Venus, which serves as a brothel, Theodora is frightened, 
but her mood changes as she contemplates the afterlife. Didymus 
confesses to his friend and superior officer Septimius that he is a Christian 
and appeals to the other man’s sense of decency. Septimius allows 
Didymus to visit Theodora. At first Theodora appeals to Didymus to kill 
her and put an end to her suffering, but instead Didymus persuades her to 
conceal her identity by putting on his helmet and his uniform and 
escaping, leaving Didymus in her place. 


Act 3 

The Christians rejoice at Theodora’s safe return. However, she feels guilty 
that she has endangered Didymus’s life in order to save her own. A 
messenger informs them Didymus has been captured and that Valens has 
changed Theodora’s punishment to death. Theodora goes to offer herself 
in Didymus’s place, despite the protests of her faithful friend Irene. As 
Valens sentences Didymus to be executed, Theodora enters demanding 
that she die and Didymus be saved. Both Didymus and Theodora argue 
that they should die in place of the other. Septimius is moved by this, and 
pleads for clemency. Valens, however, condemns both Didymus and 
Theodora to death, and they sing a duet to their immortality. 


The work is scored for two sections of violins, violas, cellos, double 
basses, two flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, one contrabassoon, two 
horns, two trumpets, timpani, harpsichord, and organ. A harpsichord and 
violoncello play the continuo. Handel gives the choruses of Roman 
pagans, presented in the libretto as evil people gloating over the torture of 
Christians, great verve and charm. This is contrasted with the quiet, deep 
conviction of the choruses of Christians. The chorus “He saw the lovely 
youth”, Handel's own favourite of all the choruses he wrote, depicts Jesus 
raising the widow’s son from the dead in Chapter 7 of the Gospel of Luke. 
Beginning with slow and solemn chromatic figures in a minor key, the 
music switches to the major as the youth returns to life, and ends with joy 
as the boy is restored to his mother. The work is notable for many 
passages of exalted and radiant beauty as well as for skilled musical 
characterization. There are 3 duets, the last being a sublime piece in which 
Theodora and Didymus die. Trumpets, horns, and drums are used in the 
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Roman scenes; flutes are introduced in the prison scene. Some arias are 
very lightly accompanied. 


18. Handel: Jephtha (1752) 


34 Then Jephthah came to his home at Mizpah; and behold, his daughter 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances; she was his only 
child; beside her he had neither son nor daughter. 

35 And when he saw her, he rent his clothes, and said, "Alas, my daughter! 
you have brought me very low, and you have become the cause of great 
trouble to me; for I have opened my mouth to the LORD, and I cannot take 
back my vow." (Judges 11:34-35) 


Jephtha (HWV 70), an oratorio by George Frideric Handel with a libretto 
by Thomas Morell, is based on the story of Jephtha from the Book of 
Judges (Chapter 11) and Jephthas sive votum (“Jeptha or the Vow”) 
(1554) by George Buchanan. Whilst writing this work, Handel was 
increasingly troubled by his gradual loss of sight, and this proved to be his 
last oratorio. In the autograph score, at the end of the chorus “How dark, O 
Lord, are thy decrees” he wrote “Reached here on 13 February 1751, 
unable to go on owing to weakening of the sight of my left eye”. 


The story revolves around Jephtha’s rash promise to the Almighty that if 
he is victorious, he will sacrifice the first creature he meets on his return. 
He is met by his beloved daughter Iphis. Unlike the original Biblical story, 
an angel intervenes to stop the sacrifice, and Iphis needs only to dedicate 
her life to the Lord. In contrast, the Biblical story strongly implies that her 
father chose to sacrifice her, but a short reprieve is arranged, after which 
Iphis dutifully returns and was killed. Some Christians have suggested that 
she was instead dedicated to the Lord and required to observe a life of 
perpetual virginity. The Bible, however, makes no mention of an angel 
stopping what occurred. 


Staged performance of material based on biblical subjects was forbidden 
in Great Britain at the time. Handel’s final masterpiece was given in 
concert at the Covent Garden on 26 February 1752, with the composer 
conducting, and with a cast that included John Beard (tenor) as Jephtha 
and two stars of the opera stage, Giulia Frasi, Handel's prima donna since 
1749, and Caterina Galli. It was presented without scenery or costumes, 
divided into three acts. 
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Jephtha is principally remembered for the dramatic recitative “Deeper, and 
deeper still”, and the aria “Waft her, angels, thro' the skies”, one of 
Handel's most beautiful pieces. The two passages occur separately within 
the oratorio, but during the 19” century these were often performed 
together in concert, as if the recitative directly preceded the aria. The 
recitative and following chorus capture the uncomprehending sorrow of 
the Biblical story, before the sentimental adaptation of a happy ending 
obviated the urgency of tragedy. The aria marks the beginning of that 
softening process. 


49. Accompagnato Jephtha 

Deeper, and deeper still, thy goodness, child, 
Pierceth a father's bleeding heart, and checks 
The cruel sentence on my falt'ring tongue. 
Oh, let me whisper it to the raging winds, 

Or howling deserts; for the ears of men 

It is too shocking. Yet have I not vow'd? 

And can I think the great Jehovah sleeps, 
Like Chemosh and such fabled deities? 

Ah no; Heav'n heard my thoughts, and wrote them down; 
It must be so. 'Tis this that racks my brain, 
And pours into my breast a thousand pangs 
That lash me into madness. Horrid thought! 
My only daughter, so dear a child, 

Doom'd by a father! Yes, the vow is past, 

And Gilead hath triumph'd o'er his foes. 
Therefore, tomorrow's dawn... I can no more. 


48. Chorus 

How dark, O Lord, are Thy decrees, 
All hid from mortal sight, 

All our joys to sorrow turning, 
And our triumphs into mourning, 
As the night succeeds the day. 
No certain bliss, 

No solid peace, 

We mortals know 

On earth below, 

Yet on this maxim still obey: 
"Whatever is, is right." 


49. Accompagnato Jephtha 

Hide thou thy hated beams, O sun, in clouds 
And darkness, deep as is a father's woe; 
A father, off'ring up his only child 
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In vow'd return for victory and peace. 


50. Air Jephtha 

Waft her, angels, through the skies, 
Far above yon azure plain, 
Glorious there, like you, to rise, 
There, like you, for ever reign. 


19. Handel: Tobit (1764) 


1 Here Tobit ended his words of praise. 

2 He was fifty-eight years old when he lost his sight, and after eight years 
he regained it. He gave alms, and he continued to fear the Lord God and to 
praise him. (Tobit 14:1-2) 


Tobit (no HWV number) is an oratorio compiled largely from various 
compositions of George Frideric Handel by John Christopher Smith. The 
libretto was by Thomas Morell, based on the Book of Tobit in the Greek 
Old Testament. Tobit is a ‘pasticcio’. By the early 18" century this meant 
a kind of composite work—often of music by different composers—with 
more of a commercial than an artistic purpose. By the time of Handel’s 
death Smith had quite a stock of operas and oratorios on which to draw 
and from which to assemble saleable items for performance. The music is 
derived from Handel’s operas, oratorios, and other miscellaneous works 
by Smith (66 separate sources). By 1764 Smith had put Rebecca together 
and at the same time Nabal to a libretto by Thomas Morell. It was the 
librettist’s task in these pasticci to fit words to pre-existing music. Morell 
also did this in the case of Tobit, using the text of the eponymous Deutero- 
Canonical Book in the Greek Septuagint version of the Bible. 


The story tells of the pious and faithful Tobit the Elder who is persecuted 
for his pious work in burying the dead. His adversary is the new ruler, 
Sennacherib. Eventually Tobit overcomes adversity and lives long enough 
to see his son, Tobias, married to Sarah whom he meets (and ‘saves’) on 
the long journey that forms the main action of the work. Smith’s motives 
were ones of moral exhortation: good triumphs in every respect. Tobit’s 
blindness is cured and the bad city of Nineveh destroyed. 


Tobit is constructed of well-paced numbers (recitatives, arias, choruses), 
and contains some very beautiful music (particularly the choruses). The 
variety ensures that the musical and dramatic development is carried 
forward simply, and interest sustained throughout. 
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20. Handel: Gideon (1769) 


14 And the LORD turned to him {Gideon] and said, "Go in this might of 
yours and deliver Israel from the hand of Midian; do not I send you?" 
(Judges 6:14) 


Gideon (no HWV number) is an oratorio pastiche compiled largely from 
the works of George Frideric Handel by John Christopher Smith. The 
libretto by Thomas Morell is based on the story of Gideon, the judge and 
great leader in the early days of Ancient Israel’s history, as recounted in 
Judges 6—8. It was first performed on 10 February 1769 at Covent 
Garden, London. Much of the oratorio is derived from the works of 
Handel, but Smith used an overture and 6 vocal items from his own 
oratorio The Feast of Darius (1762). [Figs 71-79] 


Die Brockes Passion, oder Der fiir die Siinde der Welt 
gemarterte und sterbende Jesus (1712) 


7 ...but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men. 

& And being found in human form he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even death on a cross. (Philippians 2:7-8) 


The Brockes Passion, oder Der fiir die Siinde der Welt gemarterte und 
sterbende Jesus (The Story of Jesus, Suffering and Dying for the Sins of 
the World), is a German oratorio libretto by Barthold Heinrich Brockes 
(1680-1747), first published in 1712 and going through 30 or so editions in 
the next 15 years. There is a distinction between an ‘oratorio Passion’, 
where the text of one of the Gospels is set to music, and interspersed with 
chorales and arias that comment on the events of the story; and a ‘Passion 
oratorio” where the entire text has been written by a poet, often 
paraphrasing the Gospel words, where no one single Gospel account is 
used, but more a conflation from all four versions of the story and of 
Christ’s last words. The former type, exemplified in Bach’s great works, 
became the staple in the Passiontide commemorations in the Lutheran 
Church, whereas the latter met with some resistance from authorities 
because of the sentimentality and theatricality of the texts. 


Brockes was an influential German poet who re-worked the traditional 
form of a Passion oratorio, adding reflective and descriptive poetry, 
sometimes of a highly-wrought and emotional kind, into the texture of the 
Biblical Passion. The Brockes Passion was much admired and set to music 
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numerous times in Baroque Germany, although to other ages and in other 
countries, some of Brockes’s poetry has seemed in poor taste. In this 
version of the Passion, a tenor Evangelist narrates, in recitative passages, 
events from all four Gospel accounts of Jesus’ suffering and death. 
Persons from the Gospel story (Jesus, Peter, Pilate, Judas) have dialogue 
passages, also in recitative; a chorus sings passages depicting the 
declamation of crowds; and poetic texts, sometimes in the form of arias, 
sometimes that of chorales (short hymn-like choral pieces), reflect on the 
events. Some of the arias are for the persons of the Passion, Jesus himself 
and Peter, but Mary the mother of Jesus (who appears silently in the 
account in the Gospel of the John) also has a singing part. Fictitious 
‘characters’, The Daughter of Zion, four solo Believing Souls, and A 
Chorus of Believing Souls, also observe and comment. 


The most famous musical setting of Brockes’s libretto is that by George 
Frideric Handel, HWV 48 (1716/1719). Other composers who used this 
text are Reinhard Keiser (1712), Georg Philipp Telemann (1716), Johann 
Mattheson (1718), Johann Friedrich Fasch (1719/1723), Gottfried 
Heinrich Stélzel (1725), Johann Caspar Bachofen (1759), and several 
others. Four settings best known at that time, by Keiser, Telemann, Handel 
and Mattheson, were performed over four evenings in 1719, 1722, 1723, 
and 1730. 


Georg Philipp Telemann (1716) 


Georg Philipp Telemann's setting of the Brockes Passion, Mich vom 
Stricke meiner Siinden (TWV 5:1), is scored for three soprano, two alto, 
two tenor and three bass voices with three transverse flutes, recorder 
(flauto dolce), two oboes, bassoon, two violins, viola, violetta, violoncello 
and continuo. It was first performed in the BarfiiBerkirche in Frankfurt am 
Main on 10 April 1716. According to Telemann's autobiography (1718), a 
performance was repeated during Lent in 1717 or 1718 in Hamburg or 
Augsburg. In 1722 the composition was revised in a pastiche of 60 
movements performed on 22, 26, 28, and 30 March (Das selige Erwdgen 
des bittern Leidens und Sterbens Jesu Christi). This included some 11 
punctuating chorales distributed throughout the work, all of them 
presented very briefly, with no elaboration: 


1. “Schmiicke dich” 
2. “Dein Blut der edle Saft” 
3. “Gott grok tiber alle Gétter” 
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4. “Tritt her” 

5. Du edles Angesicht” 

6. “Straf mich nicht” 

7.“O Haupt voll Blut” 

8. “Jesu unter deinem Kreuz” 
9.”O groB Not” 

10. “Nun gibt mein Jesu” 

11. “Erscheine mir zum Schilde” 


George Frideric Handel (1716/1719) 


Since 1712 the German-born Handel had been resident in London. It is not 
known exactly why or when Handel set the text of the Brockes Passion, 
already used by numerous other composers, but it is certain that his 
version was performed in Hamburg in 1719. It is a lengthy and 
contemplative work for vocal soloists, choir and instrumental ensemble 
with some passages of great beauty, such as the duet for Mary and her 
Son. The few choruses, surprisingly in view of Handel’s later large scale 
choral works, are short and perfunctory in comparison with the arias, some 
of which are in an operatic style, while others have simple accompaniment 
of solo oboe or obbligato violin. Johann Sebastian Bach copied out large 
portions of Handel's Brockes Passion in his own hand and was influenced 
by this work in his own St John Passion. 


Johann Friedrich Fasch (1719) 


This work was long thought to date from 1723, but is more likely from 
1717-19 when Johann Friedrich Fasch (1688-1758) was music director at 
the church in Greitz. The composer shortened Brockes’s poem 
considerably, made changes to the recitatives, and added five chorales and 
two arias to the libretto. He inserted chorales at the end of Part | and at the 
beginning of Part 2. These changes give the work a more conventional and 
cohesive structure, in accordance with the contemporary German liturgical 
traditions of Passion music. This version became a popular favourite at 
Holy Week right into the 19" century. 


J.S. Bach 


Bach's St John Passion uses the text of the Brockes Passion for several 
arias. Its influence is also felt in his St Matthew Passion— in the dialogue 
of the opening chorus, with use of its poetry in one movement. Bach also 
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staged Handel’s and Telemann’s settings of the Brockes Passion in 
Leipzig, and included arias from Handel’s version in a St Mark Passion 
pasticcio. [Figs 95-97] 


Vivaldi: Juditha triumphans (1716) 


9 And when they met her they all blessed her with one accord and said to 
her, "You are the exaltation of Jerusalem, you are the great glory of Israel, 
you are the great pride of our nation! 

10 You have done all this singlehanded; you have done great good to 
Israel, and God is well pleased with it. May the Almighty Lord bless you 
for ever!" And all the people said, "So be it!" (Judith 15:9-10) 


Juditha triumphans devicta Holofernis barbarie (Judith triumphant over 
the barbarians of Holofernes), RV 644, is ‘a sacred military oratorio’ by 
Antonio Vivaldi, the only one remaining of the four that he is known to 
have composed. Although the body of the oratorio survives intact, the 
overture has been lost. The Latin libretto was written by Iacopo Cassetti, 
based upon the Book of Judith from the Greek Old Testament. The exact 
date of composition and first performance of Juditha triumphans are not 
known, but the allegorical treatment of the Venetian defence against the 
Turkish attack on Corfu dominated public discussion in the city 
throughout 1716. Vivaldi’s work was commissioned to celebrate the 
victory of the Republic of Venice over the Ottoman forces. In July 1716, 
the Turks had landed on Corfu and laid siege to the island. When they 
were disastrously defeated on 5 August at Peterwardein by Prince Eugéne 
of Savoy, the Turkish commander in reprisal now mounted an all-out 
attack on the island. The population resisted the occupation and Venice 
signed an alliance with the Holy Roman Emperor. On 18 August, under 
the leadership of Count Johann Matthias von der Schulenburg, the decisive 
battle was won and the Turks abandoned the island. In the oratorio, the 
Assyrians stand for the Muslim foes, the Judeans for the Christian allies. 
Judith is made to represent ‘Adria (the Adriatic)’, a pseudonym for 
Venice, while Holofernes stands for the Ottoman Sultan. 


Although Judith triumphans is widely reported to have been performed at 
the Ospedale della Pieta in November 1716, the victorious General 
Schulenburg could not have been in any audience prior to 3 January 1717. 
All characters, male and female, were interpreted by women of the Pieta 
where Vivaldi was director of music. The all-female choir sang the parts 
of the Assyrian soldiers and of the Bethulian women. The string orchestra 
was augmented by timpani, two trumpets, mandolin, four theorbos, five 
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lyra viols (viols), one viola d’amore, two recorders, two chalumeaux 
(soprano), two oboes, and solo organ. The orchestration reveals a brilliant 
and diverse quality with addition of such exotic instruments as chalumeau, 
mandolin, the 5 viole all’inglese (a viola with even more sympathetic 
vibrating strings than the viola d’amore), trumpets and kettledrums. The 
latter are rare in Vivaldi’s church music, and recall the warlike origins of 
the libretto. The work is in three parts, with 50 numbers, and two 
supplementary arias. 


Plot 

The Assyrian king Nebuchadrezzar [sic] sends an army against Israel to 
demand overdue tributes. Under the leadership of the general Holofernes, 
the Assyrians lay siege to the town of Bethulia and are about to conquer it. 
The young Jewish widow Judith goes to Holofernes to implore mercy. He 
falls in love with her and she indulges him. After a rich banquet and 
having drunk much wine, Holofernes falls asleep. Judith beheads him, 
flees the enemy camp, and returns victorious to Bethulia. 


The musical approach is very different from that of Handel in his 
oratorios. Vivaldi uses the chorus very sparingly (only on three occasions, 
at the beginning middle and end), and there are no ensembles. As in the 
opera seria, there are a series of solo arias with ingenious and varied 
accompaniments to show off the whole range of the musical talent at the 
Pieta. A particularly striking feature of the work is the handling of 
Holofernes and his steward Bagoas (Vagaus in the libretto). Far from 
being outright villains as depicted in the Scriptural original, Vivaldi 
generates sympathy for them though his musical characterization. There is 
a palpable sense of tragedy when Holofernes is killed and Vagaus bewails 
his passing. Most unusually, this is achieved through the power of the 
recitatives, unmatched in any other of Vivaldi’s works. This feature is well 
illustrated in the scene when Vagaus returns to Holofernes’s tent to 
discover his master’s headless corpse (No.50 “Jam non procul”). [Figs 37- 
40] 


Georg Philipp Telemann’s Oratorios (1716-1762) 


Between 1716 and 1767, Georg Philipp Telemann wrote a series of 
Passions. The works were written for performance in German churches in 
the days before Easter, musical compositions reflecting on Christ's 
Passion—the physical, spiritual and mental suffering of Jesus from the 
hours prior to his Trial through to his Crucifixion. This extraordinarily 
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fecund composer wrote over 40 Passions for the churches of Hamburg 
alone, of which 22 have survived. He also wrote several Passion oratorios. 
Unlike the Passions intended for liturgical performance, these works were 
not close settings of the text of the Gospels, but rather meditative and 
pious reflections on the events. 


1. Telemann: Passion-Oratorios (1716-1763) 


10 “And I will pour out on the house of David and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem a spirit of compassion and supplication, so that, when they look 
on him whom they have pierced, they shall mourn for him, as one mourns 
for an only child, and weep bitterly over him, as one weeps over a 
first-born.” (Zechariah 12:10) 


Der fiir die Stinde der Welt leidende und sterbende Jesus aus den IV. 
Evangelisten (Brockes-Passion) 1716, rev. 1722 “Mich vom Stricke 
meiner Stinden” (TWV 5:1) 


See above under Brockes Passion. 


2: 


NM 


Passions-Oratorium: Seliges Erwdgen des Leidens und Sterbens Jesu 
Christi 1722, perf. 1728 “Schmiicke dich, 0 liebe Seele” (TWV 5:2a) 
Die Bekehrung des rémischen Hauptmanns Cornelius 1731 (TWV 5:3) 
Die Kreuzigte Liebe, oder Trdnen tiber das Leiden und Sterben unseres 
Heilandes 1755 (TWV 5:4) 

Betrachtung des 9. Stunde am dem Todestage Jesu (TWV 5:5) 

Der Tod Jesu (Passions-Kantate) (TWV 5:6) 

Passions-Oratorium: Seliges Erwdgen, Berliner Fassung 1763 (TWV 
5:2) 


2. Telemann: Passion-Settings (1722-1767) 


11 For from the rising of the sun to its setting my name is great among the 
nations, and in every place incense is offered to my name, and a pure 
offering; for my name is great among the nations, says the LORD of hosts. 
(Malachi 1:11) 


27 And he took a cup, and when he had given thanks he gave it to them, 
saying, "Drink of it, all of you; 

28 for this is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many for 
the forgiveness of sins. (Matthew 26:27-28) 


Telemann's liturgical Passions can be divided into three major periods, 
based on important developments in the history of the genre. 
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I. The first period: the early works (1722-36). These Passions include 
the full scope of the narratio (Vorbereitung and 5 acti). Of the 15 works 
that Telemann composed in this period, only 4 are extant. 


1. Matthdus-Passion 1722 “Wenn meine Siind’ mich krénken” (TWV 5:7) 

2. Markus-Passion 1723 “Ein Lammlein geht und tragt die Schuld”(TWV 
5:8) 

3. Lukas-Passion 1724 “O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig” (TWV 5:9) 

4. Johannes-Passion 1725 “Jesu, deine tiefen Wunden” (TWV 5:10) 

5. Matthdus-Passion 1726 “O hilf, Christe, Gottes Sohn” (TWV 5:11) 

6. Markus-Passion 1727 “Mein Heiland, du bist mir zulieb” (TWV 5:12) 

7. Lukas-Passion 1728 “Israel, ach geliebtes Vater-Herz!” (TWV 5:13) 

8. Johannes-Passion 1729 “Unsre Siinden-Schuld zu heben” (TWV 5:14) 

9. Matthdus-Passion 1730 “Wenn meine Siind’ mich kranken” (TWV 
5:15) 

10. Markus-Passion 1731 “Hochheiliges Verséhnungsfest” (TWV 5:16) 

11. Lukas-Passion 1732 “Briillest du? Gewaltiger Donner!” (TWV 5:17) 

12. Johannes-Passion 1733 “Du lassest uns durchs Blut” (TWV 5:18) 

13. Matthdus-Passion 1734 — (TWV 5:19) 

14. Markus-Passion 1735 “Jesu, deine tiefen Wunden” (TWV 5:20) 

15. Lukas-Passion 1736 “Wenn meine Siind’ mich kranken” (TWV 5:21) 


II. The second period: the middle works (1737-54). These works use 
the reduced narratio (minus the Vorbereitung and actus sepulcrum). Of 
the 18 Passions Telemann composed during this period, 16 were totally 
original works, and two were parodies: the 1738 St Matthew was a parody 
of the 1726 St Matthew (neither is extant), and the 1749 St John is a 
parody of the 1741 St John. Nine works are extant from this period. 
Outstanding among these are the 1745 St John and the 1748 St Luke. 
During the second period, the narrative structure of the liturgical Passion 
underwent a significant change. After 1736, the narrations of the Last 
Supper and of the Burial of Jesus (Entombment of Christ) were eliminated, 
leaving Gethsemane and Golgotha (Calvary) as the narrative frame, the 
primary focus of the Passion story. The reduction of narration allowed the 
expansion of the poetic interpolations (chorales, arias, recitatives, and 
choruses), especially in the exordium and conclusio. Often these expanded 
sections contained a meditatio on aspects of the Last Supper, the Burial, 
and perhaps even allusions to the Resurrection of Jesus, events not 
recounted in the narratio. 
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16. Johannes-Passion 1737 “Jesu, deine heil’gen Wunden” (TWV 5:22) 

17. Matthdus-Passion 1738 “O hilf, Christe, Gottes Sohn” (TWV 5:23) 

18. Markus-Passion 1739 “O hilf, Christe, Gottes Sohn” (TWV 5:24) 

19. Lukas-Passion 1740 “O hilf, Christe, Gottes Sohn” (TWV 5:25) 

20. Johannes-Passion 1741 “O hilf, Christe, Gottes Sohn” (TWV 5:26) 

21. Matthdus-Passion 1742 “O hilf, Christe, Gottes Sohn” (TWV 5:27) 

22. Markus-Passion 1743 — (TWV 5:28) 

23. Lukas-Passion 1744 “Wenn meine Siind' mich kranken” (TWV 5:29) 

24. Johannes-Passion 1745 “Ein Lammlein geht und tragt die Schuld” 
(TWV 5:30) 

25. Matthdus-Passion 1746 “Lasst uns mit Ernst betrachten” (TWV 5:31) 

26. Markus-Passion 1747 “Jesu deine tiefen Wunden) (TWV 5:32) 

27. Lukas-Passion 1748 “Wisset ihr, dass ihr” (TWV 5:33) 

28. Johannes-Passion 1749 “Jesu, meines Lebens Leben” (TWV 5:34) 

29. Matthdus-Passion 1750 “Wenn meine Siind mich kranken” (TWV 
5:35) 

30. Markus-Passion 1751 — (TWV 5:36) 

31. Lukas-Passion 1752 — (TWV 5:37) 

32. Johannes-Passion 1753 “Liebe Seele, nun dich schwinge” (TWV 
5:38) 

33. Matthdus-Passion 1754 — (TWV 5:39) 

34. Matthdus-Passion 1754 “Auf, auf o Mensch” (TWV 5:53) 


Ill. The third period: the late works (1755-67). Of the 12 works 
Telemann composed during this period, 11 are extant, the only lost works 
being the 1756 St Luke and the 1763 St Mark. These Passions were 
composed in the wake of the great influx of concert oratorios, typified by 
their avoidance of narratio. The liturgical Passions needed to retain the 
narratio, but the impact of the new oratorios was strong. These Passions 
include the expanded exordium and conclusio, extended chorale sequences 
(a series of chorale movements, usually based on the same tune, often 
separated by a chorus or other poetic interpolation), poetic depiction of 
events, large accompagnati, and a reprocessed narratio in the last few 
works. 


35. Markus-Passion 1755 “Das ist ein késtlich Ding” (TWV 5:40) 

36. Lukas-Passion 1756 — (TWV 5:41) 

37. Johannes-Passion 1757 “Kommt zur Freystatt, ihr Betriibten” (TWV 
5:42) 

38. Matthdus-Passion 1758 “Herr, starke mich, dein Leiden zu bedenken”’ 
(TWV 5:43) 
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39. Markus-Passion 1759 “Gott sei gelobet ind gebenedeiet”(TWV 5:44) 

40. Lukas-Passion 1760 “Welche Feind des Kreuzes” (TWV 5:45) 

41. Johannes-Passion 1761 “Der Herr erhére dich in deiner Not”(TWV 
5:46) 

42. Matthdus-Passion 1762 — (TWV 5:47) 

43. Markus-Passion 1763 — (TWV 5:48) 

44. Lukas-Passion 1764 “Hier lass uns ruhn, o Teurer!” (TWV 5:49) 

45. Johannes-Passion 1765 “Ach Gott und Herr’(TWV 5:50) 

46. Matthdus-Passion 1766 “Ein Laémmlein geht und tragt die 
Schuld’(TWV 5:51) 

47. Marcus-Passion 1767 “Christe du Lamm Gottes” (TWV 5:52) 


3. Telemann: Der Tag des Gerichts (1762) 


30 Then will appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven, and then all the 
tribes of the earth will mourn, and they will see the Son of man coming on 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory; 

31 and he will send out his angels with a loud trumpet call, and they will 
gather his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. 
(Matthew 24:30-31) 


Der Tag des Gerichts (TWV 6:8) is a sacred oratorio for chorus, orchestra 
and continuo by Georg Philipp Telemann, with words by Christian 
Wilhelm Alers. It is properly designated Ein Singgedicht in vier 
Betrachtungen (a sung poem in four reflections). Composed in 1762, this 
is Telemann’s final oratorio. The title refers to the Judgement Day or The 
Day of Reckoning. The work requires various soloists, all of who assume 
changing allegorical roles: the chorus (Believers/ Blasphemers/Angels/the 
Elect); the soloists: soprano (Religion), alto (Reason), tenor (the 
Scoffer/the Doubter/the Archangel/one of the Blessed) and bass (an 
Unbeliever/Attention/Jesus/John the Evangelist). There are also parts for 
child soloists (boy soprano and alto, Faith and one of the Blessed). The 
four ‘reflections’ are a devotional adumbration of Jesus’ eschatological 
teaching on the signs of the end times and Last Judgement in Matthew 
24—25, and John the Evangelist’s apocalyptic visions of celestial destiny 
in Revelation 7 and 19. The choruses serve to punctuate the narrative 
recitatives and reflective arias. 


Die Erste Betrachtung 
1. Einleitung (Orchester) 
2. Chor Der Glaubigen: “Der Herr kommt” 
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ies) 


. Rezitativ (Bass): Der Unglaube. “Ruft immerhin, des Pébels Wut zu 
zaihmen” 

Arie (Bass): Der Unglaube. “Fiirchtet nur, Fiirchtet des Donners 
Schelten” . 

Rezitativ (Bass, Soprano, Tenor): “Der Unglaube, die Vernunft, der 
Spotter” 

6. Arie (Tenor): Der Spotter. “Jetzt weiB ich’s, Uberkluge Képfe” 

7. Rezitativ (Alto): Die Vernunft. “Genug der Schande blosgestellt” 

8. Arie (Alto): Die Vernunft. “Des Sturmes Donnerstimmen schallen” 

9. 

1 


- 


wa 


Rezitativ (Soprano): Die Religion. “Ganz recht, das Endliche vergeht” 
0. Chor Der Glaubigen: “Dann jauchzet der Gerechten Same” 


Die Zweite Betrachtung 

11. Chor: “Es rauscht” 

12. Accomp. Rezitativ - Bai: Die Andacht. “Da sind sie” 

13. Arie (Bass): Die Andacht. “Da Kreuzen verzehrende Blitze” 

14. Rezitativ (Tenor): Der Glaube. “Gewaltig Element!” 

15. Arioso (Boy Soprano): Der Glaube. “Ich aber schwinge mich empor” 


Die Dritte Betrachtung 

16. Accomp. Rezitativ - Alt: Die Andacht. “Ich sehe, Gott, den Engel 
deiner Rache!” 

17. Arioso - Tenor: Der Erzengel. “So spricht der Herr, der mich gesandt” 

18. Rezitativ - Alt: Die Andacht. “Nun dranget sich der Kreis der ganzen 
Erde” 

19. Arie (Bass): Jesu zu den Glaubigen. “Seid mir gesegnet, Ihr 
Gerechten” 

20. Chor Der Glaubigen: “Du, ehren K6nig, Jesu Christ” 

21. Rezitativ (Tenor): Der Unglaube. “Da sitzet Er - O wie nenn’ ich Ihn?” 

22. Chor Der Laster: “Ach hilfe! Weh uns! Hilfe! Rat!” 

23. Rezitativ (Tenor): Der Unglaube. “Wir flehn umsonst” 

24. Arie (Bass): Jesus zu den Gottlosen. “Hinweg von meinem 
Angesichte!” 


Die Vierte Betrachtung 

25. Chor Der Engel und Auserwahlten: “Schallt, ihr hohen Jubellieder!” 
25a. Arioso (Bass): Johannes. “Nun ist das Heil und die Kraft” 

26. Arioso (Tenor): Ein Seliger.” Ein ew’ ger Palm umschlingt mein Haar” 
27. Chor der Vorigen: “Heilig ist unser Gott!” 

28. Arioso (Boy Alto): Ein Zweiter Seliger. “Heil!” 
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29./30. Arioso (Bass): Johannes. “Das Lamm, das erwiirgt ist”, Chor der 
Seligen 

31. Arie (Boy Soprano): Ein Dritter Seliger. “Ich bin erwachet” 

32. Chor der Seligen: “Lobt Ihn, Ihr Seraphinen-Chére!” 

33. Rezitativ (Boy Alto): Der Glaube. “Es ist geschehen!” 

34. Die Chére der Himmlischen. “Die Rechte des Herrn ist erhGhet!” [Figs 
43-44] 


Zelenka: Sub olea pacis et palma virtutis (1723) 


12 The righteous flourish like the palm tree, and grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon. 

13 They are planted in the house of the LORD, they flourish in the courts 
of our God. (Psalm 92:12-13) 


Sub olea pacis et palma virtutis conspicua orbi regia Bohemiae Corona: 
Melodrama de Sancto Wenceslao (Under the Olive Tree of Peace and the 
Palm Tree of Virtue the Crown of Bohemia Splendidly Shines Before the 
Whole World: Melodrama to Saint Wenceslaus), ZWV 175, is an extensive 
composition, written in 1723 by the Czech Baroque composer Jan Dismas 
Zelenka (1679-1745). Zelenka composed only a few extensive vocal- 
instrumental pieces on secular themes. This work not only represents one of 
the highpoints in Baroque music, but transcends it. It is a monumental opus 
with aspects of melodrama, oratory and contemporary opera, composed for 
the coronation of Emperor Charles VI as the King of Bohemia, and 
celebrating the memory of the greatest Czech saint and patron of the land, 
Prince St. Wenceslaus (Vaclav), one of the founders of the Bohemian state, 
who lived from c.907 to 935 (feastday 28 September). The libretto was 
written by Matous Zill, a member of the Jesuit order in Prague. 


There is no apparent plot in the play: it is rather a work in praise of 
religious devotion and fortitude. The drama begins with a dispute between 
Prince Vaclav and the Prince of Kourim in which Wenceslaus wins not by 
sword but the power of his witness to the new faith. The principal 
characters are allocated the majority of the musical numbers. They are 
mostly allegorical figures that appear throughout all three acts of the 
drama. 


The work was commissioned in 1722 by Prague Jesuits who were 
involved in the grand preparation for the coronation. The composer came 
to Prague in 1723 to complete, rehearse and perform his work. It was 
performed in the presence of the imperial couple at the Jesuit 
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Clementinum in Prague in the afternoon of 12 September 1723, with 
Zelenka himself as conductor. Besides the eight soloists and musicians of 
the orchestra, a further 142 persons, including dancers and actors, were 
involved in that grandiose performance. Vocal soloists were selected from 
among native Czechs who attended Jesuit schools. This event was 
probably the social culmination of Zelenka’s career, a kudos he had not 
been able to achieve during his time in Dresden. 


The work opens with an orchestral sinfonia scored for three instrumental 
groups comprising two trumpets with timpani, a pair of oboes with 
bassoon and string ensemble with continuo. The Baroque concertante 
principle is utilised in several numbers in the score; polyphonic writing is 
featured in two pieces. In many parts, we can find innovative elements, 
like the use of the cello as a solo instrument (No.28); the combination of 
two concertino recorders with a couple of flutes (No. 24); solo flute 
(which was still a very young component in the range of Baroque 
instruments) (No.33); and the chorus No.36, that combines strict fugal 
principles with richly scored orchestral music. The ceremonial character of 
the composition is emphasized by the use of trumpets and timpani in many 
parts of the work. [Figs 41-42] 


Johann Sebastian Bach’s Oratorios (1724-1734) 


1. J.S. Bach: Cantatas (Nos. 1-224) 
for the Lutheran Liturgical Year (1725-1745) 


18 And the word of the LORD of hosts came to me, saying, 

19 "Thus says the LORD of hosts: The fast of the fourth month, and the fast 
of the fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast of the tenth, shall be to 
the house of Judah seasons of joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts; 
therefore love truth and peace. (Zechariah 8:18-19) 


The cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach are among his most significant and 
celebrated compositions. At least 209 of the cantatas have survived, the 
earliest dating from 1707, the year he moved to Miihlhausen. Most of the 
cantatas originate from after Trinity Sunday 1723, from his first years as 
Thomaskantor, music director of the main churches of Leipzig. Working 
especially at the Thomaskirche and the Nikolaikirche, it was part of his job 
to perform a church cantata every Sunday and holy day, conducting 
soloists, the Thomanerchor and orchestra as part of the church service. In 
his first years in Leipzig, it was not unusual for him to compose a new 
work every week. Works from three annual cycles of cantatas for the 
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liturgical calendar have survived. These relate to the readings prescribed 
by the Lutheran liturgy for the specific occasion. Bach probably composed 
his last cantata in 1745. In the Bach-Werke-Verzeichnis (BWV), Wolfgang 
Schmieder assigned them each a number within groups: 1—200 (sacred 
cantatas), 201-216 (secular cantatas), 217-224 (cantatas where Bach's 
authorship is doubtful). Since Schmieder's designation, several of the 
cantatas he thought authentic have been re-designated as spurious (but 
retain the BWV numbers). The cantatas usually require four soloists and a 
4-part choir, but some are solo cantatas for one singer and dialogue 
cantatas for two singers. The words for many of these works combine 
Biblical citation, contemporary pietistic poetry and popular chorales. 
There is also a group of the cantatas based exclusively on one chorale. 


2. J.S. Bach: Passio secundum Johannem (St John Passion) 
(1724) 


17 So they took Jesus, and he went out, bearing his own cross, to the place 
called the place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew Gol'gotha. (John 
19:17) 


The Passio secundum Johannem or St John Passion (German: 
Johannes-Passion), BWV 245, is an oratorio by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
the older of two surviving Passions by Bach. It was written during Bach's 
first year as director of church music in Leipzig and was first performed 
on 7 April 1724, at Good Friday Vespers at the St. Nicholas Church in 
Leipzig. Originally Bach intended that the St John Passion would be first 
performed in the St. Thomas Church, but due to a last-minute change by 
the music council, it was first performed on Good Friday of 1724 in the St. 
Nicholas Church, shortly after Bach's 39" birthday. The work is most 
often heard today in this 1724 version although Bach revised it in 1725, 
1732, and 1749, adding several numbers. “O Mensch, bewein dein Siinde 
groR”, a 1725 replacement for the opening chorus, found a new home in 
the 1736 St Matthew Passion but several arias from the revisions are 
placed in the appendices to modern editions. 


The structure of the work falls in two halves, intended to flank a sermon. 
The anonymous libretto draws on existing works (notably the Brockes 
Passion) and is compiled from recitatives and choruses narrating the 
Passion of Christ as told in the Gospel of John, ariosos and arias reflecting 
on the action, and chorales using hymn tunes and texts familiar to the 
contemporary congregations of Bach’s times. The Passion According to St 
John is the more concise and more dramatic of the two Bach Passions. 
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Stirring choruses of the crowd are stressed, as is cry of the mob “Crucify 
Him!”. Recitatives are developed with expressiveness and dramatic effect, 
and form the spine of the whole work. Some passages rise to climaxes of 
immense theatrical effect. There are also some lyrical passages that rank 
among Bach’s most sublime conceptions: the celebrated aria for contralto 
(“Es ist vollbracht”) and the beautiful aria for the bass (“Betrachte, meine 
Seele”). Compared with the St Matthew Passion, the St John Passion has 
been described as more extravagant, with an expressive immediacy, if less 
technically rounded. 


Bach used Chapters 18 and 19 of the Gospel of John in the Luther Bible, 
and the tenor Evangelist follows the words of that Bible exactly. The 
compiler of the additional poetry is unknown. Models are a 
Johannes-Passion by Christian Heinrich Postel and the Brockes Passion. 
In Part 1, the first scene is in the Kidron Valley, and the second in the 
palace of the high priest Caiphas. Part 2 has three scenes, one with Pontius 
Pilate, one at Golgotha, and the third finally at the burial site. The dramatic 
argument between Pilate, Jesus, and the crowd is not interrupted by 
reflective elements but a single central chorale, No. 22. Bach followed the 
Gospel of John but added two episodes from the Gospel of Matthew: the 
crying of Peter and the tearing of the curtain in the temple. 


Bach chose the interpolated chorales from various sources, inserting the 
selected verses into the following pieces: 


—‘Herzliebster Jesu, was hast du verbrochen” by Johann Heermann 
(1630) (No.3 uses verse 6; No.17, verses 7 & 8) 

—“Vater unser im Himmelreich” by Martin Luther (1539) (No.5, verse 
4) 

—“O Welt, sich hier dein Leben” by Paul Gerhardt (1647) (No.11, 
verses 3 & 4) 

—‘Jesu Leiden, Pein und Tod” by Paul Stockmann (1633) (No.14, 
verse 10; No.28, verse 20; No.32, last verse) 

—“Christus, der uns selig macht” by Michael WeiBe (1531) (No.15, 
verse 1; No.37, verse 8) 

— “Valet will ich dir geben” by Valerius Herberger (1613) (No.26, 
verse 3) 

—‘Herzlich lieb hab ich dich, o Herr” by Martin Schalling (1571) 
(No.40, verse 3) 
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For the words of the aria “Ach, mein Sinn” (No. 13), Bach used an 
adaptation of a 1675 poem by Christian Weise “Der weinende Petrus”. For 
the central chorale “Durch dein Gefangnis, Gottes Sohn, mu8 uns die 
Freiheit kommen” (Through Your prison, Son of God, must freedom come 
to us) (No.22) the composer adapted the words of an aria from the 
Johannes-Passion of Christian Heinrich Postel (1700) and used the 
melody of “Mach's mit mir, Gott, nach deiner Giit” by Johann Hermann 
Schein. 


The architecture of Part Two shows symmetry around this movement, the 
music of the preceding chorus “Wir haben ein Gesetz” (No.39) 
corresponding to “Lassest du diesen los” (No.42); the demand “Kreuzige 
ihn!” (No.36) is repeated in an intensified form in “Weg, weg mit dem, 
kreuzige ihn!”(No.44); “Sei gegriiBet, lieber Jiidenkénig” (No.34) 
reappears as “Schreibe nicht: der Jiiden K6nig” (No.50). 


Another instance of symbolic structuring occurs in within the sequence of 
movements from the chorus “Nicht diesen, sondern Barrabam!” (No.29) to 
the chorus “Schreibe nicht: der Jiiden K6nig” (No.50). This sequence 
forms a cross-like symmetrical structure reflecting the heart of the entire 
work. This chiastic pattern is symbolic in the context of the Passion 
narrative as a whole. 


3. J.S. Bach: Oster-Oratorium (1725, 1735) 


1 Now on the first day of the week Mary Mag'dalene came to the tomb 
early, while it was still dark, and saw that the stone had been taken away 
from the tomb. 

2 So she ran, and went to Simon Peter and the other disciple, the one 
whom Jesus loved, and said to them, "They have taken the Lord out of the 
tomb, and we do not know where they have laid him." 

3 Peter then came out with the other disciple, and they went toward the 
tomb. 

4 They both ran, but the other disciple outran Peter and reached the tomb 
first. (John 20:1-4) 


1 Whither has your beloved gone, O fairest among women? Whither has 
your beloved turned, that we may seek him with you? (Song of Songs 6:1) 


The Easter Oratorio (German: Oster-Oratorium), BWV 249, is a work by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, beginning “Kommt, eilet und laufet’” (Come, 
hasten and run). The first version of the work was completed as a cantata 
for Easter Sunday in Leipzig on | April 1725, under the title “Kommt, 
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gehet und eilet”. It was designated an ‘oratorio’ and given the new title 
only in a version revised in 1735. In a still later version in the 1740s the 
third movement was expanded from a duet to a 4-part chorus. The work is 
based on a secular cantata, the so-called Shepherd Cantata “Entfliehet, 
verschwindet, entweichet, ihr Sorgen”, BWV 249a, which is now lost, 
although the libretto survives. The poet was Picander (Christian Friedrich 
Henrici) who probably also wrote the oratorio. 


Unlike the Christmas Oratorio, the Easter Oratorio has no narrator but 
has four characters assigned to the four voice parts: Simon Peter (tenor) 
and John the Apostle (bass), appearing in the first duet hurrying to Jesus’ 
grave and finding it empty, meeting there Mary Magdalene (alto) and “the 
other Mary”, Mary Jacobe (soprano). The choir was present only in the 
final movement until a later performance in the 1740s when the opening 
duet was set partly for four voices. The music is festively scored for three 
trumpets, timpani, two oboes, oboe d'amore, bassoon, two recorders, 
transverse flute, two violins, viola and continuo. The work is in eleven 
parts. 


1 Sinfonia 

2 Adagio 

3 Aria (tenor, bass) “Kommt, eilet und laufet” 

4 Recitative (soprano, alto, tenor, bass) “O kalter Manner Sinn” 
5 Aria (soprano) “Seele, deine Spezereien” 

6 Recitative (alto, tenor, bass) “Hier ist die Gruft” 
7 Aria (tenor) “Sanfte soll mein Todeskummer” 

8 Recitative (soprano, alto) “Indessen seufzen wir” 
9 Aria (alto) “Saget, saget mir geschwinde” 

10 Recitative (bass) “Wir sind erfreut” 

11 Chorus (SATB) “Preis und Dank” 


The oratorio opens with two contrasting instrumental movements, an 
Allegro concerto grosso for the full orchestra with solo sections for 
trumpets, violins and oboes, and an Adagio oboe melody over “Seufzer” 
motifs (sighs) in the strings. These movements were probably taken from 
a concerto of the Kéthen period. It seems possible that the third movement 
is based on the finale of this concerto. The first duet of the disciples was 
set for chorus in a later version, the middle section remaining a duet. Many 
runs illustrate the rushing movement toward the grave. “Saget, saget mir 
geschwinde”, the aria of Mary Magdalene, is based on words from the 
Song of Songs (5:7-8; 6:1), asking where to find the missing Beloved, 
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without whom she is “ganz verwaiset und betriibt” (completely orphaned 
and desolate). This is set in the middle section as Adagio, differently cast 
from the original. The words are close to those at the beginning of Part 2 
of the St Matthew Passion. The final movement, in two contrasting 
sections, resembles the Sanctus composed for the Christmas Cantata of 
1724 and the later part of the Mass in B minor 


4. J.S. Bach: Matthdus-Passion (The St Matthew Passion) (1727) 


1 When morning came, all the chief priests and the elders of the people 
took counsel against Jesus to put him to death; 

2 and they bound him and led him away and delivered him to Pilate the 
governor. (Matthew 27:1-2) 


The Matthdus-Passion (The St Matthew Passion), BWV 244 (1727/1729), 
is a sacred oratorio written by Johann Sebastian Bach in 1727 for solo 
voices, double choir and double orchestra, with libretto by Picander 
(Christian Friedrich Henrici). It is a setting of Chapters 26 and 27 of the 
Gospel of Matthew (in the German translation of Martin Luther), with 
interspersed chorales and arias. It is widely regarded as one of the 
masterpieces of Baroque sacred music. The original Latin title is Passio 
Domini nostri J.C. secundum Evangelistam Mattheeum (“The Passion of 
our Lord J[esus] C[hrist] according to the Evangelist Matthew”). This is 
the second of the two Passion settings by Bach that have survived in their 
entirety, the first being the St John Passion, first performed in 1724. 


First version (BWV 244b) 


Little is known with certainty about the creative process of the St Matthew 
Passion. The available information derives from extant early manuscripts, 
contemporary publications of the libretto, and circumstantial data, for 
instance in documents archived by the Town Council of Leipzig. The work 
was probably first performed on 11 April 1727 in the St. Thomas Church 
(Thomaskirche), and again on 15 April 1729, 30 March 1736, and 23 
March 1742. Bach then revised it again between 1743 and 1746. (Since 
1975 it has been assumed that the St Matthew Passion was first performed 
on Good Friday 11 April 1727. Older sources had asserted that the first 
performance may have been as late as Good Friday 1729.) Bach had been 
Thomaskantor (i.e. cantor, responsible for the music in the church) since 
1723. In this version the Passion was scored for two choruses and 
orchestras. Choir I consists of a soprano in ripieno (chorus) voice, a 
soprano solo, an alto solo, a tenor solo, the four-part (SATB) chorus, two 
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traversi, two oboes, two oboes d’amore, two oboes da caccia, lute, strings 
(two violin sections, violas and cellos), and continuo (at least organ). 
Choir II consists of SATB voices, violin I, violin H, viola, viola da gamba, 
cello, two traversi, two oboes (d'amore) and possibly continuo. 


In Leipzig it was not allowed to paraphrase the words of the Gospel in a 
Passion presentation on Good Friday. A setting of the then popular 
Brockes Passion libretto, largely consisting of such paraphrasing, could 
not be done without replacing the paraphrases by actual Gospel text. This 
was the option chosen by Bach for his 1724 St John Passion. In 1725 
Christian Friedrich Henrici, a Leipzig poet (who chose Picander as pen 
name), had published Erbauliche Gedanken Auf den Griinen Donnerstag 
und Charfreytag (“Edifying thoughts on Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday”), containing free verse suitable for a Passion presentation in 
addition to the Gospel text. Bach seems to have stimulated the poet to 
write more of such verse in order to achieve a full-fledged libretto for a 
Passion presentation combined with the Passion Narrative in the Gospel of 
St Matthew. The text of the libretto was published by Picander in 1729. 
The Bible text used for Part 1 is Matthew 26:1—56. Part 2 is a setting of 
Matthew 26:57—75 and Matthew 27:1—66. Additionally, the Song of Songs 
6:1 is included in the opening aria (with chorus) of Part 2 (No. 30). 
Picander wrote text for recitatives and arias, and for the large scale choral 
movements that open and close the Passion. Other libretto sections came 
from publications by Salomo Franck and the well-known libretto of 
Barthold Heinrich Brockes. 


The chorale melodies and their texts were widely familiar to those 
attending the services in the St Thomas Church. The oldest chorale Bach 
used in the St Matthew Passion dates from 1525. Three chorales were 
written by Paul Gerhardt, with five stanzas taken from his “O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wunden” (as used by Buxtehude in the Membra Jesu Nostri 
1680). Bach used these devotional hymns in several different ways: most 
are four-part setting; two form the cantus firmus of the two chorale 
fantasias framing Part 1; one is a commenting element in a tenor recitative. 


The St Matthew Passion is a more reverent, spiritual and contemplative 
work then the St John Passion. Bach’s approach was more devout than in 
the latter, as can be seen in his treatment of Christ’s recitatives. In St John 
they are no different from the others, all being accompanied by chords on 
a keyboard instrument. In St Matthew the words of Christ alone are spoken 
against an incandescent background of instrumental music, so setting his 
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words sharply apart from all the other characters. St Matthew is written in 
two contrasting sections. The First Part is tender and introspective, the 
Second Part dramatic and tragic. It unfolds without a lapse of continuity, 
and is interpreted in music that is realistic, often psychological then 
devotional. The emphasis is always on the suffering of Christ, and the 
tragedy of his betrayal. Bach speaks with humility, adoration and immense 
sorrow. Pieces such as the alto solo No.12 “Buss’ und Reu’” (‘Grief and 
pain’), or the tenor aria with chorus No.25 “O Schmerz” (‘O grief, there 
throbs the racked and bleeding heart’), or the soprano aria No.58 “Aus 
Liebe will mein Heiland sterben” (‘My Saviour is now dying from love 
unbounded’) achieve an overwhelming poignancy. Nor is there in all 
music a moment of elegiac tenderness to surpass the closing chorus No.78 
“Wir setzen uns in Tranen nieder” (‘In deepest grief we sit here weeping’). 
The overwhelming sense of sadness and betrayal, coupled with the urgent 
invitation to discipleship in compassionate sympathy with the archetypal 
events portrayed, are summed up in this huge closing chorus where the 
topoi of lament and lullaby are combined in a statement, a threnody, 
universal in appeal and yet intensely personal. 


Wir setzen uns mit Trdnen nieder 

Und rufen dir im Grabe zu: 

Ruhe sanfte, sanfte ruh! 

Ruht, ihr ausgesognen Glieder! 

Euer Grab und Leichenstein 

Soll dem dngstlichen Gewissen 

Ein bequemes Ruhekissen 

Und der Seelen Ruhstatt sein. 

Hochst vergniigt schlummern da die Augen ein. 


We sit down with tears 

And call to you in your tomb 

Rest gently, gently rest! 

Rest, you exhausted limbs! 

Your grave and tombstone 

For our anguished conscience shall be 

A pillow that gives peace and comfort 

And the place where our souls find rest. 

With the greatest content there our eyes will close in sleep. 


Later revisions 


Bach revised the Passion for a performance on Good Friday 30 March 
1736. This is the version (with some possible later adjustments) that is 
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generally known as the St Matthew Passion, BWV 244. In this revision 
both choirs have SATB soloists and chorus, and a string section and 
continuo consisting of at least violins I and I, viola, gamba and organ. The 
woodwinds are two traversi, oboes and oboes d'amore for each choir, and 
in addition for choir I two oboes da caccia. Some parts were adjusted for a 
new performance on Good Friday 23 March 1742. Bach finalized his 
autograph score in 1743-46, without tying it to any new performance. 
[Figs 80-84, 91-94] 


5. J.S. Bach: Weihnachts-Oratorium, BWV 248 (1734) 


1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold, wise men from the East came to Jerusalem, saying, 

2 "Where is he who has been born king of the Jews? For we have seen his 
star in the East, and have come to worship him." (Matthew 2:1-2) 


Weihnachts-Oratorium (The Christmas Oratorio), BWV 248, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach was intended for performance in church during the 
Christmas season. It was written in 1734 and incorporates music from 
earlier compositions, including three secular cantatas written during 1733 
and 1734 and a now lost church cantataas BWV 248a. The date is 
confirmed in Bach’s autograph manuscript. The next performance was not 
until 17 December 1857 by the Singakademie zu Berlin under Eduard 
Grell. The Christmas Oratorio is a particularly sophisticated example of 
parody music—the adaptation and revision of existing music to new 
words. The author of the text is unknown, although a likely collaborator 
was the poet of the Passions, Christian Friedrich Henrici (Picander). 


The work belongs to a group of three oratorios written towards the end of 
Bach's career in 1734 and 1735 for major feasts, the others being the 
Ascension Oratorio (BWV 11) and the Easter Oratorio (BWV 249). All 
of these parody earlier compositions, although the Christmas Oratorio is 
by far the longest and most complex work to do so. The music represents a 
particularly sophisticated expression of the parody technique, by which 
existing music is adapted to a new purpose. Bach took the majority of the 
choruses and arias from works which had been written some time earlier. 
Most of this music was ‘secular’, that is written in praise of royalty or 
notable local figures, outside the tradition of performance within the church. 


The oratorio is in six parts, each part being intended for performance on 
one of the major feast days of the Christmas period (the Octave of 
Christmas). The piece is often presented as a whole or split into two equal 
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parts. The total running time for the entire work is nearly three hours. The 
first part (for Christmas Day) describes the birth of Jesus; the second 
(for 26 December) the annunciation to the shepherds; the third (for 27 
December) the adoration of the shepherds; the fourth (for New Year's 
Day) the circumcision and naming of Jesus; the fifth (for the first 
Sunday after New Year) the journey of the Magi; and the sixth (for 
Epiphany) the adoration of the Magi. The structure of the story is defined 
to a large extent by the particular requirements of the church calendar for 
Christmas 1734-35. Bach abandoned his usual practice when writing 
church cantatas of basing the content upon the Gospel reading for that day 
in order to achieve a coherent narrative structure. For an oratorio evidently 
planned as a coherent whole, Bach removed the content for the Third Day 
of Christmas (27 December), the Feast of St John the Evangelist, and split 
the accounts of the groups of visitors—Shepherds and Magi—into two. 
This resulted in a more understandable exposition of the Christmas story: 


1. The Birth of Jesus (Luke 2:1-7) 

2. The Annunciation to the Shepherds (Luke 2:8-14) 

3. The Adoration of the Shepherds (Luke 2:9-20) 

4. The Circumcision and Naming of Jesus (Luke 2:21) 

5. The Journey of the Magi (Matthew 2:1-8) 

6. The Adoration of the Magi (Matthew 2:9-12) 

The Flight into Egypt takes place after the end of the sixth part 
(Matthew 2:13-15). 


That Bach saw the six parts as comprising a greater, unified whole is 
evident both from the surviving printed text and from the structure of the 
music itself. The edition has not only a title—Weihnachts-Oratorium— 
connecting together the six sections, but these sections are also numbered 
consecutively. As in the Mass in B minor, the work embodies a unity 
beyond the performance constraints of the church year. Bach expresses the 
unity of the whole work within the music itself, in part through his use of 
key signatures. Parts | and 3 are written in the keys of D major; Part 2 in 
its subdominant key G major. Parts | and 3 are similarly scored for 
exuberant trumpets, while the Pastoral Part 2 (referring to the Shepherds) 
is, by contrast, scored for woodwind instruments and does not include an 
opening chorus. Part 4 is written in F major (the relative key of D minor) 
and marks the furthest musical point away from the tonic of the oratorio, 
scored for horns. Bach then embarks upon a journey back to the opening 
key, via the dominant A major of Part 5, to the jubilant reassertion of D 
major in the final part, lending an overall tonal arc to the piece. To 
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reinforce this connection, between the beginning and the end of the work, 
Bach re-uses the chorale melody from Part 1 “Wie soll ich dich 
empfangen?” in the final chorus of Part 6, “Nun seid ihr wohl gerochen”’. 
This chorale melody is the same as that of “O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden”, which Bach used five times in his St Matthew Passion. [Figs 
85-90] 


Costanzi: Per la festivita del Santo Natale (1727) 


16 For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but have eternal life. (John 3:16) 


Per la festivita del Santo Natale (For the Celebration of the Holy 
Nativity), by Giovanni Battista Costanzi, with a libretto by Pietro 
Metastasio, was first performed on 2 January 1727 in the private theatre of 
Cardinal Ottoboni at the Palazzo della Cancelleria in Rome. 


The work was given for a gathering of the Accademia degli Arcadi and 
had elaborate sets which included a cloud machine. There are four 
characters: a Celestial Spirit who sings the prologue, and three allegorical 
figures: Faith, Hope, and Divine Love. Metastasio's libretto was 
subsequently set by several other composers. 


Zelenka: Il Serpente di Bronzo (1730) 


6 Then the LORD sent fiery serpents among the people, and they bit the 
people, so that many people of Israel died. 

7 And the people came to Moses, and said, "We have sinned, for we have 
spoken against the LORD and against you; pray to the LORD, that he take 
away the serpents from us." So Moses prayed for the people. 

8 And the LORD said to Moses, "Make a fiery serpent, and set it on a pole; 
and every one who is bitten, when he sees it, shall live." 

9 So Moses made a bronze serpent, and set it on a pole; and if a serpent bit 
any man, he would look at the bronze serpent and live. (Numbers 21:6-9) 


Il Serpente di Bronzo (The Serpent of Bronze), ZWV 61, is a sacred 
cantata by Jan Dismas Zelenka. It was composed in 1730 and was first 
performed in Dresden. The libretto uses the Biblical story of the Israelites 
in the Wilderness, travelling from Egypt to the Promised Land (Numbers 
21:4-9), with slight modifications by Zelenka. It was written in Italian and 
it is untraditional in that God himself appears in several passages in the 
work. 
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This small oratorio for Good Friday (a sacred cantata) opens with a chorus 
of complaint: it would have been better for the Israelites to have remained 
in Egypt. Three fictional characters, Azaria, Egla and Namuel, fatigued by 
the endless journeying, start grumbling about their burden, and in plaintive 
arias give further individual voice to the general lament. This angers God, 
who sends one thousand snakes (fiery serpents) to plague the blasphemers. 
Moses begs for forgiveness and is told by God to caste a snake out of 
bronze and mount it on a pole. Anyone who is bitten by a snake and looks 
up to the Bronze Serpent will be saved. This is a prophetic reference to the 
healing and saving power of the Cross of Christ (see John 3:14: “Just as 
Moses lifted up the snake in the wilderness, so the Son of Man must be 
lifted up, that everyone who believes may have eternal life in him’). 
Suitably chastised, the chorus sings in praise of the Lord. The conclusion 
is a repetition of the chorus from the beginning. 


Structure 


Coro 

. Recitativo (Azaria, Namuel) 

. Aria (Namuel) 

. Recitativo (Egla) 

. Aria (Egla) 

. Recitativo (Dio) 

. Aria (Dio) 

. Recitativo (Azaria, Eglia, Namuel) 
. Aria (Azaria) 

10. Recitativo (Egla, Namuel) 

11. Aria a due (Egla, Namuel) 

12. Recitativo (Mose) 

13. Aria (Mose) 

14. Recitativo (Dio) 

15. Recitativo (Egla) 

16. Arietta con recitativo (Egla, Azaria) 
17. Aria (Azaria) 

18. Recitativo (Mosé) 

19. Coro 


OMANDNAKBRWNYE 


Graun: Der Tod Jesu (1755) 


30 When Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, "It is finished"; and he 
bowed his head and gave up his spirit. (John 19:30) 
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Der Tod Jesu (The Death of Jesus) is a Passion cantata, with a libretto by 
Karl Wilhelm Ramler. In its setting by Carl Heinrich Graun (1755), this 
was the most often performed Passion work of the 18" century in 
Germany. The poem is part of the Empfindsamkeit movement of the 1750s 
(characterized by intensified emotional sensibility). It is the middle of 
three oratorio texts by Ramler—Die Hirten bei der Krippe zu Bethlehem, 
Der Tod Jesu, and Die Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt—which may have 
been viewed by Ramler as a libretto trilogy, though they were never set as 
a cycle by any composer. The libretto was intended for Graun but a copy 
of Ramler’s text was somehow received by Telemann who produced his 
own setting of the oratorio (TWV 5:6) in Hamburg before Graun could 
perform his own work in Berlin. Ramler revised his text in 1760. The 
libretto is not a full retelling of the Passion of Christ, and it does not quote 
Bible passages. Instead, it presents various aspects of the Passion for 
emotive reflection. 


Unlike Bach's Passions, Graun's setting does not provide the tenor soloist 
with the role of narrator or Evangelist, nor is the bass cast as Vox Christi. 
The music is post-Baroque, an Italianate galant style, and contains little 
counterpoint (though the duet No. 17 is harmonically textured) or fugal 
movements (chorus No. 14 is a double fugue). Instead, it gives prominence 
to melody and voice. All the arias are in da capo format, with stylistic 
borrowing from opera arias. Graun’s recitative settings are highly 
expressive, culminating in the moving simplicity of the bass's declamation 
No. 23 on the death of Jesus, “Er ist nicht mehr!” (He is no more!). The 
last chorus starts quite powerfully, but then ebbs away into a mystical 
silence. 


Graun's setting consists of twenty-five movements: 


Part 1 

1. Chorale — “Du, dessen Augen flossen” 

2. Chorus — “Sein Odem ist schwach” 

3. Accompanied recitative (soprano) — “Gethsemane! Gethsemane!” 
4. Aria (soprano) — “Du Held, auf den die Kécher” 
5. Chorale — “Wen hab' ich sonst als Dich allein” 
6. Recitative (soprano) — “Ach mein Immanuel!” 
7. Aria (soprano) — “Ein Gebet um neue Starke” 

8. Recitative (tenor) — “Nun klingen Waffen” 

9. Aria (tenor) — “Ihr weichgeschaffnen Seelen” 
10. Chorus — “Unsre Seele ist gebeuget” 
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11. Chorale — “Ich will von meiner Missetat” 

12. Recitative (bass) — “Jerusalem, voll Mordlust” 
13. A.ria (bass) — “So stehet ein Berg Gottes” 

14. Chorus — “Christus hat uns ein Vorbild gelassen” 


Part 2 

15. Chorale — “Ich werde Dir zu Ehren alles wagen” 

16. Recitative (soprano) — “Da stehet der traurige, verhangnisvolle Pfahl” 
17. Duet (sopranos) — ““Feinde, die ihr mich betriibt” 

18. Recitative (soprano) — “Wer ist der Heilige, zum Muster uns verliehn” 
19. Aria (soprano) — “Singt dem géttlichen Propheten” 

20. Chorus — “Freuet euch alle ihr Frommen” 

21. Chorale — “Wie herrlich ist die neue Welt” 

22. Recitative (bass) — “Auf einmal fallt der aufgehaltne Schmerz” 

23. Accompanied recitative (bass) — “Es steigen Seraphim” 

24. Chorale with bass solo — “Ihr Augen, weint!” 

25. Chorus — “Hier liegen wir geriihrte Siinder” 


The closing chorus presents a Christology that is a product of the 
Enlightenment: Jesus is the most wonderful human being (‘Friend of God 
and humankind’) rather than the saving Son of God. 


Freund Gottes und der Menschenkinder 
Der seinen ewigen Gesetzen 

Des Todes Siegel aufgedriickt, 
Anbethung sey dein Dank 

Den opfre jedermann. 


Friend of God and friend of man 

Who has set the seal of death 

Upon his eternal laws, 

Let adoration be your reward 

Offered to you by every man. [Fig. 98] 


Arne: Judith (1761) 


21 After this every one returned home to his own inheritance, and Judith 
went to Bethulia, and remained on her estate, and was honoured in her 
time throughout the whole country. (Judith 16:21) 


Judith is an oratorio by Thomas Arne, with words by Isaac Bickerstaff. It 
depicts the story of Judith, taken from the Book of Judith in the Greek Old 
Testament. It was first performed on 27 February 1761 in London at Drury 
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Lane Theatre. It was first published in 1761 and an edited version 
republished in 1764. During Arne’s time Judith was dismissed as 
unsubstantial compared to the oratorios of Handel. The airs and choruses 
both were criticized and praised equally: the choruses were regarded a 
disappointment in comparison to the great force of those in Handel’s 
works, but were still thought of as deserving praise among the hierarchy of 
choral composition. The airs were seen as pleasing and noteworthy, 
although some were perceived as overly hymn-like. 


The libretto is based on Judith 7—15: Judith, a beautiful widow is upset 
with her Israelite countrymen for not trusting in God to deliver their home 
town Bethulia from their Assyrian conquerors. She goes with her loyal 
maid, Abra, to the Assyrian camp and promises the enemy general, 
Holofernes, information on the Israelites. When she gains his trust, she is 
invited to a banquet in Holofernes’s tent where he drinks himself into a 
stupor. When Judith is alone with the general, she decapitates him. She 
takes his head back to Bethulia and her fearful countrymen. When the 
invading Assyrian army realizes they have lost their leader, they retreat. 


The piece is divided into three acts with twenty-eight movements 
(including an overture, nine choruses, two duets and 16 arias). 


Act 1 

Scene 1 takes place in a public part of the city of Bethulia with the 
opening chorus, “Father of mercies lend thine ear”. The citizens are 
parched and suffering because the invading Assyrian army has cut off the 
water sources to the city. The scene closes with the air, “O torment great, 
too great to bear”. 

Scene 2 opens with a man pleading to let the Assyrians take hold of the 
city to end the city's suffering. Ozias responds with his air, “Be humble, 
suffring, trust in God”, telling the people to be patient and wait for five 
more days before letting the Assyrians seize the city. 

Scene 3 takes place in Judith’s house. Abra is lamenting over the fate of 
the city, convinced that God will not save Bethulia within the allotted five 
days. Judith, being a woman of great faith, seeks God through meditation. 
Abra sings the air, “Wake my harp! to melting measures”, and Judith 
returns speaking of this enormous feat God has seemingly entrusted upon 
her: “Advent'rous, lo! I spread the sail”. 

Scene 4 takes place in a public area of the city again. Judith scolds the 
people and the rulers of Bethulia for doubting God, to which the choir of 
Israelites responds with “When Israel wept, no comfort nigh, Thou herdst, 
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O Lord, Thy people’s cry”. Judith then tells the people and rulers of 
Bethulia that she intends to free the city from the Assyrian grasp, but asks 
them not to question how she means to do it. She then sings the air, 
“Remember what Jehova swore”. 

Scene 5 begins with Charmis speaking of how Judith will surely save the 
city of Bethulia. In his air, “Conquest is not, to bestow”, he claims that she 
will succeed not because of strength, but because she trusts in the Lord. 
The chorus of Israelites closes the act with “Hear, angels hear! celestial 
choirs”. 


Act 2 

Scene 1 takes place in the Assyrian camp near Bethulia, where Judith and 
Abra seek out Holofernes. Judith tells Holofernes that she had fled 
Bethulia with Abra because the citizens, “by crimes most odious”, had 
invoked the wrath of the heavens upon themselves. She promises to show 
him and the Assyrian troops a secret entry into Bethulia. Judith sings, 
“Oh! Strive not, with ill-suited praise”, and Holofernes, persuaded by 
Judith’s beauty, and grateful of the information given, grants Judith and 
Abra safe passage through the camp. He invites Judith to stay in her own 
tent amongst the troops: “Adorn'd with every matchless grace”. The 
chorus of Assyrian soldiers sing “Rejoice! rejoice! Judea falls”. 

Scene 2 takes place in Judith’s tent. She warns Abra not to let the 
Assyrians’ flattery cloud her judgement. To this, Abra responds with her 
air, “Vain is beauty's gaudy flow’r’. They fall silent as two Assyrians 
enter their tent to invite them to a banquet held by Holofernes. An 
Assyrian woman sings, “Haste to the gardens of delight”. 

Scene 3 consists of Judith and Abra praying to God for strength to free 
Bethulia from Holofernes’s grasp in the duet, “O thou on whom the weak 
depend”. 

Scene 4 changes to the tent of Holofernes, filled with Assyrian soldiers. 
Holofernes sings the drinking song, “Hail, immortal Bacchus!” and the 
chorus of Assyrian soldiers echo him. 

Scene 5 takes place again in the tent of Holofernes as Judith and Abra 
enter. Holofernes, filled with desire for Judith, requests to lay his head 
upon her breast. She allows him, and lulls him into a drunken sleep with 
her air, “Sleep, gentle cherub, sleep descend!” The chorus of Assyrians 
end the act singing, “Prepare the genial bow'r, prepare!” 


Act 3 
Scene 1 begins back in Bethulia with Judith telling Ozias and Charmis 
how she beheaded Holofernes while he lay in a drunken slumber and 
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returned to Bethulia unquestioned and unharmed. Ozias, overjoyed, 
praises Judith for her deeds, singing “Mongst heroes and sages recorded”. 
Scene 2 is set in a public part of Bethulia. Judith shows Holofernes’s 
severed head to the citizens, and tells them to take up arms and charge into 
battle against the Assyrians. She explains that, after they have found their 
general dead in his bed chamber, the Assyrians will be overcome with fear 
and flee their camp. Judith sings “O Lord, our God! tremendous rise”, 
followed by a chorus of Israelites singing, “Who can Jehova's wrath 
abide”. 

In Scene 3, the citizens of Bethulia rejoice, preparing a feast and parading 
garlands through the streets. A man sings, “No more the Heathens shall 
blaspheme”’. 

Scene 4 consists of a chorus of Israelites, “Breathe the Pipe, the Timbrel 
sound”, a man singing, “The Victor on his lofty seat”, and the chorus 
repeated again. 

Scene 5. Judith shames the people of Israel for acting like heathens by 
giving the glory of God’s works to man. She sings, “Not unto us, but to his 
Name”. 

Scene 6. Ozias claims Israel should rejoice, for the Assyrians have thrown 
down their weapons and abandoned their camps. Abra and Ozias join in 
the duet, “On thy borders, O Jordan”. 

Final scene. Judith gives the speech, “Here, O ye sons of Jacob, let us 
rest!” and the chorus of Israelites respond with a reprise of “Hear, Angels 
hear! Celestial Choirs”. 


In the revised final scene (1764 edition) Judith's speech is set to music, 
replacing the last chorus. (Arne and Bickerstaff were not pleased with 
“Hear, Angels hear! Celestial Choirs”, so they removed it completely.) 
The instrumentation of Judith consists of two flutes, two french horns, two 
oboes, two bassoons, two violins, a viola, timpani, a harp, and basso 
continuo consisting of alternating harpsichord and organ. The harp is only 
called for in one movement, “Wake my Harp!” to melting measures sung 
by Abra in Act 1. The work is of particular interest as an example of the 
direction taken by English oratorio after the death of Handel, and as a most 
elaborate version of the many settings of the Judith story—one of the most 
popular of all Biblical subjects over all the centuries. [Fig. 99] 
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Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach: Die Israeliten in der Wiiste 
(1769) 


2 And you shall remember all the way which the LORD your God has led 
you these forty years in the wilderness, that he might humble you, testing 
you to know what was in your heart, whether you would keep his 
commandments, or not. (Deuteronomy 8:2) 


5 And the people spoke against God and against Moses, "Why have you 
brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness? For there is no food 
and no water, and we loathe this worthless food." (Numbers 21:5) 


Die Israeliten in der Wiiste (The Israelites in the Desert) is an oratorio by 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach. While known mainly for his works in other 
genres, C.P.E. Bach also composed several oratorios during his career. 
After arriving in Hamburg in 1768, he found himself in an atmosphere that 
was much more conducive to musical creativity than his previous post in 
Berlin had been. With his new position came new responsibilities and 
Bach wrote many pieces in the longer symphony and concerto genres. One 
of his first vocal compositions at this new Hamburg post was the oratorio 
Die Israeliten in der Wiiste, which he began in the second half of 1768 and 
finished early in 1769. The text is by Daniel Schiebeler who, rather than 
quoting directly from the Bible, used poetry based on Scripture. The 
episode is taken from Exodus 17:1-7, Israel’s rebellion and the complaints 
at Massah in the desert, when Moses struck the rock to provide water for 
the people. 


Bach wrote the oratorio for the consecration of the Lazarethkirche in 1769, 
and the score was first printed in 1775. He wrote the piece with the 
intention that it be performed “not only on a solemn occasion, but at any 
time, inside or outside the Church”. His overall approach to oratorio is 
clearly influenced by George Frideric Handel: themes, musical effects, and 
affinity for the Old Testament all indicate the heavy influence of Handel’s 
oratorios, particularly the better-known Messiah. 


Die Israeliten in der Wiiste, focusing on the pain and suffering of the 
Israelites in the Wilderness, uses the topos of the Contra-Moisem 
(complaint against Moses), a recurring situation in the Pentateuchal 
accounts of the Forty Years in the Wilderness (cf. Exodus 15:24; 17:1-7; 
Numbers 12; 14:2; 21:5). In this work, Bach keeps up with the changing 
musical ideas of the time by abandoning his typical severer style in favour 
of an empfindsam (emotionally responsive) quality, using every movement 
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of the piece to underscore the drama and stir the affections to more fully 
engage the listener. Each separate movement has a mood or feeling of its 
own, sustaining an overall affectivity to recreate and transmit some of the 
emotions explored in the scenario. 


Throughout the First Part of the oratorio, Bach creates a feeling of 
sadness and desperation as the Israelites seem hopelessly lost in the 
Wilderness. They bemoan their misfortune and begin to lose faith as their 
situation becomes more and more bleak. In the Second Part the mood of 
the piece eventually changes significantly when Moses discovers a spring 
and hope is restored among the People. Once more, they regain their faith 
and begin giving praise to God, thanking Him for saving them once again. 


Movements 


Part 1 

1. Chor der Israeliten — “Die Zunge klebt” 

2. Recit. — “Ist dieses Abrams Gott?” 

3. Arie — “Will er, dass sein Volk verderbe?” 

4. Recit. —“Verehrt des Ew'gen Willen” 

5. Arie — “Bis hie her hat er” 

6. Recit. — “Warum verliessen wir Aegyptans bliithend Land” 
7. Arie — “O! bringet uns zu jenen Mauren” 

8. Recit. — “Fiir euch seht Moses stets um neue Huld” 


Part 2 

9. Symphonie 

10. Recit. — “Welch ein Geschrey tént in mein Ohr?” 

11. Chor der Israeliten — “Du bist der Urspring unsrer Noth” 
12. Recit. — “Undankbar Volk, hast du die Werke vol!” 

13. Duett — “Umsonst sind unsre Zahren” 

14. Accompagnato — “Gott, meiner Vater Gott, was lassest” 
15. Arie — “Gott, Gott, Gott, sich dein Volk” 

16. Chor der Israeliten — “O Wunder! O Wunder!” 

17. Recit. — “Verdienet habt ihr ihn, den Zorn des Herrn” 

18. Arie; Chor [der Israeliten] — “Gott Israels, empfange im” 
19. Recit. — “Wie nah war uns der Tod! und, o! wie wunderbar” 
20. Arie — “Vor des Mittags heissen Strahlen” 

21. Accompagnato — “O Freunde, Kinder, mein Gebet hat” 
22. Recit. — “Beneidenswerth, die ihren Sohn ihn nennt!” 
23. Arie — “O, selig, o selig” 
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24. Recit. — “Hofft auf den Ew'gen, harret sein” 

25. Chor [der Israeliten] — “Verheissner Gottes, welcher” 

26. Choral — “Was der alten Vater Shaar” 

27. Recit. — “O Heil der Welt du bist erschienen” 

28. Chor [der Israeliten] — “Lass dein Wort, das uns erschallt” 


The Second Part begins with a sinfonia, most likely added because of the 
great success of Handel's Messiah in Hamburg. However, this somewhat 
jars with the poetic mood of the libretto and the slow, sad music that 
follows at this point. The tempo of Moses’ recitatives (adagio), the minor 
key, and the use of crescendo maintain the mood of longing expressed by 
the characters. Significant words of the text are often embellished with 
trills or higher notes so as to stress their importance. The six choruses are 
sung by a large ensemble of the Israelites, with one a devotional chorale. 
The choruses are primarily homophonic, with vocal melodies that follow 
the orchestral arrangement. The declamation is mostly recitativo secco, or 
plain recitative, accompanied by a continuo but no other instruments. The 
composer also uses recitativo accompagnato, using other instruments for 
greater emotional expressiveness. The da capo arias sung by the principal 
characters convey feeling, rather than advancing the plot. Bach uniquely 
wrote in an obbligato part for the bassoon, an uncommon practice in music 
at the time. As with the other forms, Bach uses the arias to convey intense 
emotion, to intensify his empfindsam ethos. The music and emotions of the 
piece emerge more as sacred drama than a formal narrative oratorio, again 
underscoring a similarity with Handel’s Messiah. In its day, this work was 
popular enough to warrant publication. This success was influential in 
moving the oratorio genre out of the church and into places of secular 
performance. [Fig. 100] 


Mozart: La Betulia Liberata (1771) 


21 But if there is no transgression in their nation, then let my lord pass 
them by; for their Lord will defend them, and their God will protect them, 
and we shall be put to shame before the whole world." 

22 When Achior had finished saying this, all the men standing around the 
tent began to complain; Holofernes's officers and all the men from the 
seacoast and from Moab insisted that he must be put to death. 

23 "For," they said, "we will not be afraid of the Israelites; they are a 
people with no strength or power for making war. (Judith 5:21-23) 
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1 The next day Holofernes ordered his whole army, and all the allies who 
had joined him, to break camp and move against Bethulia, and to seize the 
passes up into the hill country and make war on the Israelites. (Judith 7:1) 


Betulia liberata (The Liberation of Bethulia) is the title of a libretto by 
Pietro Metastasio which was originally commissioned by Emperor Charles 
VI and set by Georg Reutter the Younger in 1734. It was subsequently 
used by as many as 30 composers, including Niccolo Jommelli (1743), 
Ignaz Holzbauer (1752), Leopold Kozeluch (1780), Joseph Schuster (1787), 
Antonio Salieri (1821), and most famously Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(1771). Mozart’s work is the best known, if only because the composer's 
output receives more examination. [Figs 119-121] 


Composed from March to July 1771 when Mozart was 15 years old, K. 
118 (74c) is an azione sacra in due parte setting Metastasio’s text 
depicting the story of Judith and Holofernes from the Deutero-Canonical 
Book of Judith. It was commissioned on 13 March of that year in Padua by 
Giuseppe Ximenes, Prince of Aragon, while Mozart and his father 
Leopold were on the way home to Salzburg from their first journey to 
Italy. It is the only oratorio Mozart ever wrote, and was never performed 
in Mozart’s lifetime. Its two parts comprise 16 arias, and are scored for 
soloists, choir and orchestra. The piece is modelled stylistically after 
works by Leonardo Leo (1694-1744) and Johann Adolph Hasse (1699- 
1783), “the most striking example of Mozart’s youthful innocence and 
respect for the traditional” (Alfred Einstein, 1946). Oratorio is supposed to 
present great happenings among the people, with the contents of the 
Biblical events and the religious nature of the experience taking on 
credible forms. Here despite the 2-act structure of the oratorio, the form is 
consistently that of the opera seria, a succession of da capo arias, each 
reflecting on emotions stirred by situation rather than depicting the drama 
(four arias for Ozia, a tenor narrator figure; four for Achior, the soprano 
assumption of the prophetic admonisher in the story; with the two longest 
reserved for Judith, a contralto). Only the finales introduce the chorus: the 
short “Oh prodigio, oh stupor!” at the end of Part 1; and the long “Lodi al 
gran Dio” in magnificent celebratory conclusion of Part 2, reflecting on 
Judith’s heroism. 


In Metastasio’s scenario, Judith does not occupy the central role, and 
Holofernes himself does not appear at all. The librettist’s emphasis is on 
the conversion of Achior, an Ammonite prince badly treated by 
Holofernes, who goes over to the Jews and discusses religious questions 
with Ozia, the prince of Bethulia. (This is loosely based on the events in 
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Judith 5—6.) In the First Act Judith, adorned like a bride, leaves Bethulia 
for the Assyrian camp (Judith 9). In the Second Act Judith returns and 
narrates in detail how, filled with confidence in God’s help, she has been 
able to execute Holofernes (Judith 13—14). Achior is initially sceptical, 
and thinks Judith is merely boasting. He is convinced only when Judith 
draws forth from her sack the severed head of the tyrant. Achior, now 
moved by Judith’s motivation and deed, relinquishes his heathen 
scepticism, and embraces faith in the God of the Israelites. 


Giuditta, Ozia, Popoli, Amici, io credo. 
Vinto son io. Prende un novello aspetto 
Ogni cosa per me. Tutto son pieno, 
Tutto del vestro Dio, Grande, infinito, 
Unico, lo confesso... 


Judith, Hosea, People, Friends, I believe. 
Iam convinced. Behold, everything 
Takes on a new aspect for me. I am full, 
Full of your God. Great, infinite, 

One, I acknowledge him. 


Judith leads the people in jubilation at their deliverance (Judith 15—16). 


Mozart’s feeling for style led him to compose the whole of Metastasio’s 
text with astonishing fluency for one so young. He provided a serious 3- 
part sinfonia in D minor with thematic integration, and a series of splendid 
arias in the formal concertante style with abridged reprises. Judith 
recounts her murderous deed to a long and dramatic recitativo 
accompagnato (a technique used in the 20" century at this point in the 
story by Arthur Honegger in his oratorio version of the Judith saga, 1926). 
The finale is particularly striking, where the pious chorus is used to 
provide a rondo exchange, a dialogue between Judith and the rejoicing 
people, a type of sacred vaudeville, into which the composer subtly wove a 
psalm tone (/n exitu Israel—No. 114 “When Israel came forth from 
Egypt”) to celebrate the deliverance of the nation through Judith’s 
heroism. 


In 2010 both the Mozart and the Jommelli settings were performed at the 
Salzburg Whitsun and Ravenna Festivals under the direction of Riccardo 
Muti. 
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Franz Joseph Haydn’s Oratorios (1775-1798) 
1. Haydn: I// ritorno di Tobia (1775) 


1 After this Tobias went on his way, praising God because he had made his 
journey a success. And he blessed Raguel and his wife Edna. So he 
continued on his way until they came near to Nineveh. 

2 Then Raphael said to Tobias, "Are you not aware, brother, of how you 
left your father? 

3 Let us run ahead of your wife and prepare the house. 

4 And take the gall of the fish with you." So they went their way, and the 
dog went along behind them. (Tobit 11:1-4) 


Il ritorno di Tobia (The return of Tobias), an oratorio composed in 1775 
by Joseph Haydn (Hob. XXI:1), for four soloists, chorus and orchestra, the 
first work of this kind the composer wrote, and his most extended and 
ambitious composition to that point. The Italian libretto is by Giovanni 
Gastone Boccherini, brother of the composer Luigi Boccherini, after the 
Book of Tobit (in the Greek Old Testament, believed to date from the 
period of the Jewish Babylonian Captivity). The text, following the 
traditions of opera seria, progresses by a succession of da capo arias, 
some of them very long. Direct action is confined to the extensive 
recitatives, while the arias and choruses are reserved for philosophical 
comment and moralizing reflections. This drains the scenario of any 
tension, so reducing the many vivid episodes in the source, and depriving 
Haydn of the opportunity for highly dramatic musical utterance. Having 
already composed five of his 13 operas, Haydn was nonetheless somewhat 
able to apply his gifts for narrative pacing and some limited musical 
illustration. He had also written some 50 symphonies by then, so had 
plenty of experience in instrumental colouring. The orchestra of Tobia 
calls for two cors anglais as well as two oboes. The work was first 
performed in Vienna on 2 April 1775, under the sponsorship of the 
Tonktinstler-Societat, a musicians’ benevolent society. The musical forces 
were substantial: the orchestra, chorus, and soloists possibly numbered 
more than 180 performers. The premiere was enormously successful. 


The work is divided into two parts: the Departure and the Return of 
Tobias. There is a Classical sense of symmetry with each part containing 
15 numbers, each with a central chorus, and a concluding ensemble (for 
soloists and chorus). The Archangel Raphael, Tobias’s guide, mentor and 
the agent of divine providence and healing, is a striking figure in the 
scenario. He has a beautiful aria of instruction and consolation in Part 2, 
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with affirmation of the Biblical covenant as he reveals his identity in 
veiled language. 


Come se a voi parlasse 

un messagier del cielo, 
credete a quel ch’io svelo, 
tremate al mio parlar... 
agli astri ed alle sfere 

Il cielo manchera 
manchera il suolo agl’uomini; 
mancheran I’onde al mar; 
ma le parole vere, 

del sommo Dio veridico 
mai non potran mancar. 


As if a messenger 

from heaven spoke to you, 

believe what I shall reveal 

and tremble at my words... 

If the stars and spheres 

should vanish from heaven 

if the soil should depart from underfoot 
and the waters from the sea; 

the true words of 

the covenant made by God almighty 
will remain for ever. 


In 1784 Haydn substantially revised the work, with cuts to make numbers 
shorter, and with the addition of new choruses, for another benefit concert 
of the Tonkiinstler-Societat. It is thought that at this concert Haydn first 
met Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who became his good friend. One of the 
soprano soloists was Nancy Storace (1766-1817), also an acquaintance of 
Haydn, who later created the character of Susanna in The Marriage of 
Figaro (1786). In 1808 Tobia made a third appearance on the program of 
the Tonkiinstler-Societat, this time in a revised version by the elderly 
composer’s pupil, Sigismund Neukomm (1778-1858). The performance on 
the night of 22 December, which required the cooperation of most of the 
highly qualified musicians in Vienna, had regrettable consequences for a 
rival concert taking place in the city on the same evening: a benefit for 
Ludwig van Beethoven, featuring his Fifth and Sixth Symphonies. // 
ritorno di Tobia was eclipsed by Haydn’s later works in this genre—The 
Creation and The Seasons—and is seldom performed. 
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2. Haydn: Die sieben letzten Worte unseres Erlésers am Kreuze 
(1783) 


45 Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land until the 
ninth hour. 

46 And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, "Eli, Eli, la'ma 
sabach-tha'ni?" that is, "My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
(Matthew 27:45-46) 


Die sieben letzten Worte unseres Erlésers am Kreuze (The Seven Last 
Words of Our Saviour On the Cross) is an orchestral work by Joseph 
Haydn, commissioned in 1783 for the Good Friday service at Oratorio de 
la Santa Cueva (Holy Cave Oratory) in Cadiz. The score was published in 
1787 and performed then in Paris, Berlin and Vienna. The composer 
adapted the work in 1787 for string quartet and in 1796 as an oratorio 
(with both solo and choral forces), and he also approved a version for solo 
piano. The seven main meditative sections—labelled ‘sonatas’ and all 
slow—are framed by an Introduction and a speedy ‘Earthquake’ 
conclusion, making a total of nine movements. 


The original work of 1786, for full classical orchestra, is divided into nine 
parts: 


Introduzione in D minor — Maestoso ed Adagio 

Sonata I (Pater, dimitte illis, quia nesciunt, quid faciunt Luke 23:32) in 
B-flat major — Largo 

Sonata II (Hodie mecum eris in paradiso Luke 23:43) in C minor-C major 
— Grave e cantabile 

Sonata III (Mulier, ecce filius tuus John 19:26) in E major — Grave 

Sonata IV (Deus meus, Deus meus, utquid dereliquisti me Matthew 27:46) 
in F minor — Largo 

Sonata V (Sitio John 19:28) in A major — Adagio 

Sonata VI (Consummatum est John 19:30) in G minor-G major — Lento 

Sonata VII (nm manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum Luke 
23:46) in E-flat major — Largo 

II terremoto (Earthquake) in C minor — Presto e con tutta la forza 


The seven meditations on the Last Words are drawn from all four Gospels. 
The Terremoto Movement derives from Matthew 27:51-54. Much of the 
work is consolatory, but the concluding “Earthquake” brings a contrasting 
element of supernatural intervention—the orchestra is asked to play very 
rapidly and forcefully—and closes with the only fortissimo in the piece. 
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String quartet version 


At the request of his publisher Artaria, the composer produced a reduced 
version for string quartet: Haydn's Opus 51 (1787). This is the form in 
which the music is most often heard today: a group of seven works 
(Hoboken-Verzeichnis III/50—56), with the Introduction abutting Sonata I 
and Sonata VII joined by the Earthquake. The first violin part includes the 
Latin text directly under the notes, which “speak” the words musically. 
This version has come under suspicion of authenticity due to an 
occasionally careless manner of transcription, with crucial wind passages 
left out and only the accompanying figures in the strings retained. As a 
result, some quartets make their own adaptation, working from the 
orchestral original. Quartet players have occasionally created 
performances that evoke the format of the premiere, with verse readings 
replacing the original words and sermons. 


Choral version 


In the course of his second journey to London (1794-95), Haydn had 
heard a revised version of his work in Passau, amplified to include a 
chorus, prepared by the Kapellmeister Joseph Friebert. The words were 
not the original Latin but pietist poetry written in German. Haydn was 
impressed with the new work and decided to improve on it, preparing his 
own choral version. He had the assistance of Baron Gottfried van Swieten, 
who revised the lyrics used by Friebert. This was the first work in what 
became a serial collaboration with van Swieten as librettist; this continued 
with the later oratorios The Creation and The Seasons. The choral version 
was privately performed in Vienna on 26 March 1796 before an audience 
of nobility, under the sponsorship of the Gesellschaft der Associierten. The 
public premiere was on | April 1798, sponsored by the Tonktinstler- 
Societaét, a Viennese benefit society for musicians. The work was 
published in 1801. 


Piano version 


Haydn’s publisher had a piano version made, personally approved by the 
composer. [Figs 102-108] 
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3. Haydn: Die Schépfung (The Creation) (1798) 


1 Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. 

2 And on the seventh day God finished his work which he had done, and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had done. (Genesis 
2:1-2) 


Die Schdépfung, an oratorio written between 1797 and 1798 by Joseph 
Haydn (Hob. XXI:2), is sometimes considered to be his masterpiece. The 
work depicts and celebrates the creation of the world as described in the 
Book of Genesis (1 & 2) and John Milton’s Paradise Lost (1667-74). The 
first public performance was in Vienna at the old Burgtheater on 19 March 
1799. The score was published with the text in German and English in 
1800. Haydn came late in life to the medium of oratorio, having written 
works in virtually every other known form of music, because of his high 
esteem for George Frideric Handel. A feeling of reverence pervades The 
Creation that almost elevates it, like Messiah, into a medium of religious 
worship. 


The work, structured in three parts, is scored for soprano, tenor and bass 
soloists, chorus and a symphonic orchestra. Haydn was inspired to write a 
large oratorio during his visits to England in 1791-92 and 1794-95, when 
he heard oratorios by Handel performed by large forces. Haydn sought to 
achieve results with comparable resources, using the musical language of 
the mature Classical style. /srael in Egypt was among the Handel works 
heard by Haydn: this includes various episodes of tone painting that 
became an inspiration to Haydn’s own pervasive use of this device in The 
Creation. 


The three sources of The Creation are Genesis, the Psalms, and John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. In 1795, when Haydn was leaving England, the 
impresario Johann Peter Salomon (1745-1815) who had arranged his 
concerts there, handed the composer a new poem entitled “The Creation of 
the World”. The original had been offered to Handel, who, because of the 
length of the text, had not worked on it. The writer remains anonymous. 
When Haydn returned to Vienna, he turned this libretto over to Baron 
Gottfried van Swieten. The Baron led a multifaceted career as diplomat, 
director of the Imperial Library, amateur musician, and patron of music. 
He had already collaborated with Haydn as librettist, editing the text for 
the oratorio version of The Seven Last Words of Christ (Vienna 1796). 
Swieten recast the English libretto of The Creation in a German translation 
(Die Schépfung) that Haydn could use for composition. He also made 
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suggestions to Haydn regarding the setting of individual numbers. The 
work was published bilingually (1800) and is still performed in both 
languages. For the quotations from the Bible, Swieten chose to adhere 
very closely to the English King James Version. In the final form of the 
oratorio, the words of Genesis are set in the recitatives, often with minimal 
accompaniment, and interspersed with choral and solo passages using 
Swieten’s original poetry. Passages from the Psalms are adapted for the 
choral movements. The librettist was not a fully fluent speaker of English, 
and the metrically-matched English version of the libretto suffers from 
awkward phrasing that sometimes fits unidiomatic English to Haydn’s 
music. 


The first public performance was sold out far in advance, and Die 
Schépfung was given nearly 40 more times in the city during Haydn’s 
lifetime. The work became a favourite of the Tonkiinstler-Societat, the 
charitable organization for the support of widows and orphans of 
musicians. Haydn frequently conducted the work for the Society, often 
with very large ensembles, during the remainder of his career. The 
Creation had its London premiere in 1800 at Covent Garden, using the 
English text. 


The oratorio is divided into three. Part 1 deals with the creation of light, 
of heaven and earth, of the sun and moon, of the land and water, and of the 
plants. Part 2 describes the creation of the animals, and then of man and 
woman. Part 3 describes the first man and first woman of the Bible, Adam 
and Eve, during their happy time in the Garden of Eden before the Fall, 
portraying an idealized love in harmony with the “new world’. While the 
recitative uses the actual words of Genesis, the following numbers 
elaborate and reflect in verse on the bare Biblical narrative. In Parts 1 and 
2, the three soloists represent the archangels who narrate and comment on 
the successive Six Days of Creation: Gabriel (soprano), Uriel (tenor), and 
Raphael (bass). In Part 3 Adam, a bass role, is usually sung by the same 
soloist as Raphael, and the soprano role of Eve by the same soloist as 
Gabriel. This was the practice Haydn followed, but some conductors have 
preferred to cast each of the five roles with a different soloist. The choir is 
employed in a series of monumental choruses, several of them celebrating 
the conclusion to one particular day of creation. 


Part 1 
The orchestra often plays alone, notably in the episodes of musical 
depiction: the appearance of the sun, the creation of the ocean and the 
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earth, with all the various beasts. The overture in C minor in slow tempo 
(/argo), follows the Classical principles in adhering to sonata form, but is 
in fact a tone poem, a famous depiction of the formless void before the 
creation (Die Vorstellung des Chaos, The Representation of Chaos). The 
effect is achieved by withholding musical cadences from the ends of 
phrases. Haydn excelled in this imaginative orchestral introduction, one of 
the most atmospheric tone paintings in the 18"-century repertory (after 
Vivaldi’s concerto sequence The Four Seasons, 1725). Using the most 
advanced dynamics, instrumental colour and harmony of that period, 
Haydn portrays the resolution of chaos into order. The hushed tones of the 
orchestra melt into the opening phrase of Raphael’s recitative “Im 
Anfang” (“In the beginning”). The creation of light is depicted in the 
opening chorus, “Und der Geist Gottes” (“And the Spirit of God”). This 
contains another stroke of musical genius: the sudden blazing chords 
which accompany the word “light” in the phrase “Es werde Licht” (“Let 
there be light”): the word is heralded by a sudden and prolonged fortissimo 
surge of orchestral sound in C major, a unique and effective piece of 
musical drama. In the aria “Da tobten brausend heftige Stiirme” (“Now 
furious storms”), the composer uses a disarmingly ingenuous musical 
pictorialism—describing thunder, lightning, rainfall, and snowdrops with a 
naive presentation that lacks the monumental drama of Handel’s depiction 
of the Ten Plagues of Egypt. “One hears (and practically sees) the hopping 
of frogs, the arrival of all manner of flies and lice, and locusts without 
number that devoured the fruits of the ground. The beginning of the 
hailstorm is unforgettable, as is the quietness when the chorus sings, ‘He 
sent a thick darkness over the land’. It is musical tone painting at its 
greatest” (Jane Stuart Smith and Betty Carlson, 1995). The next sections 
contain Haydn’s finest arias: the first for Raphael is a song of simple 
eloquence “Rollend in schaumenden Wellen” (“Rolling in foaming 
billows”), followed by the gentle and pastoral “Nun beut die Flur das 
frische Griin” (“In verdure clad”) for Gabriel. A monumental chorus, the 
celebrated “Die Himmel erzahlen die Ehre Gottes” (“The Heavens are 
telling the glory of God”), a setting of Psalm 19:1-4, brings the first part to 
an exultant conclusion. 


Part 2 

Following Gabriel’s soaring melody depicting the eagle’s flight “Auf 
starkem Fittiche schwinget sich der Adler stolz’ (“On mighty pens 
uplifted”), Haydn’s realism becomes more thoughtful and penetrating. 
With overpowering effect, and through subtle suggestion rather than literal 
painting, he creates the awe and mystery of the herbage bursting into life 
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in the soil: Raphael’s recitative “Und Gott sprach: ‘Es bringe die Erde 
hervor’” (“Be fruitful all’). Later comes the beautiful tenor aria for Uriel 
celebrating the creation of mankind: “Mit Wiird’ und Hoheit angetan” (“In 
native worth’). 


Part 3 

The last section begins with another effective tone picture: the gentle, 
idyllic evocation of the fresh and verdant morning. The duet of the newly 
created Adam and Eve that follows, “Von deiner Giit’, o Herr und Gott” 
(“By thee with bliss, 0 bounteous Lord”), together with the interpolated 
choruses, is one of the longest and most original parts of the score. This is 
the highpoint of the miracle of the creation, and the glory of the Creator is 
hymned in resplendent music by the chorus. The love duet of Adam and 
Eve, depicting the bliss of their conjugal union, is music of the flesh rather 
than the spirit, but captures something of the sacramental idealism 
intended: “Holde Gattin! Dir zur Seite” (“Graceful consort! At thy side”). 
The work ends with a magisterial paean to God for the chorus and vocal 
quartet, “Singt dem Herren, alle Stimmen!” (“Sing the Lord ye voices 
all”). 


The most famous moment in The Creation is the conclusion to Part 1: 
“The heavens are telling the glory of God”, a paraphrase of Psalm 19—for 
chorus with the trio of archangels— that has become one of the most 
illustrious pieces of all sacred music. 


The Heavens are telling the glory of God, 

The wonder of his work displays the firmament. 
Today that is coming speaks it the day, 

The night that is gone to following night. 

The Heavens are telling the glory of God, 

The wonder of his work displays the firmament. 
In all the lands resounds the word, 

Never unperceived, ever understood. 

The Heavens are telling the glory of God, 

The wonder of his work displays the firmament. 


An alternative English translation is sometimes used, that irons out some 
of Swieten’s endearing linguistic awkwardness: 


The Heavens declare the glory of God. 

The firmament shows forth the wonders of his work. 
And day unto day doth utter speech, 

And night unto night doth knowledge show. 
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The Heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament shows forth the wonders of his work. 

Through all the earth their word goes forth, 

Where is speech or language, there their voice is heard; 

ever, ever, ever their voice is heard. 

The Heavens declare the glory of God. 

The firmament shows forth the wonders of his work. [Figs 109-118] 


Beethoven: Christus am Olberg (1803/1811) 


32 And they went to a place which was called Gethsem'ane; and he said to 
his disciples, "Sit here, while I pray." 

33 And he took with him Peter and James and John, and began to be 
greatly distressed and troubled. 

34 And he said to them, "My soul is very sorrowful, even to death; remain 
here, and watch." (Mark 14:32-34) 


Christus am Olberge (Christ on the Mount of Olives), Op. 85, is an 
oratorio by Ludwig van Beethoven portraying the emotional turmoil of 
Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane prior to his crucifixion. It was begun in 
the autumn of 1802, soon after the Heiligenstadt Testament, as evidenced 
in the Wielhorsky sketchbook. The libretto is by the poet Franz Xaver 
Huber, editor of the Wiener Zeitung, with whom Beethoven worked 
closely. It was written in a very short period, and was first performed in 
Vienna on 5 April 1803 at the Theater an der Wien. In 1811 it was revised 
by Beethoven for publication by Breitkopf & Hartel. The 10 years that 
elapsed between composition and publication resulted in assigning of a 
relatively high opus number. The work is scored for soprano, tenor, and 
bass soloists, with standard 4-part chorus and symphony orchestra. The 
tenor sings the part of Jesus, with the soprano as a Seraph (angel) and the 
bass as Petrus (Peter). 


Huber’s libretto is a poetic elaboration of the Garden of Gethsemane 
episode in the Passion Story, a dramatic oratorio rather than a religious 
choral Mass or a sacred opera. It does, however, resemble the construction 
of Italian opera. Jesus is central to the picture, with the Seraph, Peter and 
chorus of soldiers and disciples as characters in the action, while a chorus 
of angels contemplate the events as observers, in the conventions of 
oratorio. It presents a much more humanistic portrayal of the Passion of 
Christ than other settings, such as those by J.S. Bach. The scenario 
concludes at the point of Jesus personally accepting his fate, placing the 
salvific emphasis on his own decision rather than on the later Crucifixion 
or Resurrection. 
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The work has six sections, the first part showing Jesus alone in the 
Garden, the second depicting his arrest. 


Part 1 

1. Introduktion, Rezitative und Arie (Jesus): “Jehovah, du mein Vater! O 
sende Trost und Kraft” 

2. Rezitative, Arie und Chor (Seraph, Angels): “Erzitt’re Erde, Jehovahs 
Sohn liegt hier” 

3. Rezitativ und Duett (Jesus, Seraph): “Verktindet, Seraph, mir dein 
Mund” 

4. Rezitativ und Chor der Krieger (Jesus, Soldiers): “Willkommen, Tod, 
den ich am Kreuz zum heil der blutend Menschheit sterbe!” 


Part 2 

5. Rezitative und Chor der Krieger und Jiinger (Jesus, Soldiers, Disciples): 
“Die mich zu fangen ausgezogen sind”...Hier ist er, der 
Verbannte...Was soll der Larm bedeuten?” 

6. Rezitativ, Terzett und Chor (Peter, Jesus, Seraph, Soldiers, Disciples): 
“Nicht ungestraft soll der Verweg’nen Schar...Welten singen Dank und 
Ehre” 


The dark Prelude is in E minor, a key traditionally used to express profound 
spiritual affliction. Jesus’ aria (No.1) with clarinet and bassoon in 4-part 
accompaniment, is of striking nobility, something of Jesus’ troubled mind 
reflected in the high-lying tessitura of the vocal writing. The Seraph’s aria 
(No.2), with its programmatic descent from heaven, is extended and rather 
Italianate in style, with ascent to high notes, passages of coloratura and 
cadenza to express an otherworldliness. She is joined by the chorus of 
angels at the end, in true oratorio tradition, the chorus entering with 
trombones in a fugato passage at reference to damnation. In the double 
recitative and duet (No.3) the Word of God is invested in an aura of the 
supernatural by the use of wind instruments playing chords in 
relationships of thirds. The Soldiers’ Chorus opening the second part 
(No.5) is dramatic, with a tremendous opening cry (“Here is the 
deceiver”), the treatment of the fearful Disciples in this chorus less 
effective in contrast. The episode when Peter draws his sword and the trio 
which follows (for Peter, Jesus, the Seraph) (No.6), a reminder of the 
command to love one another (John 15:12-13), are more operatic, 
addressed to the audience, as in the finale of an opera buffa. The wild 
double chorus (for Soldiers and Disciples) reappears, and the work 
concludes powerfully with a Song of Praise by the angelic choir: its 
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middle section “Worlds, give thanks and honour” is particularly 
impressive. Beethoven’s orchestral writing is very powerful throughout. 
[Figs 128-129] 


Hummel: Der Durchzug durchs Rote Meer (1806) 


27 So Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to 
its wonted flow when the morning appeared; and the Egyptians fled into it, 
and the LORD routed the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 

28 The waters returned and covered the chariots and the horsemen and all 
the host of Pharaoh that had followed them into the sea; not so much as 
one of them remained. 

29 But the people of Israel walked on dry ground through the sea, the 
waters being a wall to them on their right hand and on their left. 

30 Thus the LORD saved Israel that day from the hand of the Egyptians; 
and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. (Exodus 14:27-30) 


3 The LORD is a man of war; the LORD is his name. (Exodus 15:3) 


Der Durchzug durchs Rote Meer (The Passage Through the Red Sea), 
WoO 11, S. 33, is an oratorio by Johann Nepomuck Hummel, for five 
soloists (SSTBB), chorus and orchestra. It was long thought to have been 
lost, but a copy surfaced in a London collection held at the British Library. 
The work was probably written in the first part of Hummel’s career, when 
he succeeded Haydn as music director at Esterhaza Castle, and it shows 
the influence of Haydn’s late masses, of Die Schdpfung, and of 
Beethoven's early choral music. It may well have been a composition for 
Court, and hence was not reported in the press. Or it could have been the 
nameless cantata by Hummel reported in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung as heard in the Augartensaal on 12 July 1806. 


The work is structured in the traditional two-part division: the first 
focuses on the time spent by the Israelites as slaves in Egypt; the second 
depicts the Exodus from servitude and the actual miraculous passage 
through the Red Sea. The opening chorus is based on Psalm 130 (“Out of 
the depths I cry to thee O Lord’), while the rest of the narrative follows the 
events described in Exodus 6—15. The narrative is unfolded by an 
Israelite Maiden (soprano), Miriam (soprano), Aaron (tenor), Moses 
(bass), and an Israelite Man (bass). 


Part 1 
1. Intrada 
2. Primo Coro. “Aus der Tiefe unsers Elends” 
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3. Recitativo accompagnato. “Und immer schwerer lastet das Joch der 
Sklaverei” 

4. Aria mit dem Chor. “Ich, eurer Vater Gott” 

5. Fuga. “Der Herr hat unser Geschrei erhért” 

6. Duetto. “Es macht der Herr durch unsern Mund, dir K6nig, seinen 
Willen kund” 

7. Recitativo accompagnato. “Verblendet war des K6nigs Sinn” 

8. Aria con Coro. “Ich schwebe auf des Todes Fittich” 


Part 2 

9. Recitativo accompagnato. “Ein gro Geschrei ging aus” 

10. Quartetto (mit Chor). “Der Herr hat unser Triibsal geseh’n” 

11. Recitativo accompagnato. “Sie zogen aus, gewaffnet durch die Wiiste” 
12. Aria con Coro. “Und Moses streckte aus die Hand” 

13. Recitativo. “Es warf das Meer die Toten ans Gestade” 

14. Ultimo Coro. “Jehova ist ein Kriegesheld” 


The music has a formal freedom, with many original ideas. It is quite 
compact, and reveals a pliable setting of the text that achieves considerable 
power. There is break from the tradition of the da capo aria. The 
individual numbers are not set pieces for either the chorus or for one of the 
five soloists, but intersperse choral and solo passages in a way that looks 
forward to music from later in the 19" century. The fugue (No. 5), for 
example, effectively breaks off at its climax for another statement from 
Moses. Hummel’s use of recitatives is likewise flexible, with both secco and 
accompagnato passages, the former often running into the latter. The simple 
recitatives are accompanied by a fortepiano. The orchestration reveals 
Hummel’s sense of attractive and colourful instrumental textures. There are 
obbligato passages for horns, while the dramatic parting and return of the 
waters (No.12) is voluminously and colourfully programmatic, using 
prominent cello, bassoon and clarinet parts, chromatic runs and considerable 
coloratura singing from the soprano. The final chorus is much extended in 
several parts, and fundamentally fugal in conception. 


The work is interesting for its midway position in the history of sacred 
music, looking back to such famous oratorio models as Handel’s Israel in 
Egypt (1739) and Carl Philipp Emmanuel Bach’s Die Israeliten in der 
Wiiste (1769), while also preempting Rossini’s famous azione sacra (or 
“sacred opera’) Mose in Egitto (1818). [Figs 130-131] 
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Meyerbeer: Gott und die Natur (1811) 


3 And God said, "Let there be light"; and there was light. 
4 And God saw that the light was good; and God separated the light from 
the darkness. (Genesis 1:3-4) 


16 For the Lord himself will descend from heaven with a cry of command, 
with the archangel's call, and with the sound of the trumpet of God. And 
the dead in Christ will rise first. (1 Thessalonians 4:16) 


Gott und die Natur (God and Nature) is a Lyrische Rhapsodie (lyrical 
rhapsody—sacred cantata) by Giacomo Meyerbeer. It was first performed 
at the Singakademie in Berlin on 8 May 1811. Three months earlier, in 
February 1811, Meyerbeer had received the text from the poet and 
professor of aesthetics Aloys Wilhelm Schreiber (1761-1841), an 
acquaintance of the Abbé Vogler, from Heidelberg. The young composer 
applied himself so fervently to the task of composition, that “he could not 
unfortunately even think about letter-writing” (as he informed his fellow 
student Johann Gansbacher on 27 February). This work, overwhelmingly 
lyrical in character, contains much of significance in the composer’s later 
dramatic development, and represents a milestone in his career. It was 
written in Darmstadt at Vogler’s home, and consists of a loosely connected 
series of solos and choruses setting forth the Creation of the world, the end 
of the world in the Last Judgement, and culminating in praise of God. It is 
scored for three soloists, chorus and orchestra. The orchestra comprises of 
the usual strings, double woodwinds (with piccolo, a third bassoon and 
double-bassoon), four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, three timpani 
and harp. 


Schreiber had observed in his Lehrbuch der Asthetik (§ 356): “Opera 
music has its great difficulties because music already by its very nature 
cannot be dramatic, whereas the play, when it does not want to unite with 
music, of necessity must take on a lyrical character”. Whether Meyerbeer 
knew of this opinion, hardly encouraging for his future operatic career, 
remains doubtful. In his oratorio he did not in the first place need 
“dramatic music”, but rather united all the effects of counterpoint and tone 
colour then at his disposal, and produced a work in which one notes the 
models of Hasse, Handel and Haydn without actual imitation of their 
musical styles. The work is made up of thirteen numbers: 


1. Chor (“Dem Herr sei Lob und Dank, der tiber Sternen waltet’’) 
2. Recitativo (bass) (““Todesdunkel herrschte und Schweigen’”) 
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3. Cavatina (bass) (“Mit dem Lichte kam das Leben”’) 

4. Recitativo (tenor) (“Aller Wesen grosse Kette’’) 

5. Aria (tenor) (“Den Blumen schmiickest du ihr Gewand”) 

6. Chor der Blumen (“Still ist unser Leben’) 

7. Aria (soprano) (“Es geht aus seinem Strahlentor’’) 

8. Chor der Elementen (with the soloists) (“Mit des Lebens reichen 
Bliiten”’) 

9. Recitativo (bass, tenor) (“Wunderbar ist die verborgene Kraft”) 

10. Chor (with the soloists) (“Er war, er ist, und er wird sein”) 

11. Duetto (tenor, bass) (“Wo soll das Gemiit sich halten?”’) 

12. Chor (“Horst du die Posaun’ erklingen”) 

13. Schlusschor (“Im Tod ist Sieg, im Grab ist Licht’’) 


Unlike Haydn’s late masterpiece Die Schépfung (1798), with its Classical 
dramaturgy moving from chaos to light, Gott und die Natur is a song of 
praise for God’s creation and its relation to his saving power. The opening 
chorus and fugue, in their downward rushing impetuosity, exalt the 
primordial and cosmic divine intervention (No. 1). The existence of living 
things (No. 6, the Chorus of Flowers) and the birth of the elements are 
celebrated (No. 8). Air (soprano), Fire (alto), Earth (tenor) and Water 
(bass) each have a particular theme linked by a short 4-part bonding motif, 
so that in all eight themata are unfolded, set over against each other, 
intensified, and then contrapuntally fused, a feat Carl Maria von Weber 
greatly admired. The solo contributions show an operatic sensibility. The 
Song of Air is notable for the tracery of the flute part that plays around the 
vocal line. The Song of Fire, with the colour of the alto voice, is 
dominated by a chorale-like theme “Meine Kraft ist still und rein” (My 
power is silent and pure), sustained by solemn chords of the trumpets, 
horns and bassoons. A subtle tonal quality is sustained, with the trumpets 
penetrating the leading horns, and the wide intervals of the supporting 
bassoons lending a hollow sound to the chords. After a creedal 
confirmation of the divine metaphysics by the chorus (No. 10 “Er war, er 
ist, and er wird seyn” [God was and is and will be]), there is a debate in 
duet form (No.11) between a doubter (Zweifler) and an _ atheist 
(Gottesleugner). 


The young composer attains an extraordinary intensity of expression in the 
last numbers. The Day of Judgement (No. 12) is powerfully portrayed. 
Strings enter mysteriously with “Ho6rst du die Posaune klingen?” (Do you 
hear the trombone sound?), as the voices of the chorus float whisperingly 
over grave clarinets, horns and trumpets. A tremendous crescendo roll on 
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the timpani sees the fortissimo entry of the whole orchestra, with the 
chorus proclaiming “Sieh des Grabes Riegel springen” (See, the grave’s 
bolt sprung). Demisemiquaver strings rush above the words “dunkel 
heulenden Meer” (dark howling sea), and at the words “Jehova spricht” 
against contrasting chords, followed by a fading sound-effect depicting the 
horror of impending chaos: the chorus intones the words “Dumpfe Donner 
hallen, alle Sterne fallen” (Dull thunder rolls, all stars fall) while the 
orchestra in downrushing, chromatically diminished seventh-chords, sinks 
into soundless darkness. A hollow roll on the timpani punctuates the 
silence, whereupon from on high the soprano announces the general 
resurrection: “Es lebt, was je geboren war” (All lives that was ever born). 
The other soloists join in with a chorus hushed in awe, underpinned by 
subsiding strings like rays of hope. Edgar Istel (1926) saw this as a “tone- 
picture reminding one of Michelangelo’s famous frescos”. The closing 
male-voice chorus (D major) announces a confident and faithful 
expectation of redemption, a broadly conceived fugue on the ascending 
theme “Im Tod ist Sieg, im Grab ist Licht”. This is elaborated into a 
double fugue with technical mastery, revealing a talent for formal artistic 
development. 


Im Tod ist Sieg, im Grab ist Licht, 
das Wort des Herrn, es triiget nicht. 
Verrinnen muss der Strom der Zeit 
doch er, er bleibt in Ewigkeit 


In death is victory, in the grave is light, 
the Word of the Lord does not deceive. 
The stream of time will run its course 
but he, he remains for all eternity. 


In the tersely elegant themes, stately tempi and choral fugues in lengthened 
notes, Meyerbeer carries over into his dramatic music the magnified religious 
style of his earlier Klopstock Songs (Sieben Geistliche Gesdnge, 1810). 
The treatment of the chorus and the attraction of musical pictorialism 
shows the influence of Handel and Haydn where there is a similar 
intermingling of oratorio and theatrical styles. It was very important for 
the young composer to learn how to dispose big movements formally, a 
task he would be called to confront constantly in the operatic challenges 
that lay ahead. [Figs 137-139] 
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Schubert: Lazarus, oder Die Feier der Auferstehung (1820) 


2 It was Mary who anointed the Lord with ointment and wiped his feet with 
her hair, whose brother Laz'arus was ill. 

3 So the sisters sent to him, saying, “Lord, he whom you love is ill.” 

4 But when Jesus heard it he said, “This illness is not unto death; it is for 
the glory of God, so that the Son of God may be glorified by means of it.” 
(John 11:2-4) 


Schubert’s Lazarus, oder Die Feier der Auferstehung (Lazarus, or a 
Celebration of the Resurrection), D689, is designated an Osterkantate 
(Easter cantata). Lazarus is more of a sacred stage work in the tradition of 
those by Carl Heinrich Graun, Johann Heinrich Rolle and C.P.E. Bach. 
The text is by the same theologian, August Hermann Niemeyer 
(1754-1828), who also supplied libretti for those composers. The scenario 
introduces the fictional character of Jemina, and also gives parts to the 
disciples Nathanael and Simon. The oratorio is unfinished (the second part 
of Act 2 and all of Act 3 are missing), and that may account for its relative 
obscurity. It was probably written for a specific occasion and/or 
performance in Easter 1820. The planned performance was never realized, 
possibly because Schubert and a group of liberal friends were arrested on 
suspicion of liberal activities in March. The reason for its uncompleted 
nature may also lie with the nature of the composer’s beliefs. Act 1 deals 
with Lazarus’s death; Act 2 depicts his burial. In adulthood Schubert with 
uneasy with the supernatural dimension of Christianity, and may not have 
been inspired to compose music for the bodily resuscitation/resurrection of 
Lazarus. The music for the burial scene in Act 2 (the narrative of Mary, 
Martha and Lazarus in Chapter 11 of John’s Gospel) was not completed; 
the music for the raising to life itself in Act 3 was never begun. 


Synopsis 


Act 1 contains the death scene of Lazarus, His sisters Martha and Mary 
carry the sick man into the open air where he exhorts them to accept the 
inevitable. The pious Mary is resigned more readily than the despairing 
Martha. Nathaniel then brings news from Jesus, with the assurance of 
eternal life. Jairus’s daughter appears as the living embodiment of the 
miracle of resurrection. Lazarus dies surrounded by his family and friends. 


Act 2 is set in a verdant meadow full of gravestones, surrounded by palm- 
trees and cedars. A contradictory figure is introduced in the person of 
Simon the Sadducee, a sceptic who recoils from the grave. Nathaniel 
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comforts him and invites him to attend the burial of Lazarus, suggesting 
that the sweet songs of friendship might comfort him and bolster his faith. 


Vielleicht, dass dir im Liede der Freundschaft 
stisse Andacht der Unsterblichkeit heriiberlispelt! 


Perhaps the songs of friendship will whisper 
to you sweet intimation of immortality. 


The fragment breaks off with the double choruses of the burial scene and 
Martha’s lamentation. 


The work nonetheless retains a measure of dramatic consistency. It is full 
of beautiful and affecting music. The score is one of Schubert’s most 
original and forward-looking dramatic works, characterized by great inner 
light and power. The structure is highly innovative, as it unfolds in one 
continuous dramatic development, sustaining a more durchkomponiert 
(through- composed) approach, with a fluid intermingling of accompanied 
recitative, arioso, aria, and with an intermittent use of Leitmotif. It is also 
remarkable for its advanced balance between voice and instruments. The 
continuous musical texture indeed prefigures Wagner. 


Act | generates radiance through its purity of tone, resembling the Gluck 
of Iphigénie en Tauride (1779), an opera greatly admired by Schubert. He 
adds his own tenderness, partly through delicate scoring, like sylvan horns 
and subdued clarinet and bassoon colouring of Mary’s fist aria “Steh im 
letzten kampf” (O Lord of death, in the last fight) (No.5). The insistence 
and emotion of the end of Lazarus’s “Voll Friede” (My soul is filled with 
peace) (No.6) are typically Schubertian. The strongest dramatic contrast 
comes with Mary’s second aria “Wenn nun mit tausendfachen Qualen” 
(When now with a thousand torments) (No.13) where the agonies of dying 
are conveyed in an agitated ostinato motif for basses and bassoons that this 
time recalls Gluck’s tragic sensibilities. It is used again in Act 2 in 
Martha’s fraught concluding aria that breaks off in full flow (“Wecke sie 
nicht”) (Do not wake her) (No.29). 


The syncopated progression in parts of Nathanael’s “Wenn ich ihm” 
(When I have striven to follow him) (No.9) could almost be by Weber or 
Mendelssohn. There is a sense of liberation, of Romantic speculation and 
freedom, which can only be heard otherwise in the Unfinished Symphony 
and late piano sonatas. The scene for Lazarus introduces music that is 
Beethovenian in its conception—as at the start of “Ich sterbe” (I am dying) 
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(No.20), with ranges of emotion that penetrate the essence of the subject 
matter. Even more powerful is the scene that opens Act 2, where the 
Apostle Simon, in an extended scena (prelude, recitative, two-part aria, 
“Wo bin ich”) (Where am I?) (Nos.22-24) gives vent to his despair. The 
whole concept recalls the Dungeon Scene in Fidelio (1805, rev. 1814). 
The overall sense of the architecture and meaning of the work—why 
Lazarus must suffer—is never lost. The restrained singing styles, like the 
subdued delivery of both solo and choral sentiments in Nathanael’s 
“Heiliger, verlass ihn nicht in den letzten Stunde” (Lord, do not forsake 
him in the final hour) (No.20) present character studies that are in perfect 
proportion for the scope of the work. The projection of Schubert's musical 
message is powerful and appropriate; akin, in some ways, to the more 
extrovert Biblical reverence of Handel. This score is distinguished by 
colour, character, pathos, and tonal clarity. [Fig. 134] 


Spohr: Die letzten Dinge (The Last Judgement) (1826) 


4 “Who shall not fear and glorify thy name, O Lord? For thou alone art 
holy. All nations shall come and worship thee, for thy judgements have 
been revealed.’(Revelation 15:4) 


Die letzten Dinge (The Last Judgement), WoO 61, an oratorio by Louis 
Spohr, was first performed at Cassel on 25 March 1826. The German text 
was taken from the Book of Revelations and adapted by the playwright 
Karl Friedrich Rochlitz (1769-1842), a leading musicologist and music 
editor. The text of the oratorio was felt to be too short, and Spohr added a 
lengthy overture and a sinfonia to open Part 2, as well as other 
instrumental passages, to provide 22 varied movements: arias with and 
without chorus, extended accompagnato recitatives, duets, quartets, large 
rousing choruses and tender choral prayers. The work looks forward to 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah in terms of its variety and drama, and in its direct 
emotional style. 


Two hundred years ago, following the death of Beethoven, Louis Spohr 
(1784-1859) was one of the most successful musicians alive. He was a 
prolific composer and busy performer and conductor (also responsible for 
the innovations of the violin chin rest and the insertion of rehearsal 
numbers in scores). He straddled the late Classical and early Romantic 
periods, drawing influences from Handel, Mozart and Beethoven and 
looking forward to Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms and Wagner. Spohr 
was not only an important bridging figure in 19"-century German music, 
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but was also a key figure in British musical life in the Victorian and 
Edwardian period, 


Die letzten Dinge was written in 1825, with the premiere following a year 
later in Cassel, where Spohr held the position of Kapellmeister from 1822 
until the end of his long career. The performance at the music festival in 
Diisseldorf in 1826 was so successful that the event had to be extended by 
a day to allow for a second performance of the work. The singer and music 
journalist Edward Taylor (1784-1863) provided a very successful English 
translation called The Last Judgement (used by the publisher Novello in 
the English edition) which was first presented on 24 September 1830. 


Structure 


Part 1 

1. Ouvertiire 

(Revelation 1—4, Adoration ans Exhortation) 

2. “Preis und Ehre ihm” (Chor, Soli Soprano, Bass) 

3. “Steige herauf” (Rezitativ, Soli Bass, Tenor) 

4. “Heilig, heilig” (Solo Tenor, Chor) 

(Revelation 5 & 7, Redemption by Christ, the Lamb of God) 
5. “Und siehe, ein Lamm, das war verwundet” (Rezitativ, Soli S, T) 
. “Weine nicht, siehe” (Rezitativ, Solo Tenor) 

. “Und die Alsteten fieln nieder” (Rezitativ, Solo Soprano) 

. “Das Lamm, das erwiirget ist” (Solo Soprano, Chor) 

. “Und alle Kreatur” (Rezitativ, Solo Tenor) 

10. “Betet an” (Chor mit Solo Tenor) 

11. “Und siehe, eine groBe Schar” (Rezitativ, Soli Tenor, Alto) 
12. “Heil, dem Erbarmer” (Chor und Quartett) 


ona 


\o 


Part 2 

13. Sinfonia 

(Revelation 8—11: Precursors of the Last Days) 

14. “So spricht der Herr” (Rezitativ, Solo Bass) 

15. “Sei mir nicht schrecklich in der Not” (Duett Soprano, Tenor) 

16. “So ihr mich von ganzen Herzen suchet” (Chor unisono) 

17. “Die Stunde des Gerichts” (Rezitativ, Solo Tenor) 

18. “Gefallen ist Babylon” (Chor) / “Es ist geschehn!” (Rezitativ, Solo 
Tenor) 

19. “Selig sind die Toten” (Chor und Quartett) 

20. “Sieh, einen neuen Himmel” (Rezitativ, Soli Soprano, Alto) 
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21. “Und siehe, ich komme bald” (Rezitativ, Solo Tenor und Quartett) 
22. “Gro und wunderbarlich sind deine Werke” (Quartett und Chor) 


The overture is darkly impressive, as is the big opening chorus. The horns 
add portentously to the description of God on his heavenly throne 
surrounded by the Elders (No.3). There is some striking writing for the 
clarinets and flutes, especially in the sinfonia that begins Part 2. Three 
trombones provide the appropriate tonal backdrop to the destruction of 
Babylon (No.15). The tender, reflective numbers—like the prayer at the 
end of Part 1 (No.12) and the beautiful “Selig sind die Toten” (Blessed are 
the departed) (No.16)—work in contrast to the forte choruses, especially 
the more spectacular exaltation of the Lamb of God (No.10). 


From the late 19" century Spohr was regarded as antique and faded. Now, 
however, he is understood to be Wagner’s direct predecessor, not only in 
compositional skill and in the use of representative themes (Leitmotif), but 
particularly in his handling of harmony which anticipates the 
chromaticism of Tristan und Isolde (1865). Spohr’s music is entirely 
Classical in structure, but has a dynamic of understated innovation. The 
harmony generates a deep inner glow, exemplified well in Die letzten 
Dinge, a work which the composer regarded as ‘simple, pious and sincere, 
avoiding artificiality and bombast’. In this music the melody in the middle 
of the mezzo and tenor parts liquefies the chromatic progression, in this 
way surreptitiously altering the harmony, smoothing the contrasts between 
each style, and disguising the diversity of musical structures. This is 
exemplified in the French overture, the lengthy Baroque fugues, the 
Mozartian arias, and the chords that look forward to Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz (in the Wolfs Glen Scene) and more cryptically to the 
harmonic language of Tristan und Isolde. This smoothing achieves a 
consistent beauty of tone, but sometimes instilling a certain lethargy, with 
the melodic inspiration lacking vivid definition. There is little sense of 
urgency in this setting of the most mysterious and dramatic book of all the 
Scriptures. The elegiac chorus “Selig sind die Toten” is particularly 
memorable. 


13 And I heard a voice from heaven saying, "Write this: Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord henceforth." "Blessed indeed," says the Spirit, 
"that they may rest from their labours, for their deeds follow them!" 
(Revelation 14:13) 


[Figs 135-136] 
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Albert Lortzing: Die Himmelfahrt Jesu Christi (1828) 


9 And when he had said this, as they were looking on, he was lifted up, and 
a cloud took him out of their sight. 

10 And while they were gazing into heaven as he went, behold, two men 
stood by them in white robes, 

11 and said, "Men of Galilee, why do you stand looking into heaven? This 
Jesus, who was taken up from you into heaven, will come in the same way 
as you saw him go into heaven." (Acts 1:9-11) 


Die Himmelfahrt Jesu Christi (The Ascension of Jesus Christ) is an 
oratorio for soloists, chorus and orchestra, with words and music by Albert 
Lortzing. Born into a theatrical family, Lortzing is famous for his comic 
operas, Singspiele, especially Zar und Zimmermann (1837) and Der 
Wildschutz (1842), as well as the Romantic opera Undine (1845) and the 
revolutionary Regina (1848). He also wrote a number of more serious 
works, like the oratorio Die Himmelfahrt Jesu Christi, which was first 
performed in Miinster at the City Theatre in 1828 (shortly after the 
composer’s l-act comedy A/i Pascha von Jenina), then a year later in 
Osnabriick as part of a concert. In many ways this is a type of religious 
opera with five characters: Gabriel (soprano), Eloa (alto), Christ (tenor), 
St. John (baritone), St. Peter (bass). It is in the traditional two-part 
structure of the oratorio. 


Part 1 

1. Chorus of the Angels, “Heilig ist unser Gott” 

2. Recitative & Aria, “Vernehmt mich alle” 

3. Recitative & Quartet, “Im Anfang war das Wort” 

4. Recitative & Aria, “Zwar konnte nicht die Macht” 

5. Chorus of the Angels, “Gewalt und Lob und Preis und Starke” 


Part 2 

6. Recitative & Aria, “O Briider Heil und Frieden” 

7. Chorus of the Disciples, “Ach, was ist das, was er spricht” 

8. Recitative & Aria, “Vollendet, O mein Vater” 

9. Terzett & Chorus of the Disciples, “O was erhebt vom Staube” 
10.Chorus of the Angels & Quartet, “O selig sie, die Gott berufen” 


Synopsis 


Part 1 opens with a chorus of Angels and then in an accompanied 
recitative. St. John explains that the disciples have come to the Mount of 
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Olives as instructed by Christ. In an aria “Blow Loudly to Zion with 
trumpets” Gabriel announces that Christ is Lord, an aria with hints of 
Haydn’s Creation and Mozart. Eloa recites the opening of John's Gospel, 
“In the beginning was the Word”, a dramatic, atmospheric recitative. Then 
follows the quartet for Gabriel, Eloa, John and Peter in which Christ's 
earthly life and suffering are recalled. John, in recitative, graphically 
depicts all the sorrows that occurred in his ministry. Lortzing's 
orchestration is very effective, highlighting the emotional words. John and 
Gabriel sing a touching duet, lamenting the loss of their beloved friend. In 
a recitative and bravura aria “The women did not see him in the tomb”, 
Peter describes Christ’s resurrection, followed by another chorus of 
Angels. 


Part 2 begins with a recitative and aria “O great salvation has been given 
to you” for the risen Jesus himself. The aria is lyrical, with a high tessitura. 
A dramatic chorus ensues: the disciples implore Jesus “Let us not be 
forsaken”. Christ then prays to God the Father, “I have revealed your 
name”, an aria in Weber’s dramatic style. In a trio, Christ, Gabriel and 
Eloa then praise faith as the greatest good. The chorus of disciples sees 
Lord of Truth surrounded by the heavenly host. Jesus then vanishes into 
Heaven in a highly operatic ensemble. The work concludes with a short 
recitative from Peter and a final chorus of Angels. [Figs 146-147] 


Mendelssohn: St Paul (Paulus) (1836) 


17 So Anani'as departed and entered the house. And laying his hands on 
him he said, "Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus who appeared to you on the 
road by which you came, has sent me that you may regain your sight and 
be filled with the Holy Spirit." 

18 And immediately something like scales fell from his eyes and he 
regained his sight. Then he rose and was baptized. (Acts 9:17-18) 


St. Paul (in German Paulus), Op.36, is an oratorio by Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. The libretto was begun in 1832 by the composer working with 
Pastor Julius Schubring, a childhood friend, pulling together passages 
from the New Testament (from the Acts of the Apostles) and the Old 
Testament (the Psalms). It also features chorales or hymn settings after the 
manner of J.S. Bach. Composition began in 1834, and the work was first 
performed on 22 May 1836 (having been completed in April of that year) 
at the Lower Rhenish Music Festival in Diisseldorf. The English premiere 
was in Liverpool on 3 October 1836, in a translation by Mendelssohn’s 
friend, Karl Klingemann. The contralto Mary Shaw was one of the 
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soloists. The first performance in the United States took place in Boston 
on 14 March 1837. Mendelssohn himself conducted the work in Leipzig in 
the Paulinerkirche on 16 March 1837. Numerous performances followed 
across Europe and in the United States. During Mendelssohn's lifetime, S¢. 
Paul was a popular and frequently performed work. However, compared 
with oratorios like Handel’s Messiah, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and St 
Matthew Passion or even Mendelssohn’s own Elijah, it did not maintain 
its place in the choral repertory, and is only infrequently performed in its 
entirety. 


The oratorio is in two parts: 


Part 1 

1. Introduction (Nos. 1-3) (Acts 1—S5) 

2. The martyrdom of St. Stephen, and St Paul's conversion and baptism 
(Nos.12-22) (Acts 6—9:31) 


Part 2 

3. The mission of Paul and Barnabas (Nos.23-27) (Acts 13) 

4. Paul's persecution at the hands of his former co-religionists (Nos.28-3 1) 
(Acts 13:42-52) 

5. The healing of the lame man of Lystra (Nos.32-36) (Acts 14) 

6. The resistance of the Jews and heathens (Nos.37-40) (Acts 17) 

7. Paul's departure from Ephesus (Nos.41-43) (Acts 20) 

8. Allusion to Paul’s martyrdom (with a final chorus based on 2 Timothy 
4:8 and Psalm 103:1, 20). 


And not to him alone, but to all 
Who have set their hearts 
on His coming appearance. 
The Lord remembers us 
And blesses us, 

Bless the Lord! 

Bless the Lord, my soul, 
My innermost heart, 

Bless his holy name. 

Bless the Lord 

All his angels, 

Bless the Lord. 


Mendelssohn, as a member of a Jewish family baptized into Christianity, 
included some of his own personal history in this oratorio of the converted 
pharisee, Saul of Tarsus. The composer turned it into a lyrical confession 
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of faith with passages of dramatic intensity dissolved into pious 
contemplation, and meditation on the moving events recounted in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The use of chorales is also intended to contribute to the 
religious and contemplative atmosphere of the work. They are used on 
four occasions, as well as in the overture where the chorale “Awake, thus 
calls the voice” becomes the motto of the whole oratorio. Several choruses 
and solos also reflect and sustain a spirit of acceptance and chaste 
submission. The composer nevertheless imparts warmth and life into his 
use of polyphonic textures. [Figs 150-156] 


Ferdinand Hiller: Die Zerstérung Jerusalems (1840) 


12 In the fifth month, on the tenth day of the month--which was the 
nineteenth year of King Nebuchadrez'zar, king of Babylon—Nebu'zarad'an 
the captain of the bodyguard who served the king of Babylon, entered 
Jerusalem. 

13 And he burned the house of the LORD, and the king's house and all the 
houses of Jerusalem; every great house he burned down. (Jeremiah 52:12- 
13) 


Die Zerstérung Jerusalems (The Destruction of Jerusalem), Op. 24, is an 
oratorio by Ferdinand Hiller (1840) to a libretto by Salomon Steinheim, 
largely based on Biblical texts from the Book of Jeremiah and the Psalms. 
The oratorio deals with the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar II in 
587 BC. There are solo roles for the prophet Jeremiah (baritone); King 
Zedekiah (tenor); and for the non-historical characters of Chamital, 
Zedekiah's mother (soprano); Achicam, a pious Jew (tenor); and Hanna, 
Achicam’s sister (mezzo-soprano). Steinheim's libretto is largely based on 
Martin Luther's German translation of the Bible. Hiller composed the 
oratorio after spending some years in Italy. He sent a draft of the oratorio 
to his friend Felix Mendelssohn in the summer of 1839. Mendelssohn was 
very interested in the work and made several recommendations to Hiller 
which the latter enthusiastically accepted. Mendelssohn also proposed the 
work for performance at Leipzig, and the oratorio received its premiere, 
conducted by the composer, at the Leipzig Gewandhaus on 2 April 1840. 


Robert Schumann was at the first performance, and wrote that the oratorio 
“especially delights us with its powerful colouring, firmness, and 
seriousness of style”; he felt that despite the composer's many years in 
Italy, “it is a German work throughout”. Comparing it to Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul, he thought Hiller’s to be a more forward-looking work. Mendelssohn 
was also in the audience and joined in the warm reception given to the 
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piece. Following the German premiere, Hiller sought to arrange 
performances of the oratorio abroad and wrote to Fromental Halévy asking 
for his help in Paris; but Halévy’s response was lukewarm, offering only 
the opportunity to perform extracts at the Paris Conservatoire. The first 
American performance was in 2008, conducted by Leon Botstein. 


There are other German oratorios of the same or similar names: these 
include Die Zerstérung von Jerusalem by Carl Loewe, libretto by Gustav 
Nicolai (1829); Jerusalems Zerstérung durch Titus by Eduard Naumann, 
libretto by Eduard Schiiller (1851); Der Fall Jerusalems by Martin 
Blumner (1875); and Die Zerstérung Jerusalems by August Klughardt, 
libretto by Leopold Gerlach (1899). These, however, all deal with the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in AD 70. The oratorio Jerusalem (1852) 
by the Anglo-German composer Henry Hugh Pierson also depicts the 
Roman destruction of the city. 


Wagner: Das Liebesmahl der Apostel (1843) 


1 When the day of Pentecost had come, they were all together in one place. 
2 And suddenly a sound came from heaven like the rush of a mighty wind, 
and it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

3 And there appeared to them tongues as of fire, distributed and resting on 
each one of them. 

4 And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. (Acts 2:1-4) 


Das Liebesmahl der Apostel (The Feast of Pentecost/The Love Feast of the 
Apostles), WWV 69, is a cantata for orchestra and male choruses by 
Richard Wagner. It is rarely performed and little known. Many years later, 
the composer described it as “a sort of folkloric miracle play”. Wagner, 
who had been elected in January 1843 to the committee of a cultural 
association in the city of Dresden, received a commission to evoke the 
theme of Pentecost. Rienzi had been performed successfully in Dresden in 
1842; Der fliegende Holldnder, produced there in January 1843, was not 
received as warmly. The festival was to include all the male voice choirs 
in Saxony, and Wagner composed the work in haste between 14 and 16 
June, after the example of Carl Maria von Weber and his Mit Schwert und 
Leyre (Op.62). The premiere took place at the Dresdner Frauenkirche on 6 
July 1843, performed by around 100 musicians and almost 1,200 singers, 
from all over Saxony. The work was dedicated to Charlotte Emilie Weinlig, 
the widow of Wagner’s former teacher Christian Theodor Weinlig. The 
concert was very well received, but Wagner was disappointed by its 
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“relatively feeble effect” in view of the vast assembly of singers it had 
brought together. He was soon caught up in the preparations for 
Tannhduser, and although Das Liebesmahl was performed in several other 
cities, especially in Weimar under Liszt in 1852, it never became popular. 
The score was, however, published by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1844. 


The chorus is divided into: 
tenor, baritone, bass (soli representing the Holy Spirit) 
12 bass (The Twelve Apostles), 
16 tenor, 12 baritone, 12 bass (Voices from Above). 
The orchestra consists of: 
woodwinds: piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four 
bassoons, serpent 
brass: four horns, four trumpets, three trombones, tuba 
percussion: four timpani 
strings: 16 first violins, 16 second violins, 12 violas, 12 cellos, 8 
basses. 


The chorus, in three or four parts, first reflect at length a cappella (for 
three quarters of the work). This is a complex study of the in choral 
textures and sonorities for male voices, evoking the disarray of the 
Apostles. The parts then come together in a crescendo calling upon the 
Spirit to descend. The chorus “Be comforted” follows, preceding an 
intervention by the orchestra, soon to accompany the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, in a triumphant ensemble. 


The cantata unfolds in seven sections: 

1. The piece begins with 12 bass voices in unison, then separating into 4- 
part harmony (representing the Twelve Apostles), answered by the full 
chorus of Disciples. The tempo becomes livelier and the harmony 
more elaborate as the Apostles describe oppression, with attendant 
sorrow and fear. 

2. This broadens into a powerful Adagio, reflecting on persecution. The 
Apostles call upon the Holy Spirit for comfort and help. 

3. The Spirit answers from above in 3-part harmony (tenor, baritone, 
bass) with fervent reassurance. (The passage is prescient of the Dome 
Scenes in Parsifal, with the vertical spatial effect of the voices from on 
high; and of Lohengrin with a hint of the Grail Motif in the opening of 
the Prelude, measures 6 and 7.) The pneumatic voices deliver a 
threefold assurance: “And my Spirit is with you, be not afraid”. 
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4. At this point the orchestra finally enters, with a whisper of tremolo 
strings, prefiguring the wind and earthquake to come. A feeling of 
excitement and expectation now infuses the Chorus of Disciples, that 
gives way to a proclamatory figure (for the horns, trombones, bassoons 
and cellos), heralding, then punctuating, the succeeding encouragement 
of the Apostles: “Men of faint-heart! Hear what the Spirit has declared 
to us!” 

5. The Chorus of Disciples embarks on a growing and increasingly 
rhapsodic peroration as the Spirit descends in a long symmetrical 
melody (Allegro con brio): “He in his Word, the holy Word, teaches 
us” (again with intimations of Lohengrin). The violins play continuous 
semiquaver runs (as in the coda of the Tannhduser overture). 

6. The orchestra falls silent and the choral basses intone a short Hymn of 
Thanksgiving (Pit stretto). 

7. The orchestra enters again, with a brief, fully scored Presto, at the 
words “Von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit”, and with a rising arpeggio on “We 
are prepared to go to all nations” played in the brass in the exultant 
closing measures. 


Only in Elgar’s The Kingdom (1906) would Pentecost be described in such 
detail and emotion. [Figs 163-164] 


Mendelssohn: Elijah (Elias) (1846) 


1 Now Elijah the Tishbite, of Tishbe in Gilead, said to Ahab, "As the 
LORD the God of Israel lives, before whom I stand, there shall be neither 
dew nor rain these years, except by my word." 

2 And the word of the LORD came to him, 

3 "Depart from here and turn eastward, and hide yourself by the brook 
Cherith, that is east of the Jordan. 

4 You shall drink from the brook, and I have commanded the ravens to feed 
you there." (I Kings 17:1-4) 


Elijah (German: Elias), Op.70, MWV A 25, an oratorio by Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, depicts events in the life of the Biblical prophet. 
In 1845, the Birmingham Festival commissioned an oratorio from 
Mendelssohn. The composer turned to Julius Schubring (the librettist for 
his earlier oratorio St. Paul), who quickly abandoned an existing text by 
Karl Klingemann and produced his own version that combined the story of 
Elijah as told in the two Books of Kings, with some of the Psalms. 
Mendelssohn worked with Schubring on the final form of the text, and 
composed it in 1845-46. It was then translated into English by William 
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Bartholomew, a poet and musician who could work with the score as he 
translated. It was first performed in 1846 at the Birmingham Festival, in 
the English version. The title role is for bass-baritone and was created by 
the Austrian bass Joseph Staudigl (1807-1861). The German version was 
given on the composer’s birthday, 3 February 1848, in Leipzig a few 
months after Mendelssohn’s death, conducted by the Danish composer 
Niels Wilhelm Gade. 


The piece was composed in the spirit of Bach and Handel, whose music 
Mendelssohn admired deeply. In 1829 he had organized the first 
performance of Bach’s St Matthew Passion since the composer's death, 
and was instrumental in bringing this and other Bach works to widespread 
popularity. By contrast, Handel’s oratorios never went out of fashion in 
England. Mendelssohn prepared scholarly editions of some of them for 
publication in London. Elijah is modelled on the oratorios of these two 
Baroque masters. In its lyricism and use of orchestral and choral colour, 
the style of Elijah clearly reflects Mendelssohn’s own genius as an early 
Romantic composer. The work is scored for four vocal soloists: Elijah 
(bass-baritone), Obadiah (tenor), Angel (soprano), (alto). The full 
symphony orchestra includes trombones, ophicleide, organ, and a large 
chorus singing usually in 4-, but occasionally 8- or 3- (female) parts. 


The work is divided into the traditional two sections. In Part 1, Elijah 
brings on a drought in Israel because the people have proved unfaithful to 
the Lord and followed the false god of the Phoenicians, Baal. Elijah as 
prophet works miracles, challenges and proves victorious over the 
Prophets of Baal in the contest on Mount Carmel, and finally has them put 
to death. In Part 2 Elijah suffers tribulation at the hands of his enemy 
Queen Jezebel. He flees to Mount Horeb, where he is protected and 
refreshed by the Lord, and is eventually assumed into heaven in a fiery 
chariot. 


Part 1 (1 Kings 17—18) 


Introduction: “As God the Lord of Israel liveth” (Elijah) — Overture 
So wahr der Herr, der Gott Israels lebet 

1. “Help, Lord!” (chorus) 
Hilf, Herr! 

2. “Lord! Bow thine ear to our prayer!” (chorus, soprano, alto) 
Herr, hére unser Gebet! 

3. “Ye people, rend your hearts” (Obadiah) 
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Zerreipet eure Herzen 
4. “If with all your hearts” (Obadiah) 
So ihr mich von ganzem Herzen suchet 
5. “Yet doth the Lord see it not” (chorus) 
Aber der Herr sieht es nicht 
6. “Elijah! Get thee hence” (Angel I) 
Elias, gehe von hinnen 
7. “For he shall give his angels” (quartet) 
Denn er hat seinen Engeln befohlen 
7a. “Now Cherith's brook is dried up” (Angel I) 
Nun auch der Bach vertrocknet ist 
8. “What have I to do with thee?” (Widow, Elijah) 
Was hast du mir getan 
9. “Blessed are the men who fear him” (chorus) 
Wohl dem, der den Herrn fiirchtet 
10. “As God the Lord of Sabaoth liveth” (Elijah, Ahab, chorus) 
So wahr der Herr Zebaoth lebet 
11. “Baal, we cry to thee; hear and answer us!” (chorus) 
Baal erhére uns! 
12. “Call him louder, for he is a god!” (Elijah, chorus) 
Rufet lauter! Denn er ist ja Gott! 
13. “Call him louder! He heareth not!” (Elijah, chorus) 
Rufet lauter! Er hort euch nicht 
14. “Lord God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel!” (Elijah) 
Herr, Gott Abrahams, Isaaks und Israels 
15. “Cast thy burden upon the Lord” (quartet) 
Wirf dein Anliegen auf den Herrn 
16. “O thou, who makest thine angels spirits” (Elijah, chorus) 
Der du deine Diener machst zu Geistern 
17. “Is not his word like a fire?” (Elijah) 
Ist nicht des Herrn Wort wie ein Feuer 
18. “Woe unto them who forsake him!” (alto) 
Weh ihnen, dass sie von mir weichen! 
19. “O man of God, help thy people!” (Obadiah, Elijah, chorus, Youth) 
Hilf deinem Volk, du Mann Gottes! 
19a. “O Lord, thou hast overthrown thine enemies” (Elijah, chorus) 
O Herr, du hast nun deine Feinde verworfen 
20. “Thanks be to God” (chorus) 
Dank sei dir, Gott 
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Part 2 (1 Kings 19, Psalms 112, 46, Isaiah 55, 2 Kings 2, Sirach 48) 


21. “Hear ye, Israel” (soprano) 
Hore, Israel 
22. “Be not afraid, saith God the Lord” (chorus) 
Fiirchte dich nicht, spricht unser Gott 
23. “The Lord hath exalted thee” (Elijah, Queen, chorus) 
Der Herr hat dich erhoben 
24. “Woe to him, he shall perish” (chorus) 
Wehe ihm, er muss sterben! 
25. “Man of God, now let my words be precious” (Obadiah, Elijah) 
Du Mann Gottes, laf meine Rede etwas vor dir gelten 
26. “It is enough; Lord take my life” (Elijah) 
Es ist genug, so nimm nun, Herr, meine Seele 
27. “See, now he sleepeth” (tenor) 
Siehe, er schlaft 
28. “Lift thine eyes, lift thine eyes” (chorus) [Psalm 112] 
Hebe deine Augen auf zu den Bergen 
29. “He, watching over Israel, slumbers not” (chorus) 
Siehe, der Hiiter Israels schlaft noch schlummert nicht 
30. “Arise, Elijah, for thou hast a long journey” (Angel I, Elijah) 
Stehe auf, Elias, denn du hast einen grofBen Weg vor dir 
. “O rest in the Lord” (Angel I) 
Sei stille dem Herrn 
32. “He that shall endure to the end, shall be saved” (chorus) [Psalm 112] 
Wer bis an das Ende beharrt 
33. “Night falleth round me, Lord!” (Elijah, Angel I) 
Herr, es wird Nacht um mich 
34. “Behold! God the Lord passeth by!” (chorus) 
Der Herr ging voriiber 
35. “Above him stood the Seraphim” (alto); “Holy is God the Lord” 
(chorus) 
Seraphim standen tiber ihm; Heilig ist Gott der Herr 
36. “Go, return upon thy way!” (chorus) “I go on my way” (Elijah) 
Gehe wiederum hinab! Ich gehe hinab 
37. “For the mountains shall depart” (Elijah) [Psalm 46:1] 
Ja, es sollen wohl die Berge weichen 
38. “Then did Elijah the prophet break forth” (chorus) 
Und der Prophet Elias brach hervor 
39. “Then shall the righteous shine forth” (tenor) 
Dann werden die Gerechten leuchten 
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40. “Behold, God hath sent Elijah” (soprano) 
Darum ward gesendet der Prophet Elias 

41. “But the Lord, from the north hath raised one” (chorus) 
Aber einer erwacht von Mitternacht 

41A. “O come everyone that thirsteth” (quartet) [Isaiah 55:1] 
Wohlan, alle, die ihr durstig seid 

42. “And then shall your light break forth” (chorus) 
Als dann wird euer Licht hervorbrechen 


While lacking the brooding intensity of Bach and the elemental power of 
Handel, Mendelssohn uses the Biblical episodes relating to Elijah, which 
in the original are narrated in rather laconically, to generate intensely 
dramatic scenes. These scenes were well fitted to the taste of Mendelssohn’s 
time, although a Victorian sentimentality is also detectable in places. 
Mendelssohn placed great importance on the dramatic element. He wrote to 
Julius Schubring: “I am particularly anxious to do justice to the dramatic 
element, and...no epic narrative must be introduced. ...I would like to see the 
dramatic more prominent as well as more vividly and sharply defined”. He 
later reiterated: “...the dramatic should predominate—the personages should 
be introduced as acting and speaking with fervour, not to become...mere 
musical pictures”. The histrionic effect of the work is considerable. It 
begins immediately with the fervent declamation by Elijah: 


As the Lord God liveth, before whom I stand 
there shall not be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word. (cf. I Kings 17:1) 


Only then does the overture begin, like an immense dirge, portentous of 
the tragedy to come. A figure of grief, almost a wailing motif, rises from 
the lower strings, the nucleus of an idea that shapes the whole overture, 
evolving with culminating power. The chorus then breaks in with the first 
of a series of lamentations (“Help, Lord, wilt thou destroy”). The story 
unfolds with vivid immediacy in stirring recitatives, extended passages of 
dialogue, and choral passages of overwhelming effect. The composer used 
a technique of gradually increasing tension, invariably climaxing in 
powerful choral writing. Among the most striking episodes are the 
resurrection of the dead son of the Widow of Zarapeth (1 Kings 17:17-24), 
the bringing of rain to parched Israel through Elijah's prayers (1 Kings 
18:41-46), and the Elijah’s ascension into heaven of Elijah (2 Kings 2:9- 
12). The key dramatic episode is the contest of the gods on Mount Carmel 
at the end of Part 1, in which the Lord consumes the sacrifice in a column 
of fire, while a sequence of increasingly frantic prayers by the Prophets of 
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Baal fails (1 Kings 18). These reach a savage intensity in the barbaric 
pleading of the priests couched in double choruses (“Baal, we cry to thee” 
and the following “Hear our cry, O Baal”). 


This dramatic tension is not at the expense of the human elements. There 
is sustained lyricism in the arias that infuses the work with a real sense of 
humanity: Obadiah’s encouraging aria “If with all your hearts”, Elijah’s 
wearied “It is enough” and the Angel’s consoling “O rest in the Lord” not 
only accentuate the human element of the story, but are among 
Mendelssohn’s greatest melodic inspirations. The second part of the score 
is more uneven, and Elijah’s arioso can seem rather too mild and detached. 
Mendelssohn responded more vividly to scenery and pictorialism than to 
literature. This is embodied in the two finales. The famous Chorus of the 
Rain (No.17 “Thanks be to God”), with idea of rushing waters, inspired 
music of great exhilaration and striking harmonic clashes. 


Thanks be to God! He quencheth the thirsty land. 

The waters gather, they rush along, they are lifting their voices. 
The stormy billows are high, their fury is mighty. 

But the Lord is above them and almighty. 


The chorus depicting Elijah’s translation to heaven in the chariot of fire is 
also intensely exciting. The physical detail of the mystical assumption is 
transferred to the incandescent power of Elijah’s witness through the ages. 


32. Chorus: Then did Elijah 

Then did Elijah the prophet break forth like a fire; 

his words appeared like burning torches. 

Mighty kings by him were overthrown. 

He stood on the mount of Sinai and heard the judgments of the future, 
and in Horeb its vengeance. 

And when the Lord would take him away to heaven, lo! 

There came a fiery chariot with fiery horses, 

and he went by a whirlwind to heaven. 


33. Aria: Then Shall the Righteous 

Then shall the righteous shine forth 

as the sun in their heavenly Father’s realm. 

Joy on their head shall be for everlasting, 

and all sorrow and mourning shall flee away for ever. 


34. Chorus: And Then Shall Your Light 
And then shall your light break forth 
as the light of morning breaketh: 
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and your health shall speedily spring forth then: 

and the glory of the Lord ever shall reward you. 

Lord, our Creator. how excellent Thy Name is in all the nations! 
Thou fillest heaven with Thy glory. Amen. 


The words of the finale are an adaptation of the testimony to Elijah 
derived from the Praise of Famous Men in the Book of Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus): 


1 Then the prophet Elijah arose like a fire, and his word burned like a 
torch. 

2 He brought a famine upon them, and by his zeal he made them few in 
number. 

3 By the word of the Lord he shut up the heavens, and also three times 
brought down fire. 

4 How glorious you were, O Elijah, in your wondrous deeds! And who has 
the right to boast which you have? 

5 You who raised a corpse from death and from Hades, by the word of the 
Most High; 

6 who brought kings down to destruction, and famous men from their beds; 
7 who heard rebuke at Sinai and judgments of vengeance at Horeb; 

8 who anointed kings to inflict retribution, and prophets to succeed you. 

9 You who were taken up by a whirlwind of fire, in a chariot with horses of 
fire; 

10 you who are ready at the appointed time, it is written, to calm the wrath 
of God before it breaks out in fury, to turn the heart of the father to the 
son, and to restore the tribes of Jacob. 

11 Blessed are those who saw you, and those who have been adorned in 
love; for we also shall surely live. (Sirach 48:1-11) 


Elijah was popular at its premiere and has been frequently performed ever 
since, particularly in English- speaking countries. It is a particular 
favourite of amateur choral societies: its melodrama, easy appeal and 
stirring choruses have provided the basis for many _ successful 
performances. A number of critics, including Bernard Shaw, subsequently 
regarded the work harshly, emphasizing its conventional outlook and 
cautious, undaring musical style. [Figs 157-160] 


Berlioz: L'Enfance du Christ (1854) 


13 Now when they [the Magi] had departed, behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph in a dream and said, "Rise, take the child and his 
mother, and flee to Egypt, and remain there till I tell you; for Herod is 
about to search for the child, to destroy him." 
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14 And he rose and took the child and his mother by night, and departed to 
Egypt, 

15 and remained there until the death of Herod. This was to fulfil what the 
Lord had spoken by the prophet, "Out of Egypt have I called my son." 
(Matthew 2:13-15) 


L’Enfance du Christ (The Childhood of Christ), Op. 25, is an oratorio by 
Hector Berlioz, based on the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt 
(Matthew 2:13). Berlioz wrote his own words for the piece. Most of it was 
composed in 1853-54, and it incorporates an earlier work La fuite en Egypte 
(1850). It was first performed at the Salle Herz, Paris on 10 December 1854, 
with Berlioz conducting and soloists from the Opéra-Comique: Pierre- 
Marius Jourdan (Récitant), Jean Depassio (Hérode), the couple Auguste 
and Marie-Stéphanie Meillet (Marie and Joseph), and Charles-Amable 
Bataille (Le pere de famille). 


Berlioz described L'Enfance as a trilogie sacrée (sacred trilogy). The first 
of its three sections depicts King Herod ordering the massacre of all 
newborn children in Judea; the second part shows the Holy Family of 
Mary, Joseph, and Jesus setting out for Egypt to avoid the slaughter, 
having been warned by angels; and the third part portrays their arrival in 
the Egyptian town of Sais where they are given refuge by a family of 
Ishmaelites. 


Berlioz was not religious as an adult, but remained susceptible all his life 
to the beauty of the religious music that had enraptured him as a child. The 
work also shows some influence from the Biblical oratorios of Berlioz’s 
teacher Jean-Francois Lesueur. The idea for L'Enfance dates back to 1850 
when Berlioz composed an organ piece for his friend Joseph-Louis Duc, 
called L'Adieu des bergers (The Shepherds’ Farewell). He soon turned this 
into a choral movement for the shepherds bidding goodbye to the baby 
Jesus as he leaves Bethlehem for Egypt, with oboes and clarinets imitating 
the shepherds’ pipes. The mood of the piece is repeated in the Third Part 
with a similar piece for two flutes and the harp. Berlioz then added a piece 
for tenor, Le Repos de la sainte famille (The Repose of the Holy Family), 
and preceded both movements with an overture to elaborate a work he 
called La Fuite en Egypte. It was published in 1852 and first performed in 
Leipzig in December 1853. The premiere was so successful, that Berlioz’s 
friends urged him to expand the piece, and he added a new section, 
L'Arrivée a Sais (The Arrival at Sais), which included parts for Mary and 
Joseph. The composer, perhaps feeling the result was still unbalanced, 
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then composed a third section to precede the other two, Le Songe d'Hérode 
(Herod's Dream). 


Berlioz's music was usually received with great hostility by Parisian 
audiences and critics, who generally accused it of being bizarre and 
discordant. However, L'Enfance du Christ was an immediate success and 
was praised by all but two critics in the Paris newspapers. Some attributed 
its favourable reception to a new, gentler style, a claim Berlioz vigorously 
rejected. [Figs 148-149] 


Saint-Saéns: Oratorio de Noél (1858) 


6 And while they were there [Bethlehem], the time came for her to be 
delivered. 

7 And she gave birth to her first-born son and wrapped him in swaddling 
cloths, and laid him in a manger, because there was no place for them in 
the inn. (Luke 2:6-7) 


The Oratorio de Noél, Op. 12, by Camille Saint-Saéns, also known as the 
Christmas Oratorio, is a cantata written while the composer was organist 
at the Madeleine Church in Paris. The oratorio was written in less than a 
fortnight, and completed ten days before its first performance on 
Christmas 1858. The vocal score was prepared later by the composer and 
the organist Eugene Gigout, a colleague. The work is scored for five 
soloists (soprano, mezzo-soprano, alto, tenor, and baritone), 4-part mixed 
chorus, organ, harp, and strings in the standard five sections. The women 
of the chorus divide into four parts in one movement. The organ plays a 
significant role in the work, often playing alone, while the harp is limited 
to three movements. 


Saint-Saéns chose several verses from the Latin Vulgate Bible for the 
basis of the work. The texts are not from a single source, and the 
traditional church liturgies surrounding Christmas influenced the 
composer. About half of the texts match different portions of two 
Christmas Offices: the First Mass at Midnight and the Second Mass at 
Dawn (the Shepherd’s Mass). The work enhances musically the words of 
the Christmas Office, without interest in the human drama. The narrative 
portion of the text, taken from Luke 2, appears in the second movement, 
the traditional Christmas story involving the Shepherds. The remainder of 
the texts, taken from John, Isaiah, Lamentations, and the Psalms, reflect 
upon the meaning and significance of the event. 
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The Oratorio de Noél is structured within the limits of a cantata, but 
musically is in the solemn style of the oratorio. However, the shorter 
length and the fact that it was intended for presentation during a service, 
move it closer in character and purpose to the traditions of the sacred 
cantata. In form it bears a greater resemblance to oratorios of the early 
Baroque (like the Christmas Cantata of Alessandro Scarlatti) than to later 
works of that genre. The work is divided into ten movements: a prelude 
followed by nine vocal numbers. 


1. Prélude (dans le style de Seb. Bach), for organ and strings 

2. Recitative: “Et pastores erant”, for soprano, alto, tenor and baritone 
soloists, organ and strings 

2a. Chorus: "Gloria in altissimis," for mixed chorus, organ and strings 
[Luke 2:8-14] 

3. Air: "Exspectans expectavi," for mezzo-soprano soloist, organ and 
strings [Psalm 40:2] 

4. Air and chorus: “Domine, ego credidi,” for tenor solo, women's chorus, 
organ and strings [John 11:27] 

5. Duet: “Benedictus,” for soprano and baritone soloists, organ and harp 
[Psalm 118:26-28] 

6. Chorus: “Quare fremuerunt gentes,’ 
[Psalm 2:1] 

7. Trio: “Tecum principium,” for soprano, tenor, and baritone soloists, 
organ and harp [Psalm 110:3] 

8. Quartet: “Laudate coeli,” for soprano, mezzo-soprano, alto, and baritone 
soloists, organ and strings [Isaiah 49:13] 

9. Quintet and chorus: “Consurge, filia Sion,” for all five soloists, chorus, 
organ, strings, and harp [Isaiah 62:1] 

10. Chorus: “Tollite hostias,” for mixed chorus, organ and strings [Psalm 
96:8-9, 11, 13] 


? 


mixed chorus, organ and strings 


After the prelude, opening recitatives and chorus, the work gradually 
builds up from a single soloist accompanied by a small ensemble to 
involve the entire instrumental and vocal forces. The full chorus sings in 
the second, sixth, and final movements and the women of the chorus 
accompany the tenor soloist in the fourth. While there are brief episodes of 
grandeur in the solo parts and one frenetic section for the chorus, most of 
the work is subdued and lyrical in character. Saint-Saéns’s study of the 
choral music of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Berlioz, and others had a great 
influence on the work, with the most significant influences being Part 2 of 
J.S. Bach's Christmas Oratorio and Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass. 
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Liszt: Christus (1866) 


15 He is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all creation; 

16 for in him all things were created, in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or authorities— 
all things were created through him and for him. (Colossians 1:15-16) 


Christus, S.3, an oratorio by the Hungarian composer and pianist Franz 
Liszt, traces the life of Jesus Christ from his birth to his passion and 
resurrection. It uses Bible texts, and is thus somewhat reminiscent of 
Messiah by George Frideric Handel. When Liszt moved to Rome in 1861 
after his prolific Weimar years, the majority of his works for the next ten 
years would be religious music for choir. The composition of this his most 
famous oratorio occupied him from 1862 to 1866, with shorter or longer 
pauses. He finished the score by the end of September 1866, but he wished 
to make some revisions and corrections, and therefore the work was not 
completed until the December of that year. Christus was published in 1872 
and first performed in the Protestant Church at Weimar on 29 May 1873. 


The oratorio is around three hours in duration and requires significant 
orchestral and vocal resources, which makes it a rarity in concert halls of 
today. The work is, however, of almost chamber proportions and quite 
personal in mood. For the text Liszt used the Bible, the Catholic liturgy, 
and some ancient Latin hymns. The role of the orchestra is really more 
significant than that of the chorus, the orchestra being the moving force of 
growth and development (as in Wagner’s operas). This is unlike earlier 
Baroque and Classical oratorios, where the chorus prevails, and the 
orchestra simply acts as a commentary and provides harmonic texture. The 
oratorio lacks recitative sections, although the score is periodically 
annotated with Latin passages, as though explaining what the music is 
depicting, or indicating the underlying emotional or religious relevance. It 
is unclear whether or not these passages are meant to be spoken by a 
narrator during the music. Some performances have done this to great 
effect, although the majority omit them. 


The work consists of three parts: 
Part 1: Christmas Oratorio (five movements) 


Part 2: After Epiphany (five movements) 
Part 3: Passion and Resurrection (four movements) 
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The movements are so few (unlike Messiah) because of their length and 
structural span. The only exception is the “O filii et filiae” from Part 3, 
lasting merely two minutes. In his earlier works Liszt had often used the 
idea of musical motifs and themes undergoing transformations and 
modifications in order to achieve greater coherence and interconnection. 
Christus is no exception to this. Also, many motifs from Gregorian chant 
have been recognised, and greatly strengthen the unity of the work. The 
most obvious motif underpinning the entire oratorio is the interval of the 
perfect fifth, heard as the opening of the plainchant for Advent, the Rorate 
coeli, at the very beginning. This recurs in the majority of movements in 
some form: sometimes as a melodic gesture, sometimes with harmonic 
implications, and finally as the main subject for the great fugue which 
closes the whole oratorio. [Figs 161-162] 


Arthur Sullivan’s Oratorios (1869-1880) 
1. Sullivan: The Prodigal Son (1869) 


20 And he arose and came to his father. But while he was yet at a distance, 
his father saw him and had compassion, and ran and embraced him and 
kissed him. 

21 And the son said to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before you; I am no longer worthy to be called your son.' (Luke 15:20-21) 


The Prodigal Son is an oratorio by Arthur Sullivan with text taken from 
the parable of the same name in the Gospel of Luke (15:11-32). It is 
composed for chorus with soprano, contralto, tenor and bass soloists. It 
was first performed in Worcester Cathedral on 10 September 1869 as part 
of the Three Choirs Festival. The work was Sullivan’s first oratorio, and it 
was the first sacred setting of this parable, preceding Claude Debussy’s 
cantata L’enfant prodigue (1884), Sergei Prokofiev’s ballet The Prodigal 
Son, Op. 46 (1929) and Benjamin Britten’s church parable The Prodigal 
Son (1968). Sullivan was still in his 20s when he composed this piece, 
which, like many of his early works, shows the strong musical influence of 
Felix Mendelssohn. As a rising star of British music, Sullivan received a 
commission to compose an oratorio for the Three Choirs Festival. In the 
Victorian era, large-scale choral works with orchestra were a staple of 
British musical culture, including oratorios in the mould of Handel and 
Mendelssohn. Apart from theatre pieces, choral works were the only genre 
in which Sullivan continued to compose regularly after the early 1870s. 
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Sullivan chose his own text for The Prodigal Son from the Gospel of Luke 
and other appropriate books of the Bible. The music was composed in 
about 3 weeks. Rachel Scott Russell, a woman with whom Sullivan was 
having an affair at the time, copied the music. Sullivan did not change the 
story much, but he omitted the episode in which the indignant Elder Son 
questions the mercy shown to the erring Younger Son. In his preface to the 
work, Sullivan thought that the episode has no dramatic connection with 
the story, he preferred to focus his libretto on the story of the son and his 
father, leading to the dramatic reconciliation between the two. Sullivan’s 
preface states his concept of the title character: 


“the Prodigal himself has been conceived, not as of a naturally brutish 
and depraved disposition—a view taken by many commentators with 
apparently little knowledge of human nature, and no recollection of their 
own youthful impulses; but rather as a buoyant, restless youth, tired of the 
monotony of home, and anxious to see what lay beyond the narrow 
confines of his father’s farm, going forth in the confidence of his own 
simplicity and ardour, and led gradually away into follies and sins which, 
at the outset, would have been as distasteful as they were strange to him.” 


The first performance was a great success and featured famous operatic 
soloists Therese Tietjens (1831-1877), Zelia Trebelli (1834-1892), Sims 
Reeves (1818-1900) and Charles Santley (1834-1922), with Sullivan 
conducting. An additional performance was scheduled for 18 December 
1869 at The Crystal Palace. The piece continued to be part of the standard 
choral repertory until the First World War. Sullivan's scoring has freshness 
and accuracy, particularly his writing for winds. The chorus “O that men 
would therefore praise the Lord” is set as a fugue. A “Revel” chorus is 
accompanied throughout by the snare drum that texturally recalls early 
Verdi, while the scoring for piccolo and contrabassoon is modelled on 
Marcel’s “Piff Paff’ in Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots (1836). 


2. Sullivan: The Light of the World (1873) 


12 Again Jesus spoke to them, saying, "I am the light of the world; he who 
follows me will not walk in darkness, but will have the light of life." (John 
8:12) 


The Light of the World is an oratorio by Arthur Sullivan. The composer 
wrote the libretto with the assistance of George Grove, based on the New 
Testament. The story, narrating the whole life of Christ, was inspired by 
William Holman Hunt’s popular painting, The Light of the World (1853- 
54). The work was first performed at the Birmingham Festival on 27 
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August 1873 and was the composer’s second oratorio, after The Prodigal 
Son (1869). The idea for the libretto occurred to Sullivan as he viewed a 
chapel near Norwich in September 1872. Composing the oratorio occupied 
much of 1873. In the introduction to the work, the composer observes that, 
unlike Handel’s Messiah, which focuses on “spiritual idea” of Jesus, or 
J.S. Bach's Passion music, which meditates on Christ's suffering, the 
purpose of The Light of the World is to “set forth the human aspect of the 
life of our Lord on earth, exemplifying it by some of the actual incidents in 
his career, which bear specially upon His attributes of Preacher, Healer 
and Prophet”. 


Sullivan made several visits to Birmingham to rehearse the chorus. The 
composer was a friend of Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, and upon learning of 
the latter’s betrothal to the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna of Russia, 
daughter of Tsar Alexander II, Sullivan dedicated the oratorio to the Grand 
Duchess. The Duke was present at the premiere at the Birmingham 
Festival on 27 August 1873. The soloists were the famous opera stars 
Therese Tietjens, Zelia Trebelli, John Sims Reeves and Charles Santley. 
There is an effective orchestral interlude entitled ‘Pastoral Symphony’. 
Sullivan was presented with a silver cup and a considerable sum of money, 
and derived income from the sale of scores. Performances followed in 
other towns and cities. The Light of the World was widely given 
throughout Great Britain and elsewhere during Sullivan's lifetime. Since 
then it has seldom been performed, and there is no professional recording. 


3. Sullivan: The Martyr of Antioch (1880) 


9 After this I looked, and behold, a great multitude which no man could 
number, from every nation, from all tribes and peoples and tongues, 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, 
with palm branches in their hands. (Revelation 7:9) 


The Martyr of Antioch is an oratorio (originally described as “A Sacred 
Musical Drama’) by Arthur Sullivan. It is based on the epic poem by 
Henry Hart Milman (the Dean of St. Paul’s) concerning the martyrdom of 
St. Margaret of Antioch in the 3“ century (1822). The libretto was adapted 
for the occasion by Sullivan's collaborator, the librettist W.S. Gilbert. 
Their fifth opera, The Pirates of Penzance, had appeared in London earlier 
that year (1880). On 2 January 1878, the secretary of the provisional 
committee of the triennial Leeds Music Festival had written to Sullivan to 
encourage him to accept the committee’s invitation to compose an oratorio 
for the 1880 Leeds Festival. Sullivan was in the south of France at the 
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time, where he was trying to recover from illness. On his return in March, 
he agreed to compose a shorter piece of perhaps an hour and a half, but not 
a full-length oratorio. The committee accepted his offer. Despite all 
Sullivan’s protestations over the years, his reluctance to compose a 
full-length oratorio on more than two years’ notice casts some doubt on his 
willingness to devote himself to serious composition. At first, Sullivan 
intended to prepare a libretto himself based on the biblical story of David 
and Jonathan. After struggling with this for a while, he accepted the advice 
and assistance of Gilbert, and selected instead the Milman poem. The 
oratorio was first performed on 15 October 1880 at the Leeds Music 
Festival. It formed the first half of the programme, with Beethoven’s Mass 
in C and Schubert's Song of Miriam in the second half. Sullivan was musical 
director of the Leeds Festival in 1880 and conducted the performance. 


Like many of Sullivan’s large-scale choral works, this work is theatrical in 
conception and was even staged as an opera by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in 1898. At the Leeds Festival of 1886, Sullivan presented an 
even more successful choral work, The Golden Legend. The Martyr of 
Antioch is rarely performed today. During much of the 20" century, 
Sullivan’s serious classical compositions were overshadowed by the Savoy 
Operas, but more recently, revival of interest in these works has led to 
recordings and more frequent performances. Two recordings of The 
Martyr are available. An amateur recording was issued by The Sir Arthur 
Sullivan Society in the 1980s, and a professional recording was made at 
the International Gilbert and Sullivan Festival in 2000. In addition, various 
selections from the work have been recorded over the past few decades. 
[Figs 180-181] 


Jules Massenet’s Oratorios (1873-1900) 


1. Massenet: Marie-Magdeleine (1873) 


1 Soon afterward he went on through cities and villages, preaching and 
bringing the good news of the kingdom of God. And the twelve were with 
him, 

2 and also some women who had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities: 
Mary, called Mag'dalene, from whom seven demons had gone out... (Luke 
5:1-2) 


Marie-Magdeleine is an oratorio (drame sacré) in 3 acts and 4 parts by 
Jules Massenet, with a libretto by Louis Gallet, based on La vie de Jésus 
(1863) by Ernest Renan. It was first presented at the Théatre de l'Odéon in 
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Paris on 11 April 1873. The first staged performance took place in Nice on 
9 February 1903. It was Massenet’s first success and won him the praise of 
Tchaikovsky, Gounod and Bizet. The story concerns the last days of Jesus 
(tenor) from the perspective of Mary Magdalene (Méryem) (soprano). 


Act 1 “Mary of Magdala at the Fountain”. Mary (soprano) expresses 
remorse for her life as a prostitute—to the scepticism of the village. Jesus 
(tenor) bids her rise, and return home to await his visit. The crowd are 
impressed by his spiritual power. 


Act 2 “Jesus at the Home of the Magdalene”. Judas (bass) observes that 
Jesus’ reputation will suffer from his visit to the Magdalene. Jesus arrives, 
and Martha (mezzo) goes to prepare supper while Jesus and Mary sing and 
extended duet in which she expresses confidence in her salvation. The 
disciples arrive, and Jesus reveals that one of them will betray him. 


Act 3 “Golgotha” and “The Tomb of Jesus”. Jesus is on the Cross 
between the Two Thieves. The Magdalene approaches and sings of her 
grief. Jesus dies at the ninth hour. In the garden of Joseph of Arimathea, 
Mary and the Holy Women came to the tomb at daybreak. They are joined 
by a chorus of disciples who witness the Resurrection and affirm Jesus’ 


glory. 


The subject initially caused some controversy, as some believed that 
physical love was implied between Jesus and Mary Magdalene, an 
implication difficult to detect in the action. Renan’s book had caused much 
theological controversy, but he attempted to paint the landscape, costumes 
and manners of the times in descriptive richness, often touched with 
sentimentality. His enchanting picture of a carpenter’s son growing to 
maturity in the Galilean countryside made a profound impression and 
influenced the interpretation of Biblical subjects in the arts. While 
Massenet’s score contains some beautiful music and has been revived for 
certain singers, notably Régine Crespin, the work has not endured and is 
rarely performed. 


2. Massenet: Eve (1875) 


23 Then the man said, "This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of Man." 
(Genesis 2:23) 
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Eve is an oratorio in four parts by Jules Massenet to a libretto by Louis 
Gallet. It was first performed at the Cirque d'été in Paris on 18 March 
1875. It recounts the story of Adam and Eve found in Genesis 1—3 in 
three parts and an epilogue. 


Part 1 opens with a chorus suggesting the splendours of nature 
surrounding the sleeping Adam. He awakens to find he has a new 
companion, Eve, created to join the first man in the Garden of Eden. More 
descriptive writing evokes the wonders of the unspoiled paradise. 

Part 2. Eve, gradually seduced by the Voices of the Night, becomes 
tempted by the forbidden fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, and the 
boundless power, love and triumph it promises. 

Part 3 is introduced by an orchestral interlude, where the Spirits of the 
Abyss exhort Adam and Eve to experience the pleasures of love. Eve 
brings the fruit to Adam, which they share, Adam at first hesitant, at last 
gives in. Soloists and chorus explore this new element of tense passion. 

In the Epilogue, the couple are struck by God’s curse. The divine 
malediction is proclaimed by the Narrator. The Dies Irae is sounded and 
subjected to musical transformation. Adam and Eve, enraptured at having 
discovered each other, hardly listen. They are cast out of Eden forever. 


The work is rarely performed today but a recording is available 
commercially on the Arte Nova label. 


3. Massenet: La Vierge (1880) 


3 When the wine failed, the mother of Jesus said to him, "They have no 
wine." 

4 And Jesus said to her, "O woman, what have you to do with me? My hour 
has not yet come." 

5 His mother said to the servants, "Do whatever he tells you." (John 2:3-5) 


La Vierge is an oratorio (/égende sacrée) in four scenes by Jules Massenet 
to a libretto by Charles Grandmougin. It is written for soloist, chorus and 
orchestra, and was first performed at the Paris Opéra on 22 May 1880, 
with the famous Viennese soprano Gabrielle Krauss (1842-1906) as Mary. 
The oratorio recounts the story of the Virgin Mary from the Annunciation 
to her death. 


1. L’Annonciation. In the first scene, Mary is visited by the Angel 
Gabriel and told that she will bear a son, Jesus. 
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2. Les Noces de Cana. The second scene takes place at the Marriage 
Feast in Cana where Jesus turns water to wine. 

3. Le Vendredi Saint. The third scene takes place on Good Friday when 
Jesus is crucified. 

4. L’Assomption. The fourth scene relates the Assumption, Mary’s 
translation to heaven. 


Although the work was never popular as a whole, the orchestral passage 
Le dernier sommeil de la vierge (The Last Sleep of the Virgin) remains a 
popular concert piece. A recording conducted by Patrick Fournillier was 
issued by Koch Swann in 1991, and the soprano Montserrat Caballé 
revived the piece in concert. 


4. Massenet: La Terre Promise (1900) 


1 And Moses went up from the plains of Moab to Mount Nebo, to the top of 
Pisgah, which is opposite Jericho. And the LORD showed him all the land, 
Gilead as far as Dan, 

2 all Naph'tali, the land of E'phraim and Manas'seh, all the land of Judah 
as far as the Western Sea, 

3 the Negeb, and the Plain, that is, the valley of Jericho the city of palm 
trees, as far as Zo'ar. 

4 And the LORD said to him, "This is the land of which I swore to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, ‘I will give it to your descendants.' I have 
let you see it with your eyes, but you shall not go over there." 
(Deuteronomy 34:1-4) 


La Terre Promise is an oratorio in three parts by Jules Massenet, with a 
libretto by the composer based on the French translation of the Vulgate by 
Silvestre de Sacy. It was first performed at L'Eglise Saint-Eustache in 
Paris on 15 March 1900, with Jean Noté (baritone), Lydia Nervil 
(soprano), and an orchestra and chorus totalling 400, directed by Eugene 
d’Harcourt, a former pupil of Massenet. The work was preceded by the 
French premiere of Richard Wagner’s Das Liebesmahl der Apostel (1843) 
(given as La derniére Céne des Apdotres). The three parts relate scenes 
from the Old Testament. 


Part 1 (Moab - L'Alliance) depicts Moses’ (baritone) pact with God: that 
if the Jews will obey His law, He will allow them passage across the River 
Jordan to the Promised Land. The exhortation “Ecoute, Israel” keeps 
recurring, transformed by modulations. There is a striking fugal chorus 
(“Et lorsque nous serons en Terre promise”). The effective orchestration 
has touches of Oriental colour. 
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Part 2 (Jéricho - La Victoire) recounts the Fall of Jericho. The orchestral 
prelude is a fugue in C minor. The following march is interrupted seven 
times by outbursts of seven trumpets which finally bring down the walls. 
The chorus of victory is reinforced by the organ (originally of Saint- 
Eustache). 

Part 3 (Chanaan - La Terre Promise) begins in pastoral serenity. The 
Voice of the Eternal (soprano) speaks to Israel, and the chorus of Hebrews 
respond with a hymn of praise to God, a majestic fugue. 


In a rare modern performance La Terre Promise was part of the 1992 
Massenet Festival (with Laurent Naouri among the cast). [Figs 177-178] 


Saint-Saéns: Le Déluge (1875) 


17 The flood continued forty days upon the earth; and the waters 
increased, and bore up the ark, and it rose high above the earth. (Genesis 
7:17) 


Le Déluge (The Flood), Op. 45, an oratorio (poéme biblique) composed by 
Camille Saint-Saéns in 1875, with a libretto by Louis Gallet, based on the 
biblical story of Noah and the Flood (Genesis 7—9). It is scored for 
orchestra, chorus, and soloists, and was first performed at the Théatre du 
Chatelet on 5 March 1876, under the direction of Edouard Colonne. 
Stylistically, the work shows the influence of Berlioz and Wagner in its 
musical illustration of the narrative and in the use of recurring motifs. It 
also displays Saint-Saéns's strong predilection for counterpoint, with three 
fugues incorporated into the music. 


The work is divided into a prelude and three parts: 


Prélude 

1. Corruption de l'homme — Colére de Dieu — Alliance avec Noé 
2. L'Arche — Le Déluge 

3. La Colombe — Sortie de l'Arche — Bénédiction de Dieu 


The prelude is scored for strings only and contains a passage for solo 
violin. Part 1 describes the sinfulness of man and God's decision to 
destroy the world (“J’exterminerai cette race”). Part 2 is shaped as a long 
crescendo and decrescendo depicting the rain and rising waters of the 
flood. Part 3 evokes the flights of the dove, and ends with God’s promise 
not to curse the earth (“Je ne maudirai plus la terre”) (Genesis 9:11) and a 
choral fugue (“Croissez donc et multipliez’). Although Le Déluge is 
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regarded among Saint-Saéns’s best compositions, it is rarely performed 
today. The prelude is sometimes extracted as a concert piece. [Figs 174-175] 


Franck: Les Béatitudes (1879) 


1 Seeing the crowds, he went up on the mountain, and when he sat down 
his disciples came to him. 

2 And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying: 

3 "Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
(Matthew 5:1-3) 


Les Béatitudes, M. 53, is an oratorio by César Franck, written between 
1869 and 1879. The text by Joséphine Colomb is a poetic meditation on 
the eight Beatitudes of Jesus, from the Gospel of Matthew (5:1-12). It was 
first performed, in reduced form, on 20 February 1879, at a private concert 
in Franck’s home in Paris. The full oratorio was not given until after the 
composer’s death: on 19 March 1893, in Colonne (Jura). The work, at 
nearly two hours, is among Franck's largest compositions. It is scored for 
orchestra, choir, and eight soloists (soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, 
two tenors, baritone, and two basses). 


The work is divided into a prologue and eight parts: 


Prologue 

1. Bienheureux les pauvres d'esprit (Blessed are the poor in spirit) 

2. Bienheureux ceux qui sont doux (Blessed are the meek) 

3. Beinheureux ceux qui pleurent (Blessed are they that mourn) 

4. Bienheureux ceux qui ont faim et soif de la justice (Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst for righteousness) 

5. Heureux les miséricordieux (Blessed are the merciful) 

6. Bienheureux ceux qui ont le ceeur pur (Blessed are the pure in heart) 

7. Bienheureux les pacifiques (Blessed are the peacemakers) 

8. Bienheureux ceux qui souffrent persécution pour la justice (Blessed are 
those who are persecuted for righteousness' sake) 


Debussy: L'Enfant prodigue (1884) 


22 But the father said to his servants, ‘Bring quickly the best robe, and put 
it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; 

23 and bring the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and make merry; 

24 for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.' 
And they began to make merry. (Luke 15:22-24) 
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L'Enfant prodigue (The Prodigal Son) is a cantata (scéne lyrique) in one 
act by Claude Debussy, with a text by Edouard Guinand. The first 
performance was in Paris on 27 June 1884 as part of the Prix de Rome 
competition for composition. This was awarded to Debussy by 22 out of 
28 votes, and won Debussy a scholarship to the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
which included a 4-year residence at the Villa Medici (the French 
Academy in Rome) to further his studies (1885-87). The soloists at its first 
performance were famous opera singers: the soprano Rose Caron (1857- 
1930) (Lia); the tenor Ernest Van Dyck (1861-1923) (Azaél); and the 
baritone Emile-Alexandre Taskin (1853-1897) (Siméon). A later version 
dates from 1907. This was orchestrated with the help of André Caplet and 
the premiere took place at the Sheffield Music Festival, conducted by 
Henry Wood. Although the work was never intended to be staged, it has 
on occasion been presented as a l-act opera. The work is divided into a 
prelude and eight numbers. 


Prélude 
1. Air: “L'année, en vain chasse l'année; Azaél, pourquoi m’as-tu 
quittée?” 


2. Récit: “Eh bien, encor des pleurs !” 

3. Cortége et Air de danse 

4. Récit et Air: “Ces airs joyeux; O temps, a jamais effacé” 
5. Réecit et Air: “Je m'enfuis” 

6. Duo: “Rouvre les yeux a la lumiére” 

7. Air: “Mon fils est revenu; Plus de vains soucis” 

8. Trio: “Mon cceur renait a l’espérance” 


The Story 


At sunrise Lia (soprano) laments the absence of Azaél (tenor), her prodigal 
son, an outcast after leaving his home to pursue the pleasures of the world. 
Siméon (baritone) is weary of her constantly thinking of Azaél. After the 
appearance and dance of young villagers, Azaél enters, and is joyfully 
reunited with his mother. She urges Siméon to forgive and welcome him 
home. This he does, calling for a feast of celebration, and singing praises 
to God. 


Dvorak: Saint Ludmila (1886) 


47 "Can any one forbid water for baptizing these people who have 
received the Holy Spirit just as we have?" 
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48 And he commanded them to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Then they asked him to remain for some days. (Acts 10:47-48) 


Antonin Dvorak’s oratorio Saint Ludmila (Czech: Svata Ludmila), Op.71, 
B. 144, was written to a text by the leading Czech poet and writer Jaroslav 
Vrchlicky (1853-1912). It is scored for soloists, choir and orchestra, and 
was composed between September 1885 and May 1886. This was 
Dvofak's third choral work (after the Stabat Mater, Op.58, 1877, and The 
Spectre’s Bride, Op.69, 1884), and is considered one of his foremost 
compositions. The first performance took place at the Leeds Festival on 15 
October 1886. The score was commissioned by the publisher Littleton 
during the composer’s first visit to England. Dvorak, well acquainted with 
the English festival tradition, was attracted by the idea. He was impressed 
by the high standard of English orchestras and choirs, and particularly by 
their oratorio tradition. He was also inspired by his own religious 
convictions, and composed many works to Christian religious texts, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. The Hussite Overture marked the 
tumultuous civil conflicts begun by the supporters of the proto-Reformer 
John Hus in the early 15" century. 


Chronologically Saint Ludmila follows the Symphony No.7 in D Minor, 
Op.70 (finished in March, 1885). Both works were influenced by the 
actual historical events of that time. The year 1884 was restless for the 
Czechs; they organized demonstrations and patriotic manifestations of 
solidarity in the fight for freedom. The Imperial police had forbidden the 
singing of Czech songs, and the social situation was very tense. Dvorak 
turned to typical Bohemian and Slavonic subjects during this time in order 
to support the national movement. The work is thus of a national rather 
than religious character, which is apparent mainly in the choral scenes. 
The first performance was not well received; the work was criticized for 
its length, its Czech theme, and also for its alleged musical dependence on 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Haydn and Beethoven. Dvorak later 
rewrote and reduced several parts of the composition. Saint Ludmila was 
first given in Prague in 1901, and the first performance with the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra took place on 3 April 1904. 


The libretto is based on historical fact. Prince Rastislav of Moravia asked 
the brothers Cyril and Methodius of Thessalonica to spread Christianity in 
his country. In 863 they came bringing the Glagolitic alphabet which laid 
the foundation of Slavonic literature. During this time, Great Moravia 
came under the influence of the Byzantine Empire. Later, this cultural and 
political influence spread also to Bohemia, and in 874, Borivoj I, Duke of 
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Bohemia and his wife Saint Ludmila were baptised. The oratorio scenario 
is set at the beginning of this era. The hermit Ivan accepts the task of 
missionary, his eloquence winning over Ludmila, the Bohemian princess. 
She meets Prince Borivoj and they marry. Borivoj is baptised under the 
influence of the new teaching and becomes Christian. 


The libretto consists of three parts: 

Part 1. The situation is tense as Ivan comes into conflict with the pagans. 
Ludmila intervenes. 

Part 2. The love between Ludmila and Borijov is depicted: the composer’s 
melodic gifts and romantic expressiveness are much in evidence. 

Part 3.The conclusion is festive and pompous with a statement of the 
ancient Czech chorale “Hospodine, pomiluj ny” (Mighty Lord, have mercy 
upon us) which dates from about the 11" century. 


The composition was appreciated for its melodiousness and colourful 
instrumentation. 


John Stainer: The Crucifixion (1887) 


33 And when they came to the place which is called The Skull, there they 
crucified him, and the criminals, one on the right and one on the left. 

34 And Jesus said, "Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do." 
And they cast lots to divide his garments. (Luke 23:33-34) 


The Crucifixion: A Meditation on the Sacred Passion of the Holy 
Redeemer is an oratorio by John Stainer. The text was written by W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson, the librettist of Stainer’s earlier cantata Mary 
Magdalene (1882). It is scored for a 4-part choir and organ, and features 
solos for bass and tenor. Stainer intended that piece would be within the 
scope of most parish church choirs; he included five hymns for 
congregational participation. The work is dedicated “to my pupil and 
friend W. Hodge and the choir of Marylebone Church”, where it was first 
performed on 24 February 1887, the day after Ash Wednesday. The 
oratorio has been recorded several times, including a well-known version 
from RCA Victor in 1929, featuring Richard Crooks and Lawrence 
Tibbett. 


The oratorio consists of some twenty movements: 


1. And They Came to a Place Named Gethsemane (tenor recitative) 
2. The Agony (tenor and bass solo and chorus) 
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3. Processional to Calvary (organ solo) and “Fling Wide the Gates” 
(chorus and tenor solo) 

4. And When They Were Come (bass recitative) 

5. The Mystery of the Divine Humiliation (hymn) 

6. He Made Himself of No Reputation (bass recitative) 

7. The Majesty of the Divine Humiliation (tenor solo) 

8. And As Moses Lifted Up the Serpent (bass recitative) 

9. God So Loved the World (chorus or quartet a cappella) 

10. Litany of the Passion (hymn) 

11. Jesus Said, “Father, Forgive Them” (tenor and male chorus recitative) 

12. So Thou Liftest Thy Divine Petition (tenor and bass solo duet) 

13. The Mystery of the Intercession (hymn) 

14. And One of the Malefactors (bass solo and male chorus) 

15. The Adoration of the Crucified (hymn) 

16. When Jesus Therefore Saw His Mother (tenor solo and male chorus) 

17. Is It Nothing to You? (bass solo) 

18. The Appeal of the Crucified (chorus) 

19.After This, Jesus Knowing That All Things Were Now Accomplished 
(tenor and male chorus recitative) 

20. For the Love of Jesus (hymn) 


Stainer's work has, in recent times, been performed in an orchestrated 
version. Craig Hawkins's arrangement was given in the USA (New York, 
2004) and in the UK (Norwich, 2010). 


Edward Elgar’s Oratorios (1896-1906) 
1. Elgar: The Light of Life (Lux Christi) (1896) 


1 As he passed by, he saw a man blind from his birth. 

2 And his disciples asked him, "Rabbi, who sinned, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?" 

3 Jesus answered, "It was not that this man sinned, or his parents, but that 
the works of God might be made manifest in him. 

4 We must work the works of him who sent me, while it is day; night comes, 
when no one can work. 

5 As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world." (John 9:1-5) 


The Light of Life (Lux Christi), Op 29, is an oratorio by Edward Elgar, 
based on Biblical texts, esp. John 9, arranged and expanded by the 
Reverend E. Capel-Cure. It was written for soprano, contralto, tenor and 
baritone soloists, full choir and orchestra. It is intended to be played 
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without interval. It was first performed at the Worcester Festival on 10 
September 1896. Elgar proposed to call this, his first oratorio, Lux Christi, 
but his publishers Novello persuaded him to provide an English title, and 
he chose The Light of Life. The story is of the blind beggar whose sight 
Jesus restored. 


This oratorio represents an important step in the composer’s musical 
development. It was the longest work that Elgar had written to that point, 
and the first in which he adopted Leitmotifs for the main characters and 
concepts. The work shares some of these motifs with the later oratorios 
The Apostles and The Kingdom, most notably the gentle theme 
representing Jesus as the giver of light. First introduced towards the end of 
the Prelude, this idea occurs repeatedly in different forms throughout this 
work then re-emerges as the principal crescendo in the prologue of The 
Apostles. While The Light of Life tells a self-contained story, it is 
appropriate to regard it musically as the first of the trilogy of New 
Testament oratorios continued by The Apostles and The Kingdom. The 
work is only occasionally performed. 


2. Elgar: The Dream of Gerontius (1900) 


S If we live, we live to the Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord; so then, 
whether we live or whether we die, we are the Lord's. 

9 For to this end Christ died and lived again, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and of the living. (Romans 14:8-9) 


The Dream of Gerontius, Op. 38, is a composition for voices and orchestra 
in two parts by Sir Edward Elgar in 1900, to text taken from the poem by 
John Henry Newman (1801-1890). It relates the journey of a pious man's 
soul from his deathbed to his judgement before God and his settling into 
Purgatory. Elgar disapproved of the use of the term ‘oratorio’ for the work, 
though his wishes are not always followed. The piece is widely regarded 
as the composer’s finest choral composition, and some consider it his 
masterpiece. The work was composed for the Birmingham Music Festival 
of 1900; the first performance took place on 3 October 1900, in 
Birmingham Town Hall. Hans Richter conducted the premiere, but it was 
badly presented. Later performances in Germany revealed the stature of 
the work. In the following decade, the Catholic dogma in Newman’s poem 
caused difficulties in getting the work performed in Anglican cathedrals, 
and a revised text was used for its appearance at the Three Choirs Festival 
until 1910. 
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Elgar was not the first composer to consider setting John Henry Newman’s 
poem. Dvorak had considered it 15 years earlier, and had discussions with 
Newman, before abandoning the idea. Elgar knew the poem well. He had 
owned a copy since at least 1885, and in 1889 he was given another copy 
as a wedding present. This contained handwritten copies of extensive 
notes made by General Gordon, and the composer is known to have 
considered the text in musical terms for several years. Throughout the 
1890s, Elgar had composed several large-scale works for the regular 
festivals that were a key part of Britain's musical life. In 1898, based on 
his growing reputation, he was asked to write a major work for the 1900 
Birmingham Triennial Music Festival. He was unable to start work on the 
poem that he knew so well until the autumn of 1899, and did so only after 
first considering a different subject. Composition proceeded quickly. Elgar 
and August Jaeger, his editor at the publisher Novello, exchanged 
frequent, sometimes daily, letters, which show how Jaeger helped in 
shaping the work, and in particular the climactic depiction of the moment 
of judgement. By the time Elgar had completed the work and Novello had 
printed it, there were only three months to the premiere. However, many 
of the critics could see past the initially imperfect realization and the work 
became established in Britain once it was given in London in 1903, at the 
Catholic Westminster Cathedral. 


The music owes something to the example of Wagner’s Parsifal, but also 
shows the influence of Gounod, Massenet, Berlioz and Schumann. It 
captures both intimacy and ecstasy, also exploring doubt, despair and 
anguish. 


Jesu, Maria—I am near to death. 
And thou art calling me: I know it now. 


The orchestra is used to great illustrative effect, but this is preeminently a 
choral work, with prominent use of a smaller semi-chorus to create layers 
of sound. In Part 1 as Gerontius lies dying, themes are presented which 
recur throughout the work, and can be labelled Judgement, Fear, Prayer, 
Sleep, Pain, and a swaying theme to suggest the running out of time. There 
are reminiscences of the Kyrie and Sanctus, a litany of those God has 
aided (Noah, Job, Moses, David), a march-like theme for the Priest. The 
opening of Part 2 establishes the rarified atmosphere of the dream as 
Gerontius passes into another state of existence, with the presence of an 
Angel and of Demons (represented by percussive and fugal music). 


I went to sleep: and now I am refreshed. 
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A strange refreshment: for I feel in me 
An inexpressible lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself. 
And ne/er had been before. 


There is complex and beautiful treatment of the Newman hymn “Praise to 
the Holiest in the Heights”. The Angel of the Agony will plead for 
Gerontius before the Throne of Grace. After a momentary vision of God 
(like a blinding flash), the commencement of the sojourn in purgatory 
follows, where the Holy Souls sing Psalm 90 “Lord you have been our 
refuge from one generation to the next”, as the Angel bids farewell to the 
soul of Gerontius until he is awakened and fetched on the morrow, in the 
sublime coda. 


Take me away, and in the lowest deep 

There let me be... 

There I will sing of my absent Lord and Love: 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise, and go above 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


The Dream of Gerontius was first performed in the United States on 23 
March 1903 at The Auditorium, Chicago, conducted by Harrison M. Wild. 
It was given in New York, directed by Walter Damrosch, three days later; 
in Sydney in 1903; in Vienna in 1905; in Paris in 1906; and in Toronto in 
1911, led by the composer himself. 


3. Elgar: The Apostles (1903) 


37 The word which was proclaimed throughout all Judea, beginning from 
Galilee after the baptism which John preached: 

38 how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and with 
power; how he went about doing good and healing all that were oppressed 
by the devil, for God was with him. 

39 And we are witnesses to all that he did both in the country of the Jews 
and in Jerusalem. They put him to death by hanging him on a tree. (Acts 
10:37-39) 


After his international success with the Enigma Variations (1899) and The 
Dream of Gerontius (1900), Elgar was commissioned by the Birmingham 
Triennial Music Festival to write a new choral piece. This encouraged the 
composer to start on a large-scale work he had been contemplating since 
boyhood when he had even begun selecting the words. The Apostles, like 
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its successor The Kingdom, depicts the disciples of Jesus and their 
reactions to the extraordinary events they witness. Elgar’s planning of the 
libretto included a long investigation of theological writings, as well as 
Wagner’s sketch for Jesus von Nazareth, and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s poem The Divine Tragedy. The composer assembled his 
libretto from verses of Scripture, as had been the pattern for many of the 
most influential oratorios, including Handel's Messiah (1742) and 
Mendelssohn's Elijah (1846). After many delays, Elgar finally started 
formal composition of the music in mid-December 1902. The vocal-score 
format was ready by the end of June 1903, with scoring complete on 17 
August. 


The Apostles is a narrative work, dealing with the calling of the Apostles 
and their experiences of Jesus’ preaching, miracles, crucifixion, 
resurrection and ascension. The Kingdom would carry the story onward. 
Elgar was more interested in human motivations than philosophical 
underpinnings, and two of the most prominent characters in the work are 
the sinners Mary Magdalene and the traitor Judas Iscariot. 


Part 1 

Prologue 

1. The Calling of the Apostles (In the Mountain—Night: The Dawn; 
Morning Psalm) (Mt 5:18-22) 

2. By the Wayside 

3. By the Sea of Galilee (In the Town of Magdala; In Caesarea Philippi) 
(Mt 15:39; Mt 16:13-20) 


Part 2 

4. Introduction: The Betrayal (In Gethsemane; The Temple; Without the 
Temple) (Mt 26:47-58; 27:1-10) 

5. Golgotha (Mt 27) 

6. At the Sepulchre (Mt 28) 

7. The Ascension (In Heaven; On Earth) (Mt 28:16-20; Acts 1:1-11) 


For The Apostles Elgar used one of the largest orchestras he ever called 
upon (including bass clarinet, double bassoon, organ, the shofar, small and 
large gongs, antique cymbals, glockenspiel, tambourine and triangle). 
Harmonically the work belongs more to the 20" than the 19" century. The 
solemn opening immediately suggests the grandeur of the composer’s 
vision, characterized by vivid musical pictorialism, depictions of 
landscape: night and dawn in Jerusalem; the stormy Sea of Galilee; 
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darkness at noon at the Crucifixion. The spiritual and emotional dimension 
is always in evidence, especially in the subject matter of the Passion, 
which is infused with compassion, insight and radiant vision. The work 
concludes with a Mystic Chorus joined by the Apostles and the Holy 
Women: 


The Kingdom is the Lord’s 

and He is the Governor among the nations. 
From henceforth shall the Son of Man be seated 
at the right hand of the power of God. 

In his love and in His pity He redeemed them. 
Alleluia! 


Elgar’s conception outgrew the confines of a single work: The Kingdom 
was first conceived as the last part of The Apostles, but later Elgar 
considered them as the first two parts of a trilogy. The projected third part, 
The Last Judgement, never advanced further than a few sketches which the 
composer produced sporadically until 1920. 


4. Elgar: The Kingdom (1906) 


10 And I heard a loud voice in heaven, saying, "Now the salvation and the 
power and the kingdom of our God and the authority of his Christ have 
come, for the accuser of our brethren has been thrown down, who accuses 
them day and night before our God. (Revelation 12:10) 


The Kingdom, Op. 51, is an oratorio by Edward Elgar. The words were 
selected by the composer from the Acts of the Apostles, supplemented by 
material mainly from the Gospels. Following The Dream of Gerontius and 
The Apostles, the Birmingham Triennial Music Festival commissioned 
Elgar to produce another large oratorio for 1906. This was The Kingdom, 
which continues the narrative of the lives of Jesus’ disciples. It was first 
performed at the Birmingham Festival on 3 October 1906, with the 
orchestra conducted by the composer, and soloists Agnes Nicholls (1877- 
1959), Muriel Foster (1877-1937), John Coates (1865-1941) and William 
Higley. The dedication is ‘A. M. D. G’, the Jesuit motto (To the greater 
glory of God). 


The work depicts the community of the early church, Pentecost, and the 
events of the next few days. Elgar had been planning a work for many 
years, showing the Apostles as ordinary men, reacting to extraordinary 
events. His ideas outgrew the confines of a single work: parts of The 
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Kingdom were written before The Apostles, and later Elgar considered 
them as the first two parts of a trilogy. The Kingdom became, in effect, its 
slow movement. In the event, the projected third part was never written. 
The work is scored for a large orchestra, of typically late Romantic 
proportions. There is a double chorus with semi-chorus, and four soloists 
representing: The Blessed Virgin (soprano), Mary Magdalene (contralto), 
St John (tenor), and St Peter (bass). The oratorio is in five parts, each 
played without a break, preceded by a prelude. 


— 


. In the Upper Room. The disciples meet and the new Apostle, Matthias, 
is chosen (Acts 1:15-26) 

2. At the Beautiful Gate. The two Marys remember Jesus's actions in the 
temple (Acts 3) 

. Pentecost. The disciples are visited by the Holy Spirit and preach to the 
multitudes (Acts 2) 

4. The Sign of Healing. Peter and John heal the lame man and are 
imprisoned (Acts 4: 1-22) 

. The Upper Room. Peter and John have been released; the disciples 
break bread and sing the Lord’s Prayer (Acts 4:23-37) 


ios) 


Nn 


As in Elgar’s other mature oratorios, the Prelude introduces the main 
musical themes and sets the mood. The music is lyrical and mystical, with 
less narrative drive than in The Apostles. Each part is introduced by an 
orchestral prelude of great beauty. Part 2 is made up a duet for Blessed 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene in which they recall Jesus’ healing 
ministry in the Temple. The most memorable moments are in Part 3, the 
ecstatic depiction of Pentecost. This section uses a technique similar to 
Bach’s in the Passions, with a role for the Evangelist, and St John’s 
outstanding solo “When the Comforter is come”. There is also use of a 
mystic chorus for a layered sound effect. Part 4 in the Temple sees Peter 
and John arrested, with the Virgin Mary’s glowing aria “The sun goeth 
down” meditating on the hours of darkness. Part 5 sees rejoicing at the 
release of Apostles, the depiction of the Sacrament of the Breaking of the 
Bread, and the devotional setting of the Lord’s Prayer. The work closes 
gently with the final acceptance of the divine love and authority. 


The solo for the Blessed Virgin Mary is a very special moment in sacred 
music, and in some ways pulls together all the themes of Elgar’s trilogy. 
The aria sees the composer responding to a very special text that 
incorporates the theology of creation and the call to personal witness, with 
allusions to the Psalms, the Song of Songs, the Prophets, the Gospel of 
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Matthew (the Beatitudes, Jesus’ Oliet Discourse, the Great Commission), 
and the Acts of the Apostles. 


The sun goeth down: 

Thou makest darkness 

and it is night: 

I commune with mine own heart, 

and meditate on Thee, 

in the night watches. 

Blessed are ye when men shall 
persecute you for His sake. 

They deliver them up to the council, 
for they are hated of men 
for His name’s sake; 

all this is come upon them— 

some shall they kill and crucify; 
Blessed are ye, reproached for the 
Name of Christ. 

Rejoice ye partakers of His sufferings, 
that when His glory shall be revealed 
ye may be glad also, 

with exceeding joy. 

How great are thy signs, 

How mighty are thy wonders; 

Who healeth all infirmities. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom 

shall be preached in the whole world; 
The kingdom and patience, 

which are in Jesus. 

The Branch of the Lord 

shall be beautiful and glorious. 

Thou makest darkness. 

I meditate on Thee; 

in the night Thy song shall be with me, 
a prayer unto the God of my life. 


The premiere, directed by Elgar, was a success, as was the first London 
performance the following November 1907. A German translation was 
undertaken by Julius Buths. The work continues to be sung by talented 
choral societies, particularly in England, although less frequently than The 
Dream of Gerontius. Some of Elgar's more percipient supporters, 
including Adrian Boult, have considered The Kingdom his greatest choral 
work, of more consistent quality than even Gerontius. [Figs 184-187] 
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Draeseke: Christus (1912) 


19 For in him [Jesus] all the fulness of God was pleased to dwell, 
20 and through him to reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or 
in heaven, making peace by the blood of his cross. (Colossians 1:19-20) 


Christus: Ein Mysterium in einem Vorspiele und drei Oratorien, Op.70- 
73, is a musical composition by Felix Draeseke consisting of a prelude and 
three oratorios completed in September 1899. This constitutes the 
composer’s most impressive accomplishment and took him over thirty 
years to prepare and five years to compose. Beginning as early as the 
1860s, Draeseke and his brother-in-law the Reverend Adolf Schollmeyer 
began gathering ideas for the project. According to the composer’s own 
programme notes, “The words of the piece have been taken exclusively 
from the Holy Scriptures.... Individual alterations of minor significance 
had to be converted to dramatic speech frequently; things not found in the 
Bible appear only very rarely”. Christus was first performed in Berlin in 
1912, with Bruno Kittel conducting. Later that same year, Kittel directed a 
second performance in Dresden. These were the only full performances in 
Draeseke’s lifetime. The next two complete performances came only in 
1990 and 1991—in Speyer and Heilbronn. 


Christus is composed of four separate sections: 


Prelude: The Birth and Death of the Lord 

First Oratorio: The Manifestation of the Christ 
Second Oratorio: Christ the Prophet 

Third Oratorio: Death and Triumph of the Lord 


Though the work is composed of a prologue and three oratorios, it bears 
more resemblance to Wagner’s Ring tetralogy than to traditional oratorio. 
Draeseke intended for it to fit into the category of Wagner’s Musikdrama, 
and in fact he used Leitmotif throughout the work. Because of its length, a 
performance of Christus spans three evenings. Draeseke preferred that his 
work be performed in a church. Unlike traditional oratorio, there is no 
narrator, no Evangelist, and no recitative. Instead, a chorus of 150-200 
members serves to advance the plot. 


Tod und Sieg des Herrn is the third oratorio, Op.73, of Draeseke’s 
Mysterium Christus, the story of the Passion of Christ. It contains three 
parts—the Betrayal, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. 
Each part is divided into four scenes: 
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1. The Betrayal 
1. Preparing for Passover 
2. The Last Supper 
3. Jesus in Gethsemane 
4. The Betrayal 


2. The Crucifixion 
1. Jesus before Caiaphas 
2. Jesus before Pilate 
3. The Walk to the Cross 
4. Jesus on the Cross 


3. The Resurrection 
1. The Resurrection 
2. Further Manifestations of the Resurrection 
3. Jesus reveals himself to his Disciples 
4. Ascension and Final Chorus 


The large chorus functions largely as a plot-enhancing device, replacing 
the role that had traditionally been filled by recitative. Only in the 
collective form of the Angels and the Faithful do the chorus play an 
observational role, commenting on the plot rather than becoming involved 
in it. Every other part assigned to the chorus becomes a character role. Of 
these, the Chorus of the Pharisees and the Chorus of the People play 
perhaps the largest part in the lead-up to the Crucifixion. Just as the crowd 
influenced Pontius Pilate, so in this oratorio does the chorus influence both 
Caiaphas and Pilate. The complex contrapuntal choral writing resembles 
the turbae (crowd) scenes of traditional oratorio, with one major 
difference: the cries and calls of the chorus lead directly to Christ’s 
conviction. [Fig. 188] 


Arthur Honegger’s Oratorios (1921-1938) 
1. Honegger: Le Roi David (1921) 


1 And David spoke to the LORD the words of this song on the day when the 
LORD delivered him from the hand of all his enemies, and from the hand 
of Saul. (2 Samuel 22:1) 


5 “Yea, does not my house stand so with God? For he has made with me 
an everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and secure. For will he not 
cause to prosper all my help and my desire?” (2 Samuel 23:5) 
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Arthur Honegger’s psaume dramatique in two parts, Le Roi David, with 
text by René Morax (1873-1963) based on the Bible, established him as a 
composer of importance. It was composed in Mézieéres, and is classified as 
an oratorio—or more specifically as a ‘dramatic psalm’. It was first 
performed in the Théatre de Jorat, Méziéres, on 11 June 1921. The libretto 
by Morax tells the Biblical story of King David’s life from the time he was 
a shepherd (1 Samuel 16), to his conquests in battle (1 Samuel 18); his rise 
to power (2 Samuel 1); his lust for another man’s wife (2 Samuel 11); his 
agony over his son Absalom’s death (2 Samuel 18); his disobedience to 
God (2 Samuel 24); and finally his own death (1 Kings 2). The work is 
separated into twenty-seven sections or movements and depends heavily 
on thematic elements, interspersed with settings of Psalms 23, 27, 51, 55, 
56, 120 and 121. 


Part 1: David as Shepherd, Captain and General 
. Introduction 

. The Song of David, the Shepherd (Psalm 23) 

. Psalm: All Praise to Him (after Clément Marot) 
Song of Victory 

. March 

. Psalm (56): “In the Lord I Put my Faith” 

. Psalm (55): “O Had I Wings Like a Dove” 

. Song of the Prophets 

. “Have Mercy on Me, my Lord” (Psalm 51) 

10. Saul's Camp 

11. Psalm (27): “God, the Lord Shall Be my Light” 
12. Incantation of the Witch of Endor 

13. March of the Philistines 

14. The Lamentations of Gilboa 


CAONIDARWNE 


Part 2: The Celebration of Victory 
15. Festival Song (Song of the Daughters of Israel) 
16. The Dance before the Ark 


Part 3: David, King and Prophet 

17. Song, Now my Voice in Song Upsoaring 

18. Song of the Handmaid 

19. Psalm of Penitence (51) 

20. Psalm (51): “Behold, in Evil I Was Born” 

21. Psalm (121): “O Shall I Raise mine Eyes unto the Mountains?” 
22. The Song of Ephraim 
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23. March of the Hebrews 

24. Psalm (120): “In my Distress” 

25. Psalm (56): “In this Terror, the Great God which I Adore” 
26. The Coronation of Solomon 

27. The Death of David 


The story is unfolded through the spoken part of a Narrator who serves the 
same function as the Evangelist in the Bach Passions. Much depends on 
the success of his acting skills. The work is structured around nine 
substantial settings of the Psalms. The most significant element of Le roi 
David is the combination of different styles of music in one complete 
work. Honegger uses compositional techniques ranging from Gregorian 
chant through Baroque to jazz. His adoption of all of these concepts 
allowed him to make a serious contribution to the Neo-Classical era. The 
music juxtaposes typically delicate, almost archaic styles with an 
aggressive barbaric modernity characterized by dense harmonies and 
emphatic rhythms. 


2. Honegger: Judith (1926) 


12 Then all the women of Israel gathered to see her, and blessed her, and 
some of them performed a dance for her; and she took branches in her 
hands and gave them to the women who were with her; 

13 and they crowned themselves with olive wreaths, she and those who 
were with her; and she went before all the people in the dance, leading all 
the women, while all the men of Israel followed, bearing their arms and 
wearing garlands and with songs on their lips. (Judith 15:12-13) 


Arthur Honegger also wrote a cantata Judith, with libretto by René Morax 
after his own play (1925) on the Book of Judith. The first performance was 
in Monte Carlo, at the Théatre du Casino on13 February 1926. This is 
another of the many literary and musical adaptations inspired by this 
famous story from the Greek Deutero-Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament. 


The story is based on the deeds of the Biblical heroine Judith. When 
Judith realizes that her town of Bethulia is about to surrender to the enemy 
led by the Assyrian general Holofernes, she decides to sacrifice herself to 
save it. She goes to the Assyrian camp, and seduces the general. As soon 
as he is overcome by wine, she cuts off his head and leaves the camp. Her 
people recover their courage, and finally defeat their enemy. Judith gives 
thanks to God, and puts on a veil as a sign of mourning for the dead. 
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Act 1 
1. Lamentations—Chor 
2. La Trompe d' Alarme 
3. Priére 
4. Cantique Funebre 
5. Invocation 


Act 2 
6. Fanfare 
7. Incantation 
8. Scéne de la Source 
9. Musique de Féte 
10. La Mort d'Holopherne 


Act 3 
11. Nocturne/Retour de Judith 
12. Cantique de la Bataille 
13. Interlude 
14. Cantique des Vierges 
15. Cantique de Victoire 


Both writer and composer were concemed with an accurate portrayal of 
the Biblical book and the ancient world in general. The score is notable for 
the several sinister ostinato figures representing the encroaching menace 
and danger of the Assyrians and Holofernes himself. Judith describes her 
murder of the general in a graphic recital, in the manner of Greek tragedy. 
This rather operatic version of the story was warmly received, and there 
were many further productions elsewhere. 


3. Honegger: Jeanne d'Arc au biicher (1938) 


11 "Blessed are you when men revile you and persecute you and utter all 
kinds of evil against you falsely on my account. 

12 Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is great in heaven, for so men 
persecuted the prophets who were before you. (Matthew 5:11-12) 


Jeanne d'Arc au bticher (Joan of Arc at the Stake) is an oratorio by Arthur 
Honegger, originally commissioned by Ida Rubinstein. The libretto is by 
the famous poet, dramatist and diplomat Paul Claudel (1868-1955). It was 
first performed on 12 May 1938 in Basel, with Rubinstein as Jeanne, Jean 
Périer in the speaking role of Brother Dominique, and the Basel Boys 
Choir, with Paul Sacher conducting. The work runs for about 70 minutes. 
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The drama takes place during the heroine St Jeanne d’Arc’s (1412-1431) 
last minutes on the stake, with flashbacks to her younger days and her 
trial. The piece opens with darkness settling over all of France. Joan meets 
Frére Dominic in the afterlife and recognizes him, at which point they look 
back on what led to her trial and death. A distinct point of view is 
presented. When Joan asks, “How did this happen?” Frere Dominic 
replies: “It was a game of cards that decided your fate,” alluding to the 
political quagmire in which Joan, an illiterate peasant teenager, found 
herself immersed. The adjudicator at Joan’s trial was named Cauchon 
(pig), and both Claudel and Honegger use the symbolic potential to the 
full. The assessors are all depicted as animals, with the ass leading the 
pack, and sheep commenting on the proceedings. Honegger and Claudel’s 
collaboration bring Joan to life in a vivid and emotional drama that 
concludes with the line from the Gospel of John, “There is no greater love 
than the one who gives his life for a friend” (15:13). Art may reference a 
specific time or event, but its application is timeless. The France of 1400 is 
used as a metaphor for France of 1935. 


The work is divided into prologue and eleven scenes: 


Prologue 

Scene 1: Les Voix du ciel (The Voices from Heaven) 

Scene 2: Le Livre (The Book) 

Scene 3: Les voix de la terre (The Voices of the Earth) 

Scene 4: Jeanne livrée aux bétes (Joan Given up to the Beasts) 

Scene 5: Jeanne aux poteau (Joan at the Place of Execution) 

Scene 6: Les Rois, ou l’invention du jeu de cartes (The Kings or the 
Invention of the Game of Cards) 

Scene 7: Catherine et Marguerite (Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret) 

Scene 8: Le Roi qi va-t-a Rheims (The King sets out for Rheims) 

Scene 9: L’Epée de Jeanne (Joan’s Sword) 

Scene 10: Trimazé (The Folk Song) 

Scene 11: Jeanne d’Arc en flammes (The Burning of Joan of Arc) 


Honegger entitled his work a ‘dramatic oratorio’, adding speaking roles 
and actors. This is a hybrid work: partly oratorio and partly opera. 
Claudel’s dramatic frame provided Honegger with a space—between 
heaven and earth, past and present—where he could mix styles, from the 
popular to the sublime. He used all his musical means: monody, harmony 
and counterpoint to build up great sculpted blocks of sound. The music is 
eclectic and inclusive, ranging from atonality to 1920s jazz, with military 
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fanfares and melodic sweeps in the style of Hollywood punctuating the 
storyline throughout. This powerful and noisy score uses satire, parody 
and imitation (of folksong). Honegger’s instrumentation creates a vibrant 
and unique sound world. He includes three saxophones plus an important 
part for the ondes martenot—an early electronic generator, an instrument 
of ghostly sound, invented in 1928, and resembling its cousin the theremin 
(and played at the premiere by its inventor Maurice Martenot). The 
weakness of the whole conception is the prominence given to the actors 
whose histrionic skills and clarity of enunciation are vital for the 
comprehension of the text. They are constantly called upon to shout over 
the loud and profuse orchestral commentary. 


The piece was an immediate success, with critics almost unanimous in 
praising a perfect cohesion between words and music. On 6 May 1939, 
after rehearsals at the Salle Pleyel in Paris, it was semi-staged with designs 
by Alexandre Benois at the Théatre Municipal in Orléans conducted by 
Louis Fourestier. An Italian film Giovanna d'Arco al rogo, directed by 
Roberto Rossellini and starring Ingrid Bergman (1954), is a live 
performance of the work at the San Carlo Theatre in Naples which also 
featured Giacinto Prandelli, Saturno Meletti and Plinio Clabassi. [Figs 
210-213] 


Zoltan Kodaly: Psalmus Hungaricus (1923) 


4 My heart is in anguish within me, the terrors of death have fallen upon me. 

5 Fear and trembling come upon me, and horror overwhelms me. 

6 And I say, “O that I had wings like a dove! I would fly away and be at 
rest.”’ (Psalm 55:4-6) 


Psalmus Hungaricus, Op. 13, is a choral work for tenor, chorus and 
orchestra by Zoltan Kodaly, composed in 1923. The Psalmus was 
commissioned to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the unification of 
Buda and Pest and Obuda. The premiere was a gala performance on 19 
November 1923, along with the Dance Suite by Béla Barték, and the 
Festival Overture by Erno Dohnanyi (who also conducted the concert). 
The first performance outside Hungary was directed by Volkmar Andreae 
in Ziirich on 18 June 1926. This was a turning-point in the international 
recognition of Kodaly as a composer, rather than as an ethnomusicologist 
and music educator. 


The text is a gloss of Psalm 55 (“Give ear to my prayer, O God”) by the 
16"-century poet, preacher, and translator Mihaly Vég (in 1561-67). 
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Kodaly chose a sacred text to mark a secular occasion; the Biblical 
passages of despair in the libretto, and the call to God, provided 
opportunities for the composer to address Hungary's tragic past and 
disastrous predicament after the Treaty of Trianon (1919), when the 
kingdom lost over 70% of its crown territory. The music thus reflects the 
national crisis during and after the First World War (the dissolution of 
Greater Hungary). The text further draws a parallel between the sorrows of 
King David and the suffering of the Magyars during the years of 
subjugation in Ottoman Hungary. The Psalmus Hungaricus in this way 
encompasses two and a half millennia of political distress. 


The work is in three parts. At the beginning of the first movement, a 
terse orchestral prelude yields quickly to a brief subdued choral entry. The 
solo tenor follows closely with the rhapsodic aria, “Oh, that I had wings 
like a dove” (Psalm 55:6). After the tenor’s solo section, the chorus 
responds with a brief, gentle passage, but the tenor reacts vehemently, 
indicting those sinners who plot the downfall of the innocent. This 
provokes a wordless female choral lamentation, their cries joined by the 
tenor which propels the work to the climactic choral assertion that “God 
shall hear, and afflict them” (Psalm 55:19). A dramatic monologue for the 
tenor ensues, continuing nearly to the end of the piece, when the chorus 
erupts. The second movement follows attacca without pause, in a 
contrasting pensive mood, with extended solos for clarinet and violin, over 
a shimmering undercurrent of harp and pizzicato strings. The tenor returns 
with a lyrical, yearning aria, “But reassure my heart” (Psalm 55:23), 
combing fervour and tenderness. The final movement features the entire 
chorus, alternating martial bombast with words of defiance. The work ends 
with a hushed prayer. 


Although Kodaly never literally quotes Hungarian folk-song in this work, 
he integrates folksy pentatonic motifs with plagal cadences. These 
combine to make this music an intense national expression for generations 
of Hungarians. Although one of Kodaly's genuine masterworks, the 
Psalmus Hungaricus has rarely been performed or recorded outside 
Hungary. 


Hermann Suter: Le Laudi di San Francesco d'Assisi (1924) 


35 Bless the Lord, all works of the Lord, 
Sing praises to him and highly exalt him for ever. 
36 Bless the Lord, you heavens, 


Sing praise to him and highly exalt him for ever. (Daniel 3:35-36) 
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Le Laudi, Op.25, or in the full title Le Laudi di San Francesco d’Assisi 
(The Praises of St. Francis of Assisi), is an oratorio by Hermann Suter, 
based on the Cantico del Sole of Francis of Assisi (1181-1226). First 
performed in Basel on 13 June 1924, it is one of Suter's most important 
works and has been given regularly in his home country. Suter composed 
the work to mark the 100" anniversary of the Basler Gesangverein (Basel 
Choral Society), to whom the work is dedicated. He was a central figure in 
the musical life of this city, as the director of the symphony concerts of the 
Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft, director of the Liedertafel, the municipal 
music school, and the conservatory. He directed the choir from 1902. The 
composition was completed in the summer of 1923 in Sils in the Engadine 
where Suter spent the holidays. It is scored for four solo voices (soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass), choir, children's choir, organ and orchestra. Suter 
provided the subtitle Cantico delle creature (Song of Creation), and gave 
the choir principal importance in the scoring. 


There are nine movements, according to the Praises of the canticle: 


1. Altissimo onnipotente, bon Signore (tenor, choir and children's choir) 

2. Laudato sia, mio Signore, per sora luna e le stelle (“In modo dorico”, 
soloists and choir) 

. Laudate sia, mio Signore, per frate vento (“Fuga”, soloists and choir) 

. Laudato sia, mio Signore, per sor' acqua (“Quartetto”, soloist) 

. Laudato sia, mio Signore, per frate foco (“Passacaglia”, choir) 

. Laudato sia, mio Signore, per sora nostra matre terra (Alto solo) 

. Laudato sia, mio Signore, per quelli che perdonano (tenor and female 
choir, soprano solo and a cappella choir) 

8. Laudato sia, mio Signore, per sora nostra morte corporale (bass, choir 

and children’s choir) 
9. Laudate e benedite mi Signore (children's choir, choir and soloists) 


NYDN HW 


The work is in the late-Romantic tradition, especially the New German 
School, unaffected by the emerging dodecaphony. Suter, like Honegger, 
drew on varied musical resources, including Gregorian chant, Impressionism, 
polyphony and counterpoint, for example in the quadruple fugue of 
Movement 3 and the Passacaglia in Movement 5. Pictorial and dramatic 
elements are used: Movement | evokes the sun; the sparkling of the stars 
is illustrated in Movement 2; the roar of the wind in 3; gurgling water in 4; 
and the blaze and sparks of fire in 5. A gentle alto aria centres on Earth in 
6. After the praise of nature, addressing the sun, the moon, stars and the 
four elements as brothers and sisters, man appears in Movement 7, shown 
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as forgiving and suffering. The death of the body, addressed as sister, is 
the topic of Movement 8, and general praise concludes the work in 9. 


Suter included archaic elements, like unaccompanied song similar to 
Gregorian chant, in a tenor solo at the very beginning, and also a cappella 
singing. He contrasts various choral and musical colours: a mixed choir 
with the bright sound of the ragazzi (boys); tenor with female choir; 
soprano with a cappella chorus. The last movement reaches a dramatic 
climax, but ends softly and pensively. The intensity of expression and 
sound has been compared to Brahms’s Ein deutsches Requiem, Liszt’s 
Christus, Franck’s Les Béatitudes and Verdi’s Messa da Requiem. The 
work made Suter known beyond Switzerland. Wilhelm Furtwangler 
conducted it on 20 January 1926 in Vienna, and directed other 
performances in the 1920s. Eight years later, Karl Straube presented it in 
Leipzig. It is given today, particularly in Switzerland, where it has a 
continuous performance tradition. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams: Flos Campi (1925) 


2 O that you would kiss me with the kisses of your mouth! For your love is 
better than wine (Song of Songs 1:2) 


Flos Campi (Flowers of the Field) is a suite for solo viola, small chorus 
and chamber orchestra, by Ralph Vaughan Williams, inspired by verses 
from the Song of Songs. The first performance on 10 October 1925 was 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood, with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, violist 
Lionel Tertis, and voices from the Royal College of Music. It is neither a 
concerto nor a choral piece, although the viola features prominently, as 
does a wordless choir. The piece is divided into six movements, played 
without pause, each headed by a verse from the Song of Songs (or Song of 
Solomon): 


1. Sicut Lilium in spinas (Lento) 

2. Jam enim hiems transiit (Andante con moto) 

3. Quaesivi quem diligit anima mea (Lento - Allegro moderato) 
4. Et lectulum Salomonis (Moderato alla marcia) 

5. Revertere, revertere Sulamitis! (Andante quasi lento) 

6. Pone me ut signaculum (Moderato tranquillo) 


A series of quotations is intended to be read by the listener, and is not part 
of the performance. The chosen passages are: 
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1. Sicut Lilium inter spinas, sic amica mea inter filias ... Fulcite me 
floribus, stipate me malis, quia amore langueo. (“As the lily among 
thorns, so is my love among the daughters... Stay me with flagons, 
comfort me with apples; for I am sick with love” Song 2:1, 5) 

2. Jam enim hiems transiit; imber abiit, et recessit; Flores 
apparuerunt in terra nostra, Tempus putationis advenit; Vox 
turturis audita est in terra nostra. (“For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of 
pruning has come, and the voice of the turtle dove is heard in our 
land” Song 2:11-12) 

3. Quaesivi quem diligit anima mea; quaesivi illum, et non inveni ... 
‘Adjuro vos, filiae Jerusalem, si inveneritis dilectum meum, ut 
nuntietis et quia amore langueo' ... Quo abiit dilectus tuus, O 
pulcherrima mulierum? Quo declinavit dilectus tuus? et quaeremus 
eum tecum. (“I sought him whom my soul loveth, but I found him 
not ... ‘I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my 
beloved, that ye tell him I am sick with love’ ... Whither is thy 
beloved gone, O thou fairest among women? Whither is thy 
beloved tured aside? that we may seek him with thee” Song 6:6b, 
8; 2:5b) 

4. En lectulum Salomonis sexaginta fortes ambiunt ... omnes tenentes 
gladios, et ad bella doctissimi. (“Behold his bed [palanquin], which 
is Solomon’s, three score valiant men are about it ... They all hold 
swords, being expert in war” Song 3:7-8) 

5. Revertere, revertere Sulamitis! Revertere, revertere ut intueamur te 
... Quam pulchri sunt gressus tui in calceamentis, filia principis. 
(“Return, return, O Shulamite! Return, return, that we may look 
upon thee ... How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O Prince’s 
daughter” Song 6:13; 7:1a) 

6. Pone me ut signaculum super cor tuum. (“Set me as a seal upon 
thine heart” Song 8:6) 


The opening bars, a duet between the solo viola and the oboe, are a classic 
example of bitonality, capturing the ambiguous mood of yearning and 
erotic languishing that prevails in the Shir Shirim. One melody moves into 
another throughout the suite, eventually rising to ecstatic consummation, 
typical of the love poetry of this Biblical book. The piece is unabashedly 
sensual, and lushly orchestrated, entirely appropriate to the subject matter. 
In addition to the solo viola, the score sustains effects of orchestral colour 
and sonority, with flute (doubling piccolo), oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
trumpet, percussion (bass drum, tabor, cymbals, and triangle), harp, 
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celesta, and strings. The 8-part wordless chorus consists of 20 to 26 
singers. The work lasts approximately 20 minutes. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams: Sancta Civitas (1926) 


10 And in the Spirit he carried me away to a great, high mountain, and 
showed me the holy city Jerusalem coming down out of heaven from God. 
(Revelation 21:10) 


Sancta Civitas (The Holy City) is an oratorio by Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
Written between 1923 and 1925, it was first performed in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford on 7 May 1926, during the General Strike. Although its 
title is in Latin, the libretto is entirely in English, based upon texts from 
the Book of Revelation. The words are drawn from several translations, 
including Tavener's Bible. Late in life, Vaughan Williams called this the 
favourite among his choral works. Sancta Civitas is scored for a full 
orchestra, with optional organ, as well as a mixed chorus, a semi-chorus, a 
“distant chorus” of boys (accompanied by an offstage trumpet), a baritone 
solo (in the role of a narrator), and a tenor soloist. The work lasts 
approximately 30 to 35 minutes. Although presented in the score as a 
single continuous piece, it can be divided it into ten sections: 


. “I was in the spirit” (Lento) (Rev 1:10) 

. “And I saw Heaven opened” (A/legro) (Rev 4:1) 

“And I saw an angel standing in the sun” (Meno mosso) (Rev 19:17) 

. “Babylon the great is fallen” (Lento) (Rev 18:2) 

. “Rejoice over her O Heavens” (Allegro moderato) 

. “And I saw a new heaven” (Adagio) (Rev 21:1) 

. “Therefore are they before the throne of God” (Poco meno largo) (Rev 
7:15) 

8. “And I saw a pure river” (Rev 22:1) 

9. “Holy, Holy, Holy” (Andante sostenuto) (Rev 4:8) 

10. “Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory” (Poco animato) (Rev 4:8) 


NDANWARWNE 


The music manifests archaic features, looking back to the composers of 
the Tudor era, while also responding to the text in a contemporary manner 
with characteristic dissonance and harshness. The first section generates a 
deceptive calm and mystical remoteness before quickening and rising to an 
urgent climax in describing the unchangeable nature of the divinity. There 
is lament for the destruction of the all-too human city of Babylon, then a 
shift in key from A-flat to E major. A solo violin leads into a radiant 
mystical song describing the New Heaven and the New Earth. A distant 
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chorus then proclaims a hymn of praise for Lord and his promise of an 
imminent return, before fading into eternity. 


Walton: Belshazzar’s Feast (1931) 


1 King Belshazzar gave a great banquet for a thousand of his lords, with 
whom he drank. 

2 Under the influence of the wine, he ordered the gold and silver vessels 
which Nebuchadnezzar, his father, had taken from the temple in Jerusalem, 
to be brought in so that the king, his lords, his wives and his entertainers 
might drink from them. (Daniel 5:1-2) 


Belshazzar's Feast is a cantata by William Walton. The text was selected 
by Osbert Sitwell from the Bible, primarily from the Book of Daniel 5, 
Isaiah 47 and Psalm 137. It was first performed at the Leeds Festival on 8 
October 1931, with the baritone Dennis Noble, the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the Leeds Festival Chorus, conducted by Malcolm Sargent. 
The work has remained one of Walton's most celebrated compositions, and 
is dedicated to the composer's friend and benefactor, Gerald Berners. 


In the story of Belshazzar's Feast, the Jews are in exile in Babylon. During 
a feast at which Belshazzar, the Babylonian king, commits sacrilege by 
using the sacred vessels stolen from the Temple in Jerusalem to praise the 
heathen gods, a mysterious writing appears on the wall predicting his fate. 
The king is miraculously killed, the kingdom falls to the Medes and 
Persians, and the Jews regain their freedom. Although they are not 
specified in the published score, there is a clear delineation between ten 
sections: 


1. “Thus spake Isaiah” (Isaiah 47) 

2. “If I forget thee O Jerusalem” (Psalm 137) 

3. “Babylon was a great city” 

4. “In Babylon, Belshazzar the King made a great feast” (Daniel 5) 
5. “Praise ye” 

6. “Thus in Babylon, the mighty city” 

7. “And in that same hour” (Daniel 5:30) 

8. “Then sing aloud to God our strength” (Psalm 81) 

9. “The trumpeters and pipers were silent” 

10. “Then sing aloud to God our strength” 
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The ten distinct sections are played continuously. After a brief, recited 
introduction, the chorus and baritone sing of their homeland Zion, in an 
emotional setting of Psalm 137 (“By the waters of Babylon, there we sat 
down: yea, we wept’), and angrily express their bitterness toward their 
captors. The narrative then begins, and in a prolonged sequence we hear 
their horror, and then outrage, at the profanities of the king, followed by an 
exuberant march section depicting the king and his court praising their 
gods. The section is framed by a descending figure of four notes that, 
through repetition, passes down through the orchestra, immediately 
establishing a jazz influence with a flattened first note and marked 
syncopation. This leads to an eerie depiction of the Writing on the Wall 
(most economically orchestrated), and the death that night of Belshazzar 
(the story of Daniel interpreting the writing is omitted). The people 
celebrate their freedom, in a joyous song of praise interrupted by a lament 
over the fall of a great city (derived from Psalm 81 and the Book of 
Revelation). The chorus represents the Jewish People throughout, although 
they adopt the tone of the Babylonians when telling the story of the feast. 
The baritone soloist has the role of narrator. 


After they had praised their strange gods, 

The idols and the devils, 

False gods who can neither see nor hear, 

Called they for the timbrel and the pleasant harp 
To extol the glory of the King. 

Then they pledged the King before the people, 
Crying, ‘Thou, O King, art King of Kings: 

O King, live for ever...’ 


And in that same hour, as they feasted 
Came forth fingers of a man's hand 
And the King saw 

The part of the hand that wrote. 


And this was the writing that was written: 
'MENE, MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN' 
'THOU ART WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE 
AND FOUND WANTING". 

In that night was Belshazzar the King slain 
And his Kingdom divided. 


A feature of the work is the focus on lists and catalogues—of objects, 
materials and colours—conjuring up a sense of plenitude and obsession, 
an iteration that affects the style and feel of the piece. The music 
throughout is strongly rhythmic, and richly orchestrated. Both rhythms and 
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harmonies reflect Walton’s interest in jazz and other popular music, 
appropriated to the narration of a religious story. Despite the jagged rhythms 
and strident orchestral effects, the work is essentially conventional in its 
tonality. Diatonicism is central, with string tremolandi, brass fanfares and 
masterly use of unaccompanied declaration working effectively. The chilling 
orchestral sounds which introduce the Writing on the Wall derive from the 
example of Richard Strauss’s Salome (1905). [Figs 214-215] 


Olivier Messiaen’s Meditations (1934-1944) 


Messiaen: La Nativité du Seigneur (1935); 
Vingt Regards sur lV’enfant Jésus (1944); L’Ascension (1934); 
Quatuor pour la fin du temps (1941) 


39 And when they had performed everything according to the law of the 
Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their own city, Nazareth. 

40 And the child grew and became strong, filled with wisdom; and the 
favour of God was upon him. (Luke 2:39-40) 


Olivier Messiaen wrote several works for solo instrument or chamber 
combination, cycles of meditations relating to various aspects his personal 
mystical understanding of the Catholic faith—and all deriving from the 
Biblical record of the life and work of Jesus. In the manner of the ancient 
practice established by Heinrich Ignaz Franz von Biber in the Rosary 
Sonatas (1676) (for solo violin), Joseph Haydn in Die sieben letzten 
Worten unseres Erldsers am Kreuze (1783) (for orchestra, also in 
arrangements for string quartet, chorus and piano), and Ralph Vaughan 
Williams in Flos Campi (1925) (for viola, chorus and orchestra), each of 
these Messiaen works comes in an extended suite, the various movements 
of which are labelled with subtitles deriving from the composer’s spiritual 
perceptions. Messiaen’s music makes use of a wide range of resources, 
from Gregorian chant to Oriental rhythms. An aspect of his mysticism 
strove to find relationships between progressions of musical sounds and 
religious concepts, with a new terminology of transposed modes. These 
exploit asymmetrical rhythms, with triadic harmonies combined in 
dissonant polytonal structures, always seeking new sonorities, and often 
using exotic percussion and electronic generators. 


La Nativité du Seigneur (The Nativity of the Lord/The Birth of the 
Saviour) (work for organ, 1935) 


1. La vierge et l'enfant (The Virgin and Child) 
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2. Les bergers (The Shepherds) 

3. Desseins éternels (Eternal Designs) 

4. Le verbe (The Word) 

5. Les enfants de Dieu (The Children of God) 

6. Les anges (The Angels) 

7. Jésus accepte la souffrance (Jesus accepts suffering) 
8. Les mages (The Magi) 

9. Dieu parmi nous (God Among Us) 


Vingt Regards sur l’enfant Jésus (Twenty Contemplations of the Child 
Jesus) (piano pieces, 1944) 


1. Regard du Pére (Contemplation of the Father) 

2. Regard de I'étoile (Contemplation of the star) 

3. L'échange (The exchange) 

4. Regard de la Vierge (Contemplation of the Virgin) 

5. Regard du Fils sur le Fils (Contemplation of the Son upon the Son) 

6. Par Lui tout a été fait (Through Him everything was made) 

7. Regard de la Croix (Contemplation of the Cross) 

8. Regard des hauteurs (Contemplation of the heights) 

9. Regard du temps (Contemplation of time) 

10. Regard de l’Esprit de joie (Contemplation of the joyful Spirit) 

11. Premiére communion de la Vierge (The Virgin’s first communion) 

12. La parole toute-puissante (The all-powerful word) 

13. Noé/ (Christmas) 

14. Regard des Anges (Contemplation of the Angels) 

15. Le baiser de 1’Enfant-Jésus (The kiss of the Infant Jesus) 

16. Regard des prophétes, des bergers et des Mages (Contemplation of 

the prophets, the shepherds and the Magi) 
17. Regard du silence (Contemplation of silence) 
18. Regard de l’Onction terrible (Contemplation of the awesome 
Anointing) 

19. Je dors, mais mon ceur veille (I sleep, but my heart keeps watch) 

20. Regard de l’Eglise d'amour (Contemplation of the Church of love) 
L’Ascension (four meditations for orchestra, also arranged. for organ, 
1933-34) 


1. Majesté du Christ demandant sa gloire a son Pére (The majesty of 
Christ demanding its glory of the Father) 

2. Alleluias sereins d’une dGme qui desire le ciel (Serene alleluias of a 
soul that longs for heaven) 
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3. Alleluia sur la trompette, alleluia sur la cymbale (Alleluia on the 
trumpet, alleluia on the cymbal) 

4. Priére du Christ montant vers son Pere (Prayer of Christ ascending 
towards his Father) 

3) alternative: Transports de joie d'une ame devant la gloire du Christ 
qui est la sienne (Outbursts of joy from a soul before the glory of 
Christ which is its own glory) 


Quatuor pour la fin du temps (Quartet for the End of Time) (chamber 
music cycle: for clarinet, violin, cello and piano) (composed in a prisoner 
of war camp in Silesia, and performed there with the composer at the 
piano, 15 January 1941) 


1. Liturgie de cristal (Liturgy of crystal) 

2. Vocalise, pour l'Ange qui annonce la fin du Temps (Vocalise for the 
Angel who announces the end of time) 

3. Abime des oiseaux (Abyss of the birds) 

4. Interméde (Intermezzo) 

5. Louange a !’Eternité de Jésus (Praise of Jesus’ eternity) 

6. Danse de la fureur, pour les sept trompettes (Furious dance for the 
Seven Trumpets) 

7. Fouillis d’arcs-en-ciel, pour l'Ange qui annonce la fin du Temps 
(Arcs of confusion in heaven for the Angel who announces the end 
of time) 

8. Louange a I'Immortalité de Jésus (Praise for the immortality of 
Jesus) [Figs 216-218] 


Franz Schmidt: Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln (1938) 


1 And I saw in the right hand of him who was seated on the throne a scroll 
written within and on the back, sealed with seven seals; 

2 and I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice, "Who is worthy 
to open the scroll and break its seals?" (Revelation 5:1-2) 


Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln (The Book with Seven Seals) is an oratorio in 
by the Austrian composer Franz Schmidt, on themes from the Book of 
Revelation of Saint John. It was completed in 1937 and first presented on 
15 June 1938 in Vienna, eight months before the composer’s death. The 
work is scored for Heldentenor solo, soprano, alto, tenor, and bass solos, 
mixed choir, organ and large orchestra. It is an attempt to present in 
condensed form the whole of the Revelation of St John: an apocalyptic 
vision of the revolt in heaven, the end of the world, the Last Judgement, 
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and the creation of a new heaven and new earth. The work seems to 
foretell in powerful terms the disasters that the Second World War was 
about to unleash on the world. 


The oratorio is arranged in two main parts, with a prologue in heaven 
and concluding epilogue. The two parts are framed within the opening 
and closing music (Greeting and Farewell) of St John reporting to the 
Seven Christian Churches. John is cast as a heroic tenor spanning several 
octaves in range, and functions in the manner of the Evangelist in Bach’s 
Passions. He contrasts with the calm detached bass Voice of the Lord. 
John is ever-present throughout the scenario. 


Prologue in Heaven (Revelation 1, 4) 

The principal soloist is Saint John who, as narrator, opens with words of 
devotion to God the eternal, and to Christ the redeemer. The Voice of 
God (bass) announces that He is the Alpha and Omega, and will show 
what must come. John then paints the vision of the throne in heaven, the 
rainbow, the 24 elders, the seven spirits, the sea of glass and the four 
living creatures. In turn the creatures and the elders sing praises. Angels 
then ask who is worthy to open the Book with Seven Seals which is in the 
hand of Him who sits on the Throne. John observes that no-one is found 
worthy, but then sees the Lamb that was slain, standing before the throne, 
that redeemed mankind with its blood. John leads and the Chorus repeats 
and develops the phrases as the Lamb takes the Book (Chorus: “Die 
Vision des Lammes”). John describes how everything falls down and 
worships, and introduces the chorus of adoration of the Lamb, so ending 
the prologue. 


Part 1 

The first part concerns the opening of the first Six Seals: the History of 
Mankind and The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (Revelation 5, 6, 7). 
After a great organ passage the First Seal is broken, and John describes 
the appearance of the White Horse and its crowned rider. The creature 
announces the Anarchist. He rides as a warrior in righteousness, with his 
heavenly hosts, to fight in the Name of God. John tells how the Lamb 
opens the Second Seal, and the Fire-Red Horse and rider (War) emerges, 
followed by his hellish hosts, ‘who shall drive all peace from the world, so 
that men shall all be driven into war against one another’. He is given a 
great sword. Choruses of warriors extolling death and plunder demand that 
children be torn from their mothers’ love and protection, as the women’s 
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choruses seek to protect them and cry out their sorrow and torment 
(Chorus: “Der Krieg”). 


The Third and Fourth Riders signify what follows upon the world plunged 
into war. John tells of the Third Seal, and of the Black Horse and its rider, 
with scales in his hand. The rider announces a small portion of wheat and 
barley for all, and a Mother and Daughter sing a piteous lament 
(Duoszene: “Mutter und Tochter”) to the Father in heaven as they starve 
from famine. John then describes the opening of the Fourth Seal, the Pale 
Horse and rider, and the kingdom of death and pestilence which come in 
his wake. Tenor and bass soloists, survivors on the corpse-field 
(Duoszene:” Uberlebenden auf dem Leichenfelde”) sing of the death 
unleashed upon all mankind, but for a small remnant “He that shall endure 
to the end shall be saved” (Matthew 24:13; Mark 13:13). 


The Fifth Seal is broken, and John reveals the choir of souls of the 
Christian martyrs beneath the altar, which cry out for vengeance upon the 
earth (Chorus: “Der Aufruhr im Himmel”). The voice of God bids them 
wait a little while until their brothers and fellow warriors shall join them. 
John tells of the opening of the Sixth Seal, and ‘Behold, a great 
earthquake, deluge and world-burning’. The first part of the oratorio ends 
in a violently-agitated chorus (“Der Weltuntergang”), cut through by 
angular trumpet-figures, as the moon goes red with blood, everything 
crashes in storms, the stars fall to earth, the sea overflows, the sun goes 
black, and all mankind comes together before the face of the God of Gods 
in the Day of Anger. 


The finale to Part 1, the opening of the Sixth Seal, is particularly 
dramatic in its eschatological depiction, its musical evocation of cosmic 
tumult in the heavens and on the earth. 


12 When he opened the sixth seal, I looked, and behold, there was a great 
earthquake, and the sun became black as sackcloth, the full moon became 
like blood, 

13 and the stars of the sky fell to the earth as the fig tree sheds its winter 
fruit when shaken by a gale; 

14 the sky vanished like a scroll that is rolled up, and every mountain and 
island was removed from its place. (Revelation 5:12-14) 


Part 2 
The narrative is an allegory for the history of the true believers and 
their Church, from the birth of Jesus Christ; of their struggle against 
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the followers of the Devil and his false teachers; and of the ultimate 
victory of the righteous (Revelation 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22). 

The second part opens in a climactic organ passage introducing a long 
narrative for John with orchestra. At the opening of the Seventh Seal, he 
describes a great silence in heaven. John describes signs in the heavens, 
the appearance of a Woman, sun and moon at her feet and crowned with 
twelve stars around her head, and also of a great Dragon with seven 
crowned heads. The Dragon's tail strikes the stars down to earth. The 
Woman bears a child, a son, who is drawn up to the throne of God. The 
Woman flees to a wilderness where a place is appointed for her. Then 
there is war in heaven, and Michael and his angels fight with the Dragon 
(signifying Satan) and his angels. The Dragon is cast down onto the earth, 
and has no more place in heaven. And the Dragon, seeing this, pursues the 
woman, and makes war on those who keep God's word and bear the sign 
of Christ. He sees the heaven open: the King of Kings ride out on the 
white horse, and all the Dragon’s followers are slain. An angel comes 
down from heaven, and binds the Dragon for a thousand years, and casts 
him into the eternal pit and closed it up so that he shall never more trouble 
the people of the earth. 


John’s narration returns to the stillness of heaven, the end of all earthly 
time. He tells that Seven Angels appear and are given trumpets. Each 
sounding signifies great sorrows upon the world and its people. The 
soloists announce the woes, building from alto through to quartet: a rain of 
blood and fire (punishment for the sins of mankind, responds the chorus); 
a glowing mountain appears in the ocean, and all ships founder, and all 
lives are lost in the sea and the water is turned to blood (Response: “Great 
God, your judgements are righteous’’); the star named Wormwood falls to 
earth, and poisons all waters, and whoever drinks it, dies (Response: 
“Lord, your punishment is truly righteous”); “Woe to you, sun moon and 
stars are lost!”, sings the quartet of solo voices. The fifth and sixth blasts 
and their woes are given entirely to the chorus: the plague of hosts 
devouring the people, and the armies of riders seeking out and slaying 
them. Then the seventh trumpet sounds, which announces the fulfilment of 
God’s plans foretold by the prophets. The chorus sings that God rules the 
world and mankind praises God, in the summons to the Last Judgement 
(Chorus and Quadruple Fugue: “Der Appell zum Jiingsten Gericht’”). John 
then narrates that earth and heaven disappear before the face of Him that 
sits on the throne, and the sea and hell give up their dead, and all the dead 
stand before the throne, and another book, the Book of Life, is opened. 
Those whose names are not found written there, shall be thrown into the 
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sea of fire. John sees a new heaven and a new earth, and all those whose 
names are written in the Book of Life go there to have eternal life. The 
voice of God speaks, saying that He is the Alpha and the Omega and will 
give to them that thirst the water of life, and they will become His people, 
and He will wipe away their tears, and there shall be no more death nor 
sorrow. “Behold, He makes all things new. Whoever shall overcome shall 
be taken up as an Heir” (“Soll es zum Erbe empfangen”), and “He shall be 
his God, and he will become His son”. Then follows an ecstatic Hallelujah 
chorus (Chorus: “Hallelujah’”’), in which the choir sings praises to God, 
followed by a subdued male chorus of thanksgiving on three notes, in the 
manner of plainchant. Introduced by a light fanfare as at the opening, John 
makes his Farewell, a declaration that all this was the revelation given to 
him, and was the sacred exposition of the prophets. The chorus sings 
“Amen!” 


Ich bin es, Johannes, der all dies hérte und sah und er der es euch nun 
offenbart. Hért aud meine Worte! Sie sind wahr und zuverldssig, denn 
Gott, der Herr der Geister, zeigte seinem Knecht, dem Propheten, alles, 
was in Bdlde muss geschehen. Und wahrlich selig, wer die Worte versteht 
des Propheten! Bewahret die Weissagung! Und die Gnade Gottes, des 
Herrn, sei mit euch allen! Amen! 


The work contains overwhelming effects, like huge choruses (the dark 
fugue at the end of Part 1 that describes the earthquake, fire and flood 
engulfing the world). These are contrasted with intimate and pathetic 
episodes (like the lament for mother and daughter, the meeting of two 
survivors after battle), and uncanny mystical effects: like the organ prelude 
to Part 2; the depiction of the great silence in Heaven after the opening of 
the Seventh Seal; and John’s narration of the Appearance of the Dragon 
(with its very Wagnerian orchestral depiction). There is also evocative 
scoring like thunderous use of the percussion; harsh, driven ostinati; the 
xylophone to suggest the Pale Horse of Death; the soft tender string 
writing that accompanies the vision of the Woman Crowned with Stars; 
the woodwind pastorale for the birth of the Child; the Hallelujah Chorus in 
gypsy rhythm (a technique familiar from the same composer’s opera Notre 
Dame, 1914), with its obsessively upward rushing strings; the hushed 
simplicity of the male chorus before John’s Farewell. The work is a 
majestic representative of the great German-Austrian oratorio tradition 
stretching back through Brahms and Bruckner to Haydn, Handel and Bach, 
and also owes much to the choral symphonies of Beethoven and Mahler. 
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A famous performance of Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln took place at the 
Salzburg Festival on 23 August 1959: it was conducted by Dmitri 
Mitropoulos, with renowned opera singers taking the solo parts; Anton 
Dermota (Evangelist), Walter Berry (the Voice of the Lord), Hilde 
Gueden, Ira Malaniuk and Fritz Wunderlich, with the Singverein der 
Musikfreunde Wien and the Wiener Philharmoniker. [Figs 192-193] 


Arnold Schoenberg: Die Jakobsleiter (1914/1944) 


12 And he [Jacob] dreamed that there was a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold, the angels of God were 
ascending and descending on it! 

13 And behold, the LORD stood above it and said, "I am the LORD, the 
God of Abraham your father and the God of Isaac; the land on which you 
lie I will give to you and to your descendants. (Genesis 28:12-13) 


Die Jakobsleiter (Jacob’s Ladder) is an oratorio by Arnold Schoenberg. It 
marks his transition from a contextual or free atonality to the twelve-tone 
technique anticipated in the use of hexachords. The piece is also notable 
for its method of developing variation. Though ultimately unfinished by 
Schoenberg, the piece was prepared for performance by the composer’s 
student Winfried Zillig at the request of Gertrude Schoenberg. The 
composer began the libretto in 1914-15, published it in 1917, and started 
on the music in 1915, finishing most of his work in 1926. He completed a 
small amount of orchestration in 1944, leaving 700 measures at his death. 
The remaining fragment (160 bars) received a partial concert premiere in 
1958, and in Vienna on 16 June 1961 conducted by Rafael Kubelik. All 
performances of the whole piece were concert versions. These were 
followed in 1968 by a “scenic” staging. [Figs 198-199] 


David Palmer: Holy Boy (1977) 


49 And he said to them, "How is it that you sought me? Did you not know 
that I must be in my Father's house?" 

50 And they did not understand the saying which he spoke to them. 

51 And he went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was obedient 
to them; and his mother kept all these things in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God 
and man. (Luke 2:49-52) 


Holy Boy is a Christmas Oratorio by David Palmer. The piece follows the 
history of salvation from King David up until the prophecies of Isaiah and 
the Jews waiting for the arrival of the Messiah. Chronologically it then 
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changes to the late 1 century BC and early 1“ century AD. The work was 


first p 


Act 1 


erformed in 1977. 


briefly describes the history of the Jewish nation and their faith 


before the coming of Christ. 


e 


ONNMNBWLY 


9. 

10 
11 
12 
13 


. Shepherd, Lonely Shepherd 

. So the Bible Says (Part 1) 

. The King of Israel (recitative) 

. Go to Bethlehem 

. So David was Anointed 

. Song of the Kings Part | (recit.) 

. The Lord is my Shepherd 

. So David freed the King from his rage (recit.) 


Song of the Kings Part 2 (recit.) 
. So the Bible Says (Part 2) 

. He Could Tell 

. Immanuel (Part 1) 

. Ever Bowing, Ever Scraping 


14. Immanuel (Part 2) 


Act 2 


follows the life of Jesus, his earthly parents and those who met 


them, until the Flight to Egypt. 


14 


a. Prelude to Act Two 

. Ina Town Called Nazareth 

. Hail Mary 

. The Son of God 

. How Can it Be? (Part 1) 

. Order from Rome 

. So the Bible Says (Part 3) 

. Bethlehem is a Long Way 

. Shelter me Friend 

. In the Darkness 

. Sleep, Peacefully Sleep 

. Shepherds’ Dance (instrumental) 

. Shepherds, Lonely Shepherds 

. Surely Angels must know 

. Far Away, from Eastern Lands 

. Holy Child 

. Holy Child/In the Darkness/Now we see the Shepherds 
. Song of the Kings (Part 3) (recit.) 

. Slaughter of the Innocents (instrumental) 
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33. Now the Baby Boys are Slaughtered (recit.) 
34. How Can it Be? (Part 2) 

35. We Will Return 

36. Holy Boy 


There is a companion oratorio, Holy Man, which picks up the story later in 
Jesus’ life. The work continues the traditions established by Berlioz in 
L’Enfance du Christ (1854) and Honegger in Le Rois David (1921). 


Arvo Part: Passio (1989) 


16 Then Pilate handed Jesus over to them to be crucified. 

17 So they took Jesus, and he went out, bearing his own cross, to the place 
called the place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew Gol'gotha. (John 
19:16-17) 


Passio Domini Nostri Jesu Christi secundum Joannem (The Passion of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ According to John), also known as the St. John 
Passion or simply Passio (1989), is a setting of the Johannine Passion by 
Arvo Part for solo baritone (Jesus), solo tenor (Pilate), solo vocal quartet 
(Evangelist), choir, violin, oboe, cello, bassoon and organ. When Part left 
Estonia for Austria in 1980, he took with him the first sketches for the Sv. 
John Passion, which would become the culmination of his tintinnabuli 
style (the principle that the melody and the accompaniment are one). He 
finished the work in 1982 and it was published in 1989. Since then, it has 
been recorded three times, and remains one of his most popular works. 
Settings of the Passion are part of a very early tradition in the Church. In 
the same way that Part was inspired by medieval music in his creation of 
tintinnabuli, here too he was inspired by the earliest monophonic settings of 
the Passion. The St. John Passion is a durchkomponiert (through-composed) 
version of the text of the Gospel of John 18-19, preceded by a short 
introduction (Exordium) and followed by a brief conclusion (Conclusio). 
The work lasts about 70 minutes and is not broken into movements, but 
divides into four main sections. 


1. Jesus is betrayed and arrested in Gethsemane (Exordium John 18:1-2) 
Passio Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
2. Jesus is interrogated by the High Priest and denied by Peter (John 
18:13-27) 
Et adduxerunt eum ad Annam primum 
3. Jesus is judged by Pilate and reviled by the people (John 18:28— 
19:15) 
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Adducunt ergo Jesum a Caipha in praetorium 
4. Jesus is crucified at Golgotha (Conclusio John 19:16-30) 
Tunc ergo tradidit ut crucifigeretur 


In composing the work, Part felt the text itself must determine the musical 
structure, even the duration of the silences between the words. Textual 
setting and declamation were foremost in the composer’s mind: all of the 
musical elements in the piece, from rhythm to pitch, are in some way 
determined by the text. Tonally, the work centres on a series of 
overlapping fifths: D-A-E-B. The rhythmic values are established by the 
words themselves. Each character has a basic note value, and this is 
lengthened depending on the punctuation and its position within the 
phrase. Since a period at the end of a sentence generates a note longer than 
does a comma in the middle of it, the hierarchy of the textual phrases is 
reflected in the music. In the last word in a phrase ending with a question 
mark, each syllable is of medium length. Otherwise all syllables are short. 


The Evangelist’s text is divided into four sections (50 phrases each), plus a 
final concluding section of 10 phrases, a total of 210. Each section begins 
with a different solo voice, an instrument then joins it, and this pattern 
continues until all eight are sounding. The alto and bass voices and oboe 
and bassoon are always M-voices (Paul Hillier, Part’s biographer, uses this 
term, referring to the ‘melody voice’ in a ¢intinnabuli configuration). The 
soprano and tenor voices and violin and cello are always T-voices (the 
‘harmonizing voice’). Christ has the longest and lowest notes, creating a stark 
contrast with the other characters. The pitch centre for Christ is E, 
accompanied by a drone and a T-voice in the organ. Pilate, like Christ, is 
accompanied only by the organ, but sings in faster rhythmic values and has a 
higher tessitura. Pilate’s part is the most unstable in the piece. [Figs 229-230] 


James MacMillan: Seven Last Words from the Cross (1994) 


19 Pilate also wrote a title and put it on the cross; it read, "Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews." 

20 Many of the Jews read this title, for the place where Jesus was crucified 
was near the city; and it was written in Hebrew, in Latin, and in Greek. 

21 The chief priests of the Jews then said to Pilate, "Do not write, ‘The 
King of the Jews,' but, ‘This man said, I am King of the Jews." 

22 Pilate answered, "What I have written I have written." (John 19:19-22) 


James MacMillan’s Seven Last Words from the Cross was commissioned 
by BBC Television and first screened in seven nightly episodes during 
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Holy Week 1994, performed by Cappella Nova and the BT Scottish 
Ensemble under Alan Tavener. The traditional text is compiled from all 
four Gospels and the Liturgy of Holy Week to form a sequential 
presentation of the seven sentences uttered during the three hours of Jesus’ 
suffering on the Cross. 


1. Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do (Luke 23:34) 
The work begins with a cadential figure from the end of the clarinet 
quintet Tuireadh (lament), repeated over and over again, forming a 
foundation upon which the rest of the music gradually builds. Violin 
figures resembling fanfares emerge when the men start singing the Palm 
Sunday Exclamation “Hosanna to the Son of David”. Finally another idea 
unfolds—a plainsong monotone with the words from one of the Good 
Friday Responsories for Tenebrae. 


2. Woman, Behold Thy Son!...Behold, Thy Mother! (John 19:26-27) 

A repeated cadential figure once more provides the basis of this 
movement, this time evoking memories of Bach’s Passion chorales. The 
choir and ensemble operate according to different procedures—the choir 
repeating the words “Woman, Behold Thy Son” to a shifting 3-bar phrase, 
the strings becoming gradually more frantic as the music evolves. They 
both give way to an exhausted “Behold, Thy Son”. 


3. Verily, I say unto thee, today thou shalt be with me in Paradise 
(Luke 23:43) 

Jesus’ words are reserved until the very end of the movement when they 
are sung by two high sopranos, accompanied by violins playing in their 
upper register. The rest of the piece is a setting of the Good Friday 
Versicle Ecce Lignum Crucis. During the liturgy this is normally sung 
three times, each time at a higher pitch as the Cross is slowly unveiled and 
revealed to the people. Here the music begins with two basses, rises with 
the tenors, and then again with two altos. A high violin solo features 
throughout. 


4. ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachtani’ (My God, My God, why have you 
forsaken me) (Matthew 27:46) 

The music rises tortuously from low to high before the choir deliver a full, 
impassioned, lament above which the strings float and glide. The 
movement subsides through a downward canonic motion to end as it 
began. 
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5. I thirst (John 19:28) 

The two words “I thirst” are set to a slow-moving, static harmonic 
procedure, intentionally bare and desolate. The interpolated text from the 
Good Friday Reproaches is heard, whispered and distantly chanted. 


6. It is finished (John 19:30) 

The movement begins with simulated hammer-blows which subside. Out 
of this figure grows quiet choral material which is largely unaccompanied 
throughout. The three words act as a background for a more prominent 
text taken from the Good Friday Responsories. 


7. Father, into Thy hands I commend my Spirit (Luke 24:46) 

The first word is exclaimed in anguish three times before the music 
descends in resignation. The choir has finished—the work is now 
completed by strings alone. In the long instrumental postlude, the liturgical 
detachment breaks down and gives way to a more personal reflection, 
based on a traditional Scottish lament. 


MacMillan’s musical language is infused with influences from his Scottish 
heritage, Catholic faith, social conscience and close connection with Celtic 
folk music. These are blended with influences from Far Eastern, 
Scandinavian and Eastern European music. Seven Last Words from the 
Cross is regarded as MacMillan’s masterpiece. Both the vocal and 
instrumental parts draw on characteristic models: Lutheran Baroque 
techniques for the chorus, and the sophisticated 20"-century British and 
Polish traditions of writing for string orchestra (as with Tippett’s Concerto 
for Double String Orchestra 1939, and Gorecki’s Three Pieces in the Old 
Style for string orchestra 1963). This accomplished string writing 
underpins the tonal structure of the seven settings, revealing harmony 
which can be spare or lush without ever exaggerating, and adding to an 
inexorable sense of the drama in the text, maintaining a consistent balance 
between voice and strings. One of the great stylistic features is the 
powerful use of silence. Increasingly dissonant chordal outbursts at the 
start of the second movement are juxtaposed with huge balancing passages 
of silence. The mantra-like utterances of the beautiful, pathetic cadential 
figure (taken from MacMillan’s Clarinet Quintet Tuireadh—Lament) 
weaves its way through the whole of the first movement. There are many 
striking and powerful effects in this work, especially the final sighs from 
the violins at the end of the orchestral postlude with which the work ends, 
depicting the last breaths of the dying Christ. [Figs 236-239] 
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Richard Einhorn: Voices of Light (1994) 


17 Let us see if his words are true, and let us test what will happen at the 
end of his life; 

18 for if the righteous man is God's son, he will help him, and will deliver 
him from the hand of his adversaries. (Wisdom 2:17-18) 


Voices of Light is a musical composition by Richard Einhorn (1994). It 
was inspired by the silent film The Passion of Joan of Arc (1928), directed 
by Carl Theodor Dreyer. Live performances of the composition have 
accompanied screenings of the film. The libretto is based on excerpts from 
a variety of ancient writings, most of them from medieval female mystics. 
The text incorporates words from Joan of Arc’s actual contemporary 
accusers. It is scored for a small orchestra, chorus and soloists. The piece 
was first performed in February 1994 as live accompaniment to the Dreyer 
film at the Academy of Music in Northampton, Massachusetts, performed 
by the Arcadia Players and the Da Camera Singers under the direction of 
Margaret Irwin-Brandon. It is a variant on the example set by Honegger in 
his cantata on Joan’s martyrdom Jeanne d’Arc au biticher (1938). 


Antonio Braga: San Domenico di Guzman (1997) 


27 As he said this, a woman in the crowd raised her voice and said to him, 
"Blessed is the womb that bore you, and the breasts that you sucked!" 

28 But he said, "Blessed rather are those who hear the word of God and 
keep it!" (Luke 11:27-28) 


San Domenico di Guzman is an oratorio for narrator, soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra composed by Antonio Braga, who also wrote the libretto. Based 
on the life of Saint Dominic, the work was first performed on 12 June 
1997 at the Teatro San Carlo in Naples conducted by Carlos Piantini with 
Giorgio Albertazzi as the narrator. A live recording of the premiere 
performance was released in 1998 on the Bongiovanni label. 


Matthew King: Gethsemane (1998) 


35 And going a little farther, he fell on the ground and prayed that, if it 
were possible, the hour might pass from him. 

36 And he said, "Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; remove this 
cup from me; yet not what I will, but what thou wilt." (Mark 14:35-36) 
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Gethsemane is a chamber-oratorio by the British composer, Matthew 
King. Commissioned for the opening concert of the 1998 Spitalfields 
Festival, the work was composed for the early music group, Florilegium 
and is scored for four vocalists (soprano, alto, tenor and bass) and a 
Baroque ensemble consisting of flute solo, two oboes, three natural 
trumpets, strings, harpsichord and percussion. The oratorio uses a 
compilation of Biblical texts to relate the New Testament narrative from 
Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem until his arrest in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Each of the four vocalists represents several characters in the 
story, and all four join together to sing collectively as disciples, pharisees 
and various crowds. Certain instruments within the ensemble are used to 
represent characters in the drama: Christ is always accompanied with a 
flute, the pharisees are joined by rumbling timpani, and Judas by a solo 
harpsichord. After the first performance, the critic Roderick Dunnett 
described Gethsemane as “passion music in the great tradition” (The 
Church Times, June 1998). 


John Adams: El Nifto (2000) 


33 And his father and his mother marvelled at what was said about him; 

34 and Simeon blessed them and said to Mary his mother, "Behold, this 
child is set for the fall and rising of many in Israel, and for a sign that is 
spoken against. (Luke 2:33-34) 


El Nino is an opera-oratorio by the American composer John Adams. It 
was first performed on 15 December 2000 at the Théatre du Chatelet in 
Paris. Described as a “nativity oratorio”, it retells the Christmas story, with 
the first half focusing on Mary’s thoughts before the birth in the stable at 
Bethlehem, and the second half covering the aftermath of the birth, 
Herod’s slaughter of the Holy Innocents, and the early life of Jesus. The 
text follows the traditional biblical story but also incorporates texts from 
the King James Bible, the Wakefield Mystery Plays, Martin Luther's 
Christmas Sermon, the Gospel of Luke, and several gnostic gospels from 
the New Testament Apocrypha. Also included are poems by Rosario 
Castellanos, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Gabriela Mistral, Vicente 
Huidobro, Rubén Dario, the librettist Peter Sellars, and Adams himself. He 
also quotes Gabriela Mistral's “The Christmas Star” and incorporates a 
choral setting of “O quam preciosa” by Hildegard of Bingen. 


The work is scored for soprano, mezzo-soprano and baritone soloists, a 
trio of countertenors, a 45-piece orchestra (including two guitars and a 
sampling keyboard), the 4-part (SATB) chorus, and a children's choir. It 
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can be performed either as a staged production or as a concert oratorio. The 
original semi-staged production by Peter Sellars included dance and film 
elements. It was first performed by the Deutsches Symphonie-Orchester 
Berlin, the London Voices, the vocal ensemble Theatre of Voices 
(comprising countertenors Daniel Bubeck, Brian Cummings and Steven 
Rickards), La Maitrise de Paris, and soloists Dawn Upshaw, Lorraine Hunt 
Lieberson and Willard White, with Kent Nagano conducting. It has been 
performed on a number of occasions since, and has been broadcast on 
BBC Television. 


El Nifio comprises of two sections, and is subdivided further into 
twenty-four sub-sections: 


Part 1 
1. I Sing of a Maiden 
2. Hail, Mary, Gracious! 
3. La anunciacion 
4. For with God no thing shall be impossible 
5. The babe leaped in her womb 
6. Magnificat 
7. Now she was sixteen years old 
8. Joseph's Dream 
9. Shake the heavens 
10. Se Habla de Gabriel 


11. The Christmas Star 

12. Pues mi dios ha nacido 

13. When Herod heard 

14. Woe unto them that call evil good 
15. And the star went before them 
16. The Three Kings 

17. And when they were departed 
18. Dawn Air 

19. And he slew all the children 

20. Memorial de Tlatelolco 

21. In the day of the great slaughter 
22. Pues esta tritando 

23. Jesus and the Dragons 

24. A Palm Tree [Figs 232-233] 
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Antony Pitts: Jerusalem- Yerushalayim (2008) 


1 Irejoiced when I heard them say, ‘Let us go to God's house’. 

2 And now our feet are standing within your gates, O Jerusalem. 

3 Jerusalem is built as a city strongly compact. 

4. It is there that the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord. 

For Israel's law it is there to praise the Lord’s name . (Psalm 122:1-4) 


Jerusalem- Yerushalayim is an oratorio composed by Antony Pitts between 
2006-08, and is scored for four soloists (SATB), semi-chorus, full chorus, 
and ensemble including harp, piano, and organ. The work tells the Biblical 
story of Jerusalem, and the text is based directly on the Old Testament. 
Unusually, it includes Hebrew transliterations of many names and places. 
It was first performed in a chamber version by Tonus Peregrinus as part of 
the Opera Fringe Festival in Down Cathedral, Downpatrick in Northern 
Ireland on 8 June 2008. The North American premiere was given by 
Choral Arts Cleveland, conducted by Martin Kessler in May 2012. 


The oratorio is in four parts of three movements each, plus a coda. The 
Peace of Jerusalem was premiered one year earlier in Israel by Jeremy 
Summerly and The Choir of London. The a cappella coda has also been 
recorded by Tonus Peregrinus on the Hyperion album Alpha and Omega. 
The world premiere recording of the complete revised version of the 
oratorio was made by Tonus Peregrinus, Londinium, Aldeburgh Young 
Musicians, and Tiffin Boys’ Choir, under the direction of Joanna Forbes 
L'Estrange, Ben Parry, and the composer, and released on 29 July 2013 


Howard Goodall: The Beatitudes (2009) 


2 She weeps bitterly in the night, tears on her cheeks; among all her lovers 
she has none to comfort her; all her friends have dealt treacherously with 
her, they have become her enemies. (Lamentations 1:2) 

33 But a Samaritan, as he journeyed, came to where he was; and when he 
saw him, he had compassion, 

34 and went to him and bound up his wounds, pouring on oil and wine; 
then he set him on his own beast and brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him. 

35 And the next day he took out two denarii and gave them to the 
innkeeper, saying, ‘Take care of him; and whatever more you spend, I will 
repay you when I come back.’ 

36 Which of these three, do you think, proved neighbour to the man who 
fell among the robbers?" 
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37 He said, "The one who showed mercy on him." And Jesus said to him, 
"Go and do likewise." (Luke 10:33-37) 


The Beatitudes is a choral work by Howard Goodall. It is scored for eight 
voices, cello, handbells, organ and synthesizer, and written as part of his 
work as Composer in Residence at the radio station Classic FM in 2009. It 
was recorded and enjoyed great popularity in its moving appeal. When 
discussing how best he might realize his role, the composer suggested a 
setting of the Beatitudes that would allow him to explore a modern 
approach to the style of ancient chants (though he composed all the 
melodies himself). He also introduced a new textual element to the 
original Biblical text, feeling that the passing of 2000 years since the 
original list was uttered by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount has allowed 
reflection on what might be added to the list in any contemporary musical 
setting. Four new beati (“blessed”) sections pay homage to the original 
concept by proposing new groups. They are chosen both for the burdens 
they bear, like the ‘stateless’ (Pro eis sine domo—literally, for those 
without a home); or for those who perform selfless service, such as the 
‘carers’ (Pro alios curantibus—for those that care for others). To 
differentiate the four new “beati” sections from the originals, they are 
titled ‘for the cared for’, rather than ‘blessed are the cared for’. Passages 
from both Old and New Testaments are chosen to illustrate and express the 
meaning and resonance of these four new groups (Genesis 20:13; Numbers 
11:17; Psalm 31:7; Isaiah 4:6; 66:13; Lamentations 1:2; Luke 10:33; John 
14:18), to sit alongside the original, flawless Beatitudes. 


The individual pieces, composed for the Enchanted Voices (eight high 
voices), divide into the eight traditional Beatitudes followed by the four 
new Beati, a suite of twelve movements: 


1. Beati Misericordes (Blessed are the merciful): scored for voices, 
cello, handbells and organ 

2. Beati Mites (Blessed are the meek): for voices, cello and organ 

3. Beati Mundo Corde (Blessed are the pure in heart): for voices, 
cello, handbells and organ 

4. Beati Pacifici (Blessed are the peacemakers): for voices, cello, 
handbells and organ 

5. Beati Pauperes (Blessed are the poor in spirit): for voices, cello, 
handbells, organ, and synthesizer 

6. Beati Qui Esuriunt (Blessed are those who hunger): for voices cello, 
handbells and organ 
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7. Beati Qui Lugent (Blessed are those who grieve): for voices, cello, 
handbells and organ 

8. Beati Qui Persecutionem (Blessed are the persecuted): for voices, 
cello, handbells and organ 

9. Beati 1: Pro Alios Curantibus (For those that care for others): for 
voices, cello, organ, and synthesizer 

10. Beati 2: Pro Curatis (For those that are cared for): for voices, 
cello, handbells, organ and synthesizer 

11. Beati 3: Pro Eis Solitariis (For those that are lonely): for the eight 
high voices 

12. Beati 4: Pro Eis Sine Domo (For the homeless): for voices, cello, 
handbells, organ and synthesizer 


The Beatitudes provide the perfect summation of the way in which human 
beings should aspire to behave. 


Christopher Theofanidis: Creation/Creator (2015) 


9 With thee is wisdom, who knows thy works and was present when thou 
didst make the world, and who understand what is pleasing in thy sight and 
what is right according to thy commandments. (Wisdom 9:9) 


Creation/Creator is an oratorio by Christopher Theofanidis. The text is 
drawn from various sources, including the legend of Pangu from Chinese 
mythology and the works of the American author James Weldon Johnson. 
The music, combining elements rock-and-roll, world music and classical 
music, is written for soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, baritone, bass, chorus, 
and orchestra. The work was commissioned by the Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra, and first performed on 23 April 2015 by the soprano Jessica 
Rivera, mezzo-soprano Kelley O'Connor, tenor Thomas Cooley, baritone 
Simon Ford, bass Evan Boyer, the actors Steven Cole and Shannon 
Eubanks, and the Atlanta Symphony Chorus and Orchestra directed by 
Robert Spano. The work, with duration of approximately 75 minutes, is 
composed in thirteen movements: 


1. Elephant in the Dark 

2. God-Tapestry 

3. Pan Gu and the Egg-Shaped Cloud 
4. Laboratories of the Universe 

5. In the Eternal 

6. This Dream, Strange and Moving 
7. Two Girls 
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8. Ms. Margaret Cavendish (The Blazing World) 
9. Between Green Thread and Broccoli 

10. The Creation 

11. An Angel in the Marble 

12. The Music it Makes 

13. All Things Bound in a Single Book 


Reviewing the first performance, Mark Gresham of ArtsATL praised the 
piece, writing, “Theofanidis may well have himself a landmark work in 
Creation/Creator. It is only superficially akin to Haydn’s Creation in 
theme as an oratorio. While Haydn’s work dealt with human creativity 
only as a subtext to the Biblical creation story, it is central to Theofanidis’s 
oratorio. If considered only from a point of the composer's choices of texts 
alone, it is a work that will spark the interest of contemporary audiences.” 
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Fig. 49 Deborah The Death of Sisera (Giaele e Sisara, Artemisia Gentileschi) 
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Fig. 79 Jephtha (Jeptha’s Rash Vow, James Gundee & M. Jones, 1807) 


Fig. 80 Johann Sebastian Bach (c.1745) 
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Fig. 83 Schlosskirche Weimar (1660) (Bach 1714-17) 
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Fig. 95 Johann Adolph Hasse 
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Fig. 104 The Seven Last Words (Oratorio de la Santa Cueva, Cadiz) 


Fig. 105 Haydn Crossing the Channel (contemporary painting) 
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Fig. 117 The Creation 9 (Eden, The Garden of EarthlyDelights, Bosch) 
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Fig. 118 The Creation 10 (Josephus, L'Antiquité Judaique, 1460-70) 
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Fig. 120 La Betulia Liberata (Andrea Bernasconi, titlepage of the libretto, Munich 
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Fig. 123 William Crotch (The London Magazine, April 1779) 
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Fig. 126 Rodolphe Kreutzer (Carl Traugott Riedel) 


Fig. 127 Le Mort d’Abel (Francois Xavier Fabre, 1791) 


Fig. 128 Ludwig van Beethoven (1803) 


Fig. 129 Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane (HeinrichHofmann, 1890) 


Fig. 130 Johann Nepomuck Hummel 


Fig. 131 Durchgang durch das Rote Meer (The People of Israel Cross the Red Sea, 
Frederick van Valkenborch) 


Fig. 132 Daniel-Francois-Esprit Auber (Antoinette Haudebourt-Lescot, 1835) 


Fig. 133 The Prodigal Son (Salvator Rosa) 


Fig. 134 Franz Peter Schubert 


Fig. 135 Louis Spohr (self-portrait) 
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Fig. 137 Giacomo Meyerbeer (young, lithograph) 


Fig. 138 Gott und die Natur (The Last Judgement, Jean Cousin) 


Fig. 139 Jephthas Geliibde (Jephtha’s Daughter, Bon de Boulogne) 


Fig. 140 Gioacchino Rossini (young, V. Cammuccini) 


Fig. 142 Mosé (Act 3 stage design) 


Fig. 143 Gaetano Donizetti (Eichhorn) 
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Fig. 144 Noah's Ark (medieval illumination) 


Fig. 145 Fromental Halevy (photograph, Etienne Carjat, 1860-62) 


Fig. 146 Albert Lortzing 


Fig. 148 Hector Berlioz (younger) 


Fig. 150 Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (James Warren Childe, 1839) 
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Fig. 151 St Paul 1 (title page) 


Fig. 152 St Paul 2 (The Stoning of Stephen, Lorenzo Lotto) 
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Fig. 153 St Paul 3 (The Conversion of Paul, icon) 
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Fig. 154 St Paul 4 (The Conversion of Paul, Annibale Carracci) 


Fig. 155 St Paul 5 (Paul Preaching, Pompeo Batoni) 


Fig. 156 St Paul 6 (Paul Writing) 


Fig. 157 Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (older) 


Fig. 158 Elijah 1 (Elijah and the Priests of Baal on Carmel) 


Fig. 160 Elijah 3 (Elijah’s Assumption in the Fiery Chariot) 


Fig. 161 Franz Liszt (Carl Ehrenberg) 


Fig. 162 The Seven Sacraments (Tripych by Rogier van der Weyden) 


Fig. 164 Die Liebesmahl der Apostel (Pentecost, Giotto, Scrovegni Chapel) 


Fig. 165 Giuseppe Verdi (early, photograph) 


Fig. 166 Nabucco (Psalm 137 “By the Rivers of Babylon’) 


Fig. 168 La Reine de Saba (L'Tllustration 1862, Théatre de l'Académie Impériale 
de Musique, gravure) 


Fig. 170 Anton Rubinstein (painting by Repin) 


Fig. 172 Amilcare Ponchielli 


Fig. 173 I/ figlioul prodigo (The Prodigal Son blessed by his father) 


Fig. 174 Camille Saint-Saéns 
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Fig. 175 Christmas Oratorio (Mystic Nativity, Sandro Botticelli) 


Fig. 177 Jules Massenet 


Fig. 178 Marie-Magdaleine (Christ in the house of Mary and Martha, Vermeer) 
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Fig. 179 Hérodiade (John the Baptist) 


Fig. 180 Arthur Sullivan (photograph) 


Fig. 181 The Prodigal Son 


Fig. 182 Wilhelm Kienzl 


Fig. 183 Der Evangelimann (The Beatitudes—The Sermon on the Mount, Gustave 
Doré) 


Fig. 184 Edward Elgar 


Fig. 185 The Dream of Gerontius (John Henry Newman, portrait) 


Fig. 186 The Apostles (The election of Matthias: These Twelve Jesus Sent Forth, 
Walter Rane) 


Fig. 187 The Kingdom (The Risen Christ, Cristo risorto, Vivarini) 
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Fig. 189 Richard Strauss (photograph, London 1914) 


Fig. 190 Salome (Salome with John the Baptist, Andrea Solari) 
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Fig. 191 Josephlegende ( Leonide Massine as Joseph in The Legend of Joseph, 
1914; cover photo of the journal Comoedia Illustre) 


Fig. 192 Franz Schmidt 


Fig. 193 Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln (Revelations, Michael the Archangel) 


Fig. 194 Carl Nielsen 


Fig. 195 Saul og David (David och Saul, Ernst Josephson, 1878) 


Fig. 196 Hans Pfitzner (c. 1910) 


Fig. 197 Palestrina (The future Saint Charles Borromeo at the Council of Trent) 


Fig. 198 Arnold Schoenberg (Blaues Selbstportrat, 1910) 
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Fig. 199 Jakobsleiter (Le Songe de Jacob, Marc Chagall, vitraux Metz 1962) 


Fig. 200 Moses und Aron (Moise devant le buisson ardent, Marc Chagall, vitraux 
Metz 1962) 


Fig. 201 Ralph Vaughan Williams (portrait) 


Fig. 202 Job: A Masque for Dancing (Job Rebuked, William Blake) 


Fig. 204 Hdebrando Pizzetti (older) 


Fig. 205 Assassinio nella Cattedrale (The Martyrdom of St Thomas of Canterbury, 
Meister Francke 15""c.) 


Fig. 206 Sir George Dyson (Anthony Devas, 1952) 


Fig. 207 St Paul’s Voyage to Melita (Shipwreck of St Paul) 


Fig. 208 Karol Szymanowski 


Fig. 209 Hagith (David e Abisag, Pedro Américo, 1879) 


Fig. 210 Arthur Honegger (older) 


Fig. 211 Le Roi David (King David Playing the Harp, Gerard van Honthorst, 1622) 


Fig. 212 Paul Claudel 


Fig. 213 Jeanne d’Arc au bticher (Joan of Arc, medieval miniature) 


Fig. 214 William Walton 


Fig. 215 Belshazzar’s Feast (Rembrandt, 1635-38) 


Fig. 217 St Francois d’Assise (Legend of St Francis, Sermon to the Birds, Giotto) 


Fig. 218 St Francis at Receives the Stigmata at La Verna 


Fig. 219 Gian Carlo Menotti 


Fig. 220 Amahl and the Night Visitors (Adoration of the Magi, Bosch) 


Fig. 221 Benjamin Britten (photograph, 1968) 


Fig. 222 Noye’s Fludde (Noah and the Dove, mosaic, 13" c.) 


Fig. 223 The Prodigal Son 


Fig. 224 Henryk Gorecki (1933-2010) 


Fig. 225 Symphony of Sorrowful Songs (Deposition from the Cross, Pietro da 
Rimini) 


Fig. 226 Krzysztof Penderecki (b.1933) 


Fig. 227 Harrison Birtwistle (b.1934) 


Fig. 228 The Last Supper (icon, 1497) 
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Fig. 229 Arvo Part (b.1935) 


Fig. 230 Passio (Russian Icon, Pskov c.1300) 


Fig. 231 Myroslav Skoryk (b.1938) 


Fig. 232 John Adams (b.1947) 


Fig. 233 I] Nino (Adoration of the Magi) 


Fig. 235 Joseph and the Technicolour Dreamcoat (Joseph at Work, medieval 
miniature) 


Fig. 236 Zbigniew Preisner (b.1955) 


Fig. 237 James McMillan (b.1959) 


Fig. 238 Requiem for My Friend (Deposition from the Cross) 


Fig. 239 Seven Last Words (Deposition from the Cross, Giorgio Vasari) 


Fig. 240 Jonathan Dove, Church at Highbury 


Fig. 241 Tobias and the Angel (Tobit cured of his blindness by his son, Domingos 
Sequeira) 


Fig. 242 Napoleon Bonaparte 


Fig. 243 Giacomo Meyerbeer (older) 


Fig. 244 Eugene Scribe (photograph, Nadar) 


Fig. 245 Sir Walter Scott (Henry Raeburn) 


Fig. 246 Fromental Halévy (Charles Geoffroy) 


Fig. 247 John Hus 
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Fig. 248 Jan van Leiden preaching 
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Fig. 249 Jan van Leiden (engraving, Aldegrever) 


Fig. 250 John of Leyden (portrait, Frans Floris the Elder) 


Fig. 251 Friedrich Schiller 


Fig. 252 Giuseppe Verdi (older, Giovanni Boldini, 1886) 


Fig. 253 Philip II, King of Spain (Alonzo Sanchez Coello) 


Fig. 254 Don Carlos, Infante of Spain (Alonzo Sanchez Coello) 


Fig. 255 The Spanish Inquisition 


Fig. 256 Voltaire (d'aprés Maurice Quentin de La Tour, Portrait de Voltaire, détail 
du visage, Chateau de Ferney) 


Fig. 258 Candide (original cast, 1956) 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE BIBLE AND DRAMATIC MUSIC 
(OPERA AND BALLET) 


The first two centuries of opera were dominated by the notion of the 
Classical ideal, and its revival in terms of a modern musico-dramatic form. 
The inspiration was the theatre of Ancient Greece, and the medium that of 
poetry fertilized by music. All was focused on the legendary singer of 
divine melodies, Orpheus. The first great opera to be written Claudio, 
Monteverdi’s La Favola d’Orfeo (Mantua Court Theatre, 24 February 
1607), sets the archetypal tone, and initiates the long line of mythological 
operas that followed. Biblical subjects were not regarded as suitable for 
the secular stage. The first notable instance is associated with the 
flowering of the arts during the reign of Louis XIV, and the establishment 
of the national school of opera and ballet at the Académie Royale de 
Musique. The artistic heroes of this venture, the librettist Quinault and the 
composer Lully, called their work, Cadmus et Hermonie (1673), a tragédie 
lyrique, a designation which would become a genre of opera that used 
tragic mythological or epic subjects, paying great attention to clarity of 
declamation and a natural flow of action. Even in its prime this 
specification was criticized for being exaggerated in paying excessive 
attention to the monarch and his requirement that the arts should reflect the 
glory of France under its Sun King in Court entertainment. It rapidly 
became a stilted convention, anticipating the rigid characteristics of the 
opera seria of the early 18" century. 


Charpentier: David et Jonathas (1688) 


17 And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and Jonathan his 
son, 

18 and he said it should be taught to the people of Judah; behold, it is 
written in the Book of Jashar. He said: 

19 "Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places! How are the mighty 
fallen! 
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25 "How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! Jonathan lies slain 
upon thy high places. 

26 I am distressed for you, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant have you 
been to me; your love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.” (2 
Samuel 1:17-19, 25-26) 


David et Jonathas (David and Jonathan), H. 490, is an opera in five acts 
and a prologue by Marc-Antoine Charpentier, first performed at the 
Collége Louis-le-Grand, Paris, on 28 February 1688. The libretto, by 
Father Francois Bretonneau, is based on the Old Testament story of the 
friendship between David and Jonathan (as recounted in 1 Samuel 18—2 
Samuel 1). 


Although the opera takes the form of a typical French tragédie en musique 
it has also been referred to as a tragédie biblique because of its Biblical 
subject matter. David et Jonathas was first performed at a Jesuit college in 
combination with a spoken drama in Latin, Saul, by Father Etienne 
Chamillard. Each act of the opera was followed by one act from the play. 
The presence of a highly unusual Biblical topic at the very early stages of 
the development of the tragédie lyrique is most prescient. Charpentier's 
work was so successful it was repeated at other Jesuit colleges in 1706, 
1715 and 1741. The opera is divided into a prologue and the five acts of 
Classical tragedy. 


Prologue. Saul, King of Israel, visits the “Pythoness” (the Witch of Endor 
in the Bible) in disguise to learn the outcome of his forthcoming battle 
against the Philistines. The Pythoness raises the ghost of the prophet 
Samuel, who predicts that Saul will lose everything: his children, his 
friends and his crown. 


Act 1. David has been banished by the jealous Saul and has taken refuge 
with the Philistines. He returns to the Philistine camp from a victory. A 
chorus of warriors, shepherds and captives he has freed sing his praises. 
David wishes only that, whatever may come, his best friend Jonathan 
(Saul's son) should be spared. The Philistine king tells David that a truce 
has been arranged between the Philistines and Saul to discuss whether 
there shall be peace or war. 


Act 2. During the truce, David and Jonathan seek each other out. The 
Israelite general Joabel is jealous of David and challenges him to single 
combat, which David refuses. Joabel plots against him and decides to tell 
Saul that the proposed peace is merely a trick by David. 
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Act 3. Joabel easily persuades the jealous Saul that David is plotting his 
downfall. Saul accuses David of treason and he is forced to leave. 


Act 4. Saul decides to fight the Philistines and destroy David. The two 
armies, stirred up by Joabel, are also eager for war. David reluctantly parts 
from Jonathan, promising he will do all he can to save him and his father. 


Act 5.The battle is fought and Saul loses. Jonathan is mortally wounded 
and dies in David's arms. Saul falls on his own sword to evade capture. 
Achis tells David he is the new king of the Israelites but this is little 
consolation in his grief for Jonathan. 


The scenario compresses various strands of the action and introduces 
fictional characters, but retains the essential outlines of the Biblical 
narrative, capturing the tragedy and pathos of the triple relationship 
between David, Saul and Jonathan. The depiction of the emotions of love, 
betrayal and grief distils the essence of the restrained sublimity of the 
sacred text. 


The opera received its American premiere in Baltimore in 2005 and a 
recording in Australia in 2009. A staging at the Aix-en-Provence Festival, 
France, with William Christie as musical director, was filmed in 2012. 
[Figs 32-33] 


Montéclair: Jephté (1722) 


34 Then Jephthah came to his home at Mizpah; and behold, his daughter 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances; she was his only 
child; beside her he had neither son nor daughter. 

35 And when he saw her, he rent his clothes, and said, "Alas, my daughter! 
you have brought me very low, and you have become the cause of great 
trouble to me; for I have opened my mouth to the LORD, and I cannot take 
back my vow." 

36 And she said to him, "My father, if you have opened your mouth to the 
LORD, do to me according to what has gone forth from your mouth, now 
that the LORD has avenged you on your enemies, on the Ammonites." 
(Judges 11:34-36) 


Jephté (Jephtha) is an opera by Michel-Pignolet de Montéclair. It takes the 
form of a tragédie en musique in a prologue and five acts (because of its 
subject matter it was also styled a tragédie biblique). The libretto by the 
Abbé Simon-Joseph Pellegrin is based on the Biblical story of Jephtha 
(Judges 11). The work was first performed at the Académie royale de 
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musique, Paris on 28 February 1732. It was the first opera in France using 
a story from the Bible to appear on a public stage. For this reason, 
Cardinal de Noailles banned performances of the work for a time. 
Montéclair made revisions for revivals of the work in March 1732 and 
April 1737. 


Prologue. La Verité (Truth) chases away the false pagan gods, Apollo, 
Venus and Polyhymnia. 


Act 1. The high priest Phinée chooses Jephté as leader of the Israelites as 
they prepare to attack the people of Ephraim. Jephté vows to God to 
sacrifice the first person he sees on his return from battle if he is 
victorious. 


Act 2. The leader of the Ephraimites, Ammon, is a captive in Jephtha’s 
palace. He refuses the urging of his follower, Abner, to escape because he 
has fallen in love with Jephtha's daughter, Iphise. Iphise guiltily confesses 
to her mother that she is in love with Ammon too. News arrives of 
Jephté’s victory in battle. 


Act 3. Jephté is horrified when the first person he sees as he arrives home 
is Iphise. He tells her of his vow and she prepares herself to be sacrificed, 
in spite of Ammon's entreaties. 


Act 4. Iphise laments her fate but is resigned to death. Ammon swears he 
will lead his army to save her but she rejects his offer. 


Act 5. The Israelites prepare the sacrifice in the temple. Ammon and his 
men burst in but they are struck by a bolt of fire from Heaven. The priest 
Phinéé declares God is pleased with Iphise and her life is spared. 


The Prologue, conjuring up an allegorical conflict among the mythological 
beings and abstract concepts of Antiquity, is very much of its age, and 
reflects something of the dilemma of using the Bible as a source for an 
opera when Hellenic Classicism was regarded as the primary source of 
revitalized music drama. The scenario keeps to the outlines of the story of 
Judges 11 while introducing imaginary characters, naming Jephtha’s 
daughter, placing the events in the context of a love relationship, and using 
the popular device of the deus ex machina to secure a happy ending. This 
obviates the stark and disturbing tragedy of the Biblical original and the 
troubling issues it raises, but provides opportunity for ‘divine’ 
manifestations, furnishing an element of dramatic sublimity. The scenario 
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predates similarities in the libretto by Aloys Wilhelm Schreiber for the 
young Meyerbeer (1812). 


Duni: Les Moissonneurs (1768) 


3 So she set forth and went and gleaned in the field after the reapers; and 
she happened to come to the part of the field belonging to Bo'az, who was 
of the family of Elim'elech. 

4 And behold, Bo'az came from Bethlehem; and he said to the reapers, 
"The LORD be with you!" And they answered, "The LORD bless you." 

5 Then Bo'az said to his servant who was in charge of the reapers, "Whose 
maiden is this?" 

6 And the servant who was in charge of the reapers answered, "It is the 
Moabite maiden, who came back with Na'omi from the country of Moab. 

7 She said, ‘Pray, let me glean and gather among the sheaves after the 
reapers.’ So she came, and she has continued from early morning until 
now, without resting even for a moment." (Ruth 2:3-7) 


This comedy of The Reapers, in three acts, in verse, with interspersed 
ariettes (comédie en trois actes, en vers, melée d’ariettes) by Egidio 
Romualdo Duni, with words by Charles-Simon Favart, was produced at 
the Théatre-Italien on 27 January 1768. The subject was taken from the 
Book of Ruth. The music of Duni is appropriately gracious for the pastoral 
world of the libretto. The principal scenes of the Biblical tale were 
retained, with only a change of names. The work became a kind of 
touchstone for the presentation of sacred themes on the secular stage. The 
censor at the time, Marin, gave positive approbation to the work, a 
decision that caused controversy, with accusations that the censor had 
compromised the moralists who absolutely rejected any theatrical 
presentation of sacred or religious subjects. 


If we saw only pieces of this kind produced on our stages, the question 
would never have been raised about the danger of [theatrical] spectacles, 
and the most severe moralists moreover would have re-channelled their 
zeal to recommend attendance of these very events which they have 
hitherto zealously denounced in order to discourage the public from 
frequenting. 


The famous actor and librettist Favart’s pastoral comedies developed the 
comic genre, establishing characters and genres that were to become 
famous in later operatic literature. He added a hint of sentimentality to 
light-hearted plots, especially in the depiction of the female lead, who 
came to embody the type known as the ingénue: He also introduced 
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Oriental themes to the musical stage, and was responsible for a new 
naturalistic depiction of peasants and rustic life. Duni, who had established 
himself as one of the leading composers of the day and a founder of opéra- 
comique, gave French light opera a new substance, using original music, 
with concerted numbers like trios and quartets, and infusing a new sense 
of pathos into what had been merely frivolous. The tender and moving tale 
of the alien Moabitess Ruth gleaning in the harvested fields of Boaz, 
provided the authors with an excellent opportunity to reveal all these 
features, albeit that this light operatic treatment could hardly explore the 
emotional density of the wonderful Biblical story of self-sacrifice and 
redemptive devotion. 


Developments in the Era of Revolution and Romanticism 


Even when opera took its second great breath in the reforms of Christoph 
Willibald Gluck, the inspiration remained very much the world of ancient 
myth, with Orpheus restated as the fundamental tale of operatic inspiration 
(Orfeo ed Euridice, Vienna Burgtheater, 5 October 1762). In the late 18" 
century the Classical ideal remained the touchstone, with Cherubini’s stark 
and powerful Médée (Paris, Théatre Feydeau, 13 March 1797) continuing 
the Gluckian notions of simplicity and sobriety in the recasting of the 
Greek legends of antique times. The rest of the old world, especially the 
Ancient Near East, and in particular Egypt, Israel and Babylon, was left to 
one side. Vivaldi had written Juditha triumphans (Venice Pieta, November 
1716), but it was more an oratorio, as were Handel’s long series of 
Biblical epics composed for the British nation, which underpinned the 
Britons’ notion of being a Chosen People with a worldwide mission, in 
fact a new Israel. Handel’s oratorios covered a vast spectrum of the Old 
Testament: Israel in Egypt, Joshua, Joseph, Jephtha, Deborah, Samson, 
Saul, Susannah, Esther, and Judas Maccabeus. But his operas remained 
firmly in the realm of secular antiquity, or its Renaissance recreation by 
Ariosto and Tasso. 


The Revolutionary ferment in Paris, and the subsequent grandiloquence of 
the First Empire, with its self-conscious adaptation of elements of 
Antiquity, laid emphasis on Imperial Rome rather than on democratic 
Grecian times, and found its most perfect expression in Gasparo Spontini’s 
La Vestale (Paris Opéra, 16 December 1807). Here a new sense of 
historical panorama and pomp added a gloss to the formally staid sound 
world of Gluck and Cherubini. 
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Meéhul: Joseph en Egypte (1807) 


7 And God sent me before you to preserve for you a remnant on 
earth, and to keep alive for you many survivors. 

8 So it was not you who sent me here, but God; and he has made me a 
father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house and ruler over all the land of 
Egypt. (Genesis 45:7-8) 


Earlier in the same year there had been another important development in 
Paris with the production at the Opéra Comique of Méhul’s Joseph en 
Egypte (17 February 1807), an adaptation by Duval of the story from the 
Book of Genesis 37—50, especially the Chapters 43—47, concerning the 
meeting of Joseph with his Brothers, and the arrival of Jacob in the Land 
of Goshen. The fashion for religious themes was inspired by a 
performance of Haydn’s The Creation at the Paris Opéra in 1800. 
Examples of the genre include Kalkbrenner’s staged oratorios Sau/ and La 
Prise de Jéricho, Lesueur’s La Mort d'Adam and, most famously, Méhul’s 
Joseph. 


Méhul probably met Alexandre Duval, an ex-soldier and actor, at the salon 
of Sophie Gay and suggested composing an opera on the story of Joseph 
from the Book of Genesis. Méhul and his librettist may have been trying to 
exploit the contemporary vogue for operas on religious themes and also 
the French fascination for Egypt after Napoleon's expedition to the country 
in 1798. Duval was directly inspired by Pierre Baour-Lormian's verse 
tragedy Omasis, ou Joseph en Egypte, which had appeared in September 
1806. 


The Biblical story can be summarized as: the sale of Joseph by his 
brothers into Egyptian slavery, his rise to power, his forgiving of the 
wrong attempted against him, and his provision of a home for the people 
of Israel in the land of Goshen. The operatic scenario presumes on 
knowledge of the prehistory of Joseph’s life. In Canaan, the widowed 
Jacob had eleven children. His favourite was Joseph, a premonitory 
dreamer. His brothers became so jealous that they sold him as a slave, and 
he was taken to Egypt. Here he was falsely accused and put in prison 
where his power to interpret dreams came to the ears of Pharaoh. Having 
revealed the meaning of Pharaoh’s dream about the forthcoming famine, 
he was elevated to the position of prime minister. The action of the opera 
centres on later events. The famine has started, and affects the family of 
Jacob who sends ten of his children to Egypt to buy grain from the great 
vizier. Simeon is racked with guilt over his treatment of Joseph. The latter 
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forgives his brothers, and brings the rest of his family, his father, the aged 
Jacob, and the youngest brother Benjamin to Egypt. 


Synopsis 


The operatic account of the story is set in Memphis, at the time of the 
Biblical famine. Joseph, named Cleophas, Prince of Egypt in the scenario, 
has saved the country from starvation, as a result of having stored 
quantities of grain during the ‘seven fat years’. Joseph recalls his past with 
sorrow. He wishes his father Jacob and his brothers to join him, in order to 
save them too from the famine. They arrive by chance, unaware of 
Joseph’s identity as the mighty Cleophas, and ask for his hospitality. 
Joseph consents, without telling them who he is. Simeon, the brother 
responsible for selling him into slavery, unknown to his father and 
brothers who have assumed Joseph to be dead, is overcome by remorse. 
Unable any longer to bear the weight of his guilt, Simeon confesses his 
deed to Jacob, who angrily curses him. Joseph, however, begs the father’s 
forgiveness for Simeon, and then reveals his true identity. Pardon is given 
in an atmosphere tense with emotion, and all ends with songs of praise in 
honour to God. 


The work is unique in being written for an all-male cast (although the 
character of Benjamin is sung by a soprano), and for its finely imagined 
situations and confrontations. It is also unique in being without a romantic 
love interest. Duval was of the opinion that such diversion only enfeebled 
the beautiful if austere picture of Patriarchal domestic life delineated in the 
Bible. He therefore adhered to that tradition and created a series of scenes 
full of beauty, dignity, and pathos, simple and strong. This was in contrast 
to the bombast prevalent in the literary style of the Consulate and First 
Empire. The libretto further sets a precedent in its slightly sentimental 
adaptation of the Scriptural plot (Joseph has saved Egypt from famine 
under the fictional name of Cleophas; Jacob is depicted as blind; Joseph 
forgives his brothers and urges his father to do the same). The drama is 
concentrated on situation and emotion: on the family circumstances and 
the issue of reconciliation, with nostalgia and other feelings added. The 
landscape is really of the mind and the heart, and apart from the sublime 
morning prayer of the Israelites (with choral textures clearly recalled by 
Wagner in Act | Scene 2 of Tannhduser), nothing much is made of the 
setting and other opportunities for “local colour’, or exotic development 
such as Spontini was to elaborate in Fernand Cortez with its Spanish- 
Aztec theme (Paris Opéra, 28 November 1809) , or Méhul himself in his 
Uthal (Opéra-Comique, 17 May 1806) where he omitted violins from the 
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orchestration in order to achieve a remote and mysterious mood suitable 
for the dark Ossianic subject matter. 


In Joseph, a developed Novelle in the canon of Scripture has been reduced 
and pared to its bare essentials in order to provide a small domestic drama 
of the spirit. Méhul’s music responds, and is marked by grandeur, 
simplicity, lofty sentiment, and consistent severity of manner. The 
composer’s interest in ecclesiastical music, fostered by the blind organist 
who taught him in his childhood, and nourished by his studies and labours 
at the monastery of Lavaldieu under the gifted Wilhelm Hauser, found 
expression in the religious sentiments of the drama. The composer’s 
knowledge of plain chant is exhibited in the score where “the simplicity, 
grandeur, and dramatic truth of which will always command _ the 
admiration of impartial musicians” (Gustave Chouquet, 1873). “The music 
of Joseph evinces the qualities of dignity and sonority more than that of 
Handel’s oratorio” (Julien Tiersot, 1930). Méhul has used “a self- 
consciously austere style, the musical counterpart of the pure and noble 
faith of the Hebrews” when composing Joseph (Stephen C. Meyer, 2003). 
Berlioz discussed the opera in his Evenings with the Orchestra, where he 
describes the music as “simple, touching, rich in felicitous, though not 
very daring modulations, full of broad and vibrant harmonies and graceful 
figures in the accompaniment, while its expression is always true”. 
Nothing exemplifies this better than the beautiful trio for Joseph, Jacob 
and Benjamin where the pathos of loss and reunion, the challenges of 
reconciliation and new life, are explored. Joseph's opening soliloquy of 
remembrance and sorrow, “Vainement Pharaon...Champs_paternels, 
Hébron, douce vallée” achieved great fame as a tenor aria, and has been 
recorded by many singers, including John McCormack, Georges Thill, 
Richard Tauber (in German), Raoul Jobin, Leopold Simoneau, Richard 
Tucker, Michael Schade and Roberto Alagna. 


This vivid and classically sober work by a composer imbued with 
powerful Romantic impulses, was immediately successful, and particularly 
admired in Germany, where it influenced a number of composers, 
especially Carl Maria von Weber. It survived in the repertoire into the ay" 
century, and can count as the first truly “biblical” opera of the 19" century 
which does not claim to be an oratorio. The opera was a critical success 
and in 1810 it was awarded a prize for the best piece staged by the Opéra 
Comique in the previous decade. Nevertheless, it ran for only a few weeks 
after its premiere and, although it enjoyed several revivals in France in the 
19" century, it was more favourably received in Italy, Belgium and 
Germany, where it was often performed as an oratorio (the many choral 
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and ensemble numbers outweigh those for the soloists). Weber admired 
Méhul’s opera greatly, praising the score, which he conducted in Dresden 
in 1817 under the title Jacob und seine Séhne. Already in 1812 Weber had 
composed piano variations (Opus 18) on Joseph’s simple affecting ballad 
“A peine sorti de l'enfance”. Gustav Mahler conducted a performance in 
Olmiitz in 1883. Felix Weingartner edited a German edition for which he 
composed recitatives to take the place of the spoken dialogue of the original 
book. This new edition was given by Richard Strauss at the Dresden State 
Opera in November 1920. There was a new production in Paris to mark the 
bicentenary of the French Revolution in 1989. [Figs 124-125] 


Lesueur: La Mort d'Adam (1809) 


1 This is the book of the generations of Adam. When God created man, he 
made him in the likeness of God. 

2 Male and female he created them, and he blessed them and named them 
Man when they were created. 

3 When Adam had lived a hundred and thirty years, he became the father 
of a son in his own likeness, after his image, and named him Seth. 

4 The days of Adam after he became the father of Seth were eight hundred 
years; and he had other sons and daughters. 

5 Thus all the days that Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years; 
and he died. (Genesis 5:1-5) 


La Mort d'Adam et son apothéose is a Biblical opera in three acts by 
Jean-Francois Lesueur (sometimes Le Sueur), with a libretto by 
Nicolas-Francois Guillard. Lesueur wrote the opera while working as a 
teacher at the Conservatoire de Musique in Paris. The opera was initially 
scheduled to be performed at the Conservatoire but was dropped in favour 
of Charles-Simon Catel's Sémiramis. Upset over this decision, Lesueur 
anonymously published a pamphlet entitled Projet d'un plan général de 
‘instruction musicale en France, in which he harshly criticized the 
methods of instruction followed at the Conservatoire, his rival Catel, and 
Catel's patron, the director of the Conservatoire. Lesueur was subsequently 
dismissed from the Conservatoire on 23 September 1802 and then lived in 
a state of poverty for about a year before he became maitre de chapelle to 
the First Consul in Paris in early 1804. Eventually, Lesueur was able to 
mount a production of La Mort d'Adam. The opera was first performed at 
the Académie impériale in Paris on 21 March 1809, with choreography by 
Louis-Jacques Milon (Act 1) and Pierre-Gabriel Gardel (Acts 2, 3), but it 
failed to arouse much enthusiasm and had to be dropped from the 
repertory permanently on 4 February 1810 after 16 performances. 
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The list of characters gives an idea of the extent of the fictional 
paraphrase, embracing not only the story of Adam and Eve, but also Cain 
and Abel, their other children, the spirits of the dead, and denizens of the 
afterlife: Adam, Eve, Sélime , Seth, Cain, Liombre d'Abel (the shade of 
Abel), L'ange de la mort (the angel of Death), Satan. Lesueur’s music, of 
powerful originality, found numerous detractors. Frequently distracted in 
exploring new systems and approaches, the composer was as successful in 
the religious style as in dramatic music. The opera obtained a real if 
limited success. This had much to do with the décor for the final 
apotheosis of Adam. The scene painter Dagotty observed somewhat 
naively that “this is the loveliest paradise you have ever seen, or will ever 
see, in your life”, an observation that attracted much wry satire. [Fig. 122] 


Rodolphe Kreutzer: La Mort d’Abel (1810) 


6 The LORD said to Cain, "Why are you angry, and why has your 
countenance fallen? 

7 If you do well, will you not be accepted? And if you do not do well, sin is 
crouching at the door; its desire is for you, but you must master it." 

8 Cain said to Abel his brother, "Let us go out to the field." And when they 
were in the field, Cain rose up against his brother Abel, and killed him. 
(Genesis 4:6-8) 


La Mort d'Abel (The Death of Abel), an opera by the French composer and 
violinist Rodolphe Kreutzer, with a libretto by Francois-Benoit Hoffman, 
deals with the Biblical story of Cain and Abel (Genesis 4:1-16). It was first 
performed in a 3-act version at the Salle Montansier by the Académie 
Impériale de Musique (the Paris Opéra) on 23 March 1810 under the title 
Abel. A revival at the Salle Le Peletier in 1823, in which the second act 
was cut, impressed the young Hector Berlioz. 


The French Emperor Napoleon did not share the new enthusiasm for 
putting Bible stories on stage, regarding any potential offence to religious 
sensibilities as a threat to the understanding he had reached with the 
Catholic Church (the Concordat of 1801 with Pope Pius VII, re-establishing 
Catholicism in France). The only reason he allowed the premiere of La Mort 
d'Abel to go ahead was because so much money had already been spent on 
rehearsals. However, he warned the superintendent of the Opéra, 
“Henceforth, no opera shall be given without my permission”. 


Hoffman based his libretto on the play Der Tod Abels (1758) by the Swiss 
poet Salomon Gessner, but added elements derived from the Hell scenes of 
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John Milton's Paradise Lost (1667-74). The initial success of La Mort 
d'Abel at the Paris Opéra was overshadowed by the immense contemporary 
popularity of Spontini’s La Vestale (1807) and Fernand Cortez (1809). 
Hoffman also blamed the muted audience response on underhanded 
behaviour by the authors of a rival Biblical opera, La Mort d'Adam, which 
had been produced the previous year. Hoffman claimed that he had 
submitted the libretto for La Mort d'Abel to the management of the Théatre 
Feydeau in 1794. A few years later, he had shown the unpublished text to 
his fellow composer Jean-Frangois Lesueur. The latter and his librettist 
Nicolas-Francois Guillard had then added elements from it to their own 
opera La Mort d'Adam (including a scene of Abel and the demons). 
Hoffman was particularly unhappy that they had borrowed his idea of the 
“apotheosis”, when the heavens open in the finale. Hoffman had intended 
this to be a spectacular coup de thédtre. Because La Mort d'Adam had 
reached the stage a year before La Mort d'Abel, the novelty was lost and it 
now looked as though Hoffman and Kreutzer were the plagiarists rather 
than Guillard and Lesueur. Reviewers of the premiere praised the music of 
Acts | and 3, but criticised Act 2, set entirely in Hell. They blamed the 
librettist for a lack of internal variety in this act, comparing it 
unfavourably with the depiction of the Underworld in Gluck's Orfeo ed 
Euridice. La Mort d'Abel was revived at the Opéra on 17 March 1823, this 
time in a version which omitted the heavily criticized second act. The 
revival received little critical notice in newspapers and journals, but it 
provoked the young Hector Berlioz to write an exceptionally enthusiastic 
letter to Kreutzer, beginning, “O genius! I succumb! I die! Tears choke 
me!” 


It is worth considering the scenario in some detail to see the manner in 
which the pared restraint and shocking power of the Bible’s minimal 
narrative has been subjected to an extraordinary process of sentimental and 
supernatural fictionalization. 


Act 1. A pleasant picturesque site. After a long overture depicting night 
and dawn, the curtain opens on Adam, lamenting the quarrel between his 
sons Cain and Abel (Aria: “Charmant séjour, lieux solitaires”). No matter 
how hard he tries, he cannot reconcile the jealous Cain to his brother. Abel 
arrives and joins Adam in a prayer hoping that Cain will soon change his 
mind (Duet: “Unissons-nous pour le rendre sensible”). Eve is also worried 
about her son, who has taken to spending his days alone in the forest 
(Aria: “Insensible aux tourments’’). Cain's wife Méala is concerned about 
their children (Aria: “J’attendais que l'aurore en ramenant le jour”). Cain 
enters and accuses Adam of favouring his brother (Aria: “Quoi! toujours 
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ton image est offerte 4 mes yeux’). But the united pleas of his family 
finally persuade him to accept reconciliation with his brother (Sextet with 
chorus: “O moment plein de charmes”). However, even as the two 
brothers swear friendship, a voice is heard crying “Never!” It is the demon 
Anamalech, jealous of the happiness of the humans. To avert the curse, the 
brothers decide to sacrifice to God on their altars. Abel's sacrifice receives 
a favourable omen, but Anamalech overthrows Cain's altar. Feeling his 
brother has been accepted and he has been rejected, Cain curses everyone 
and runs off to the wilderness. 


Act 2. A wild, arid spot. In despair, Cain prays for the gift of sleep (Aria: 
“O doux sommeil”). Anamalech gives the sleeping Cain a vision of the 
future in which Abel's children will be happy and Cain's will suffer 
(Scene: “Tu dors, Cain, tu dors”). He leaves Cain with an iron club, forged 
in Hell (the club is introduced with blows on an untuned anvil in the 
orchestra). Cain wakes, full of rage (Aria: “Tremble, indigne frere”’). Abel 
arrives and tries to persuade his brother to return to his family. Cain, 
struggling with conflicting feelings, urges his brother to leave (Duet: 
“Céde a l'amitié d'un frére”). A violent storm arises and Cain strikes Abel 
dead with the club, before running off. Adam and the others enter and find 
Abel's body (Scene: “Nous approchons de lui”). Initially, they think he is 
sleeping but Adam realizes this is the first death in the world. Cain 
re-enters, racked with guilt, and admits the crime. He is driven to madness 
and flees to the mountains, followed by his wife and children. A chorus of 
angels appear and carry Abel off to Heaven (Chorus: “Viens dans le sein 
de I'innocence’’). 


The scenario has only the most tenuous link with the outlines of the 
Biblical tale, the rest being a thematic paraphrase from the pastoral, 
larmoyante and revenge traditions, and in the final apotheosis, from the 
conventions of classical antiquity. The stark sublimity of divine revelation 
and intervention in the human sphere is lacking. The scenario does not 
extend beyond the killing of Abel. The offerings are not clearly 
differentiated and, even more pertinently, Cain’s rejection does not come 
from God but is the result of the intervention of the demon Anamalech, an 
invented envoy from Satan. He reveals that he has always been behind 
Cain's hatred for his brother Abel. So it is clearly implied that it is the 
devil who topples Cain's altar and offerings. In fact God is absolutely 
silent and absent from the whole opera. This is already an important 
disruption of the Biblical story. Even if the characters mention the Angelic 
curse when the primordial parents were ousted from the Garden of Eden 
(as Adam's fault: Eve's involvement is not mentioned), the main argument 
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used by Cain is that Abel is the favourite son while he, as the elder, is 
rejected. The toppling of his altar and the rejection of his offerings are, for 
Cain, a direct endorsement by God himself of his parents’ rejection. In 
other words he is cursed. If one adds to that the fact that Anamalech 
pretends he is manipulating Cain, God is depicted as virtually impotent, in 
fact an absent character. This too is a mark of the Napoleonic Period, 
which evinced the strong anti-religious heritage of the French Revolution. 
The score is nevertheless characterized by an inspired melodic pathos. But 
the whole musical style and tone of the work pertains more to the genre of 
oratorio than to opera. [Figs 126-127] 


Meyerbeer: Jephtas Geliibde (1812) 


1 Now Jephthah the Gileadite was a mighty warrior, but he was the son of 
a harlot. Gilead was the father of Jephthah. 

2 And Gilead's wife also bore him sons; and when his wife's sons grew up, 
they thrust Jephthah out, and said to him, "You shall not inherit in our 
father's house; for you are the son of another woman." (Judges 11:1-2) 


Although still unknown to the operatic world, Meyerbeer’s first opera 
Jephtas Geliibde (Munich Court Opera, 31 December 1812) used a 
Biblical theme. It is based on Chapter 11 of the Book of Judges, and tells 
of the terrible and sad story of Jephtha, a brave warrior called from the 
ignominy of illegitimacy and outlawry, to lead and save his people from 
their enemies, the Ammonites. To supplicate victory, Jephta makes a vow 
to God to sacrifice the first living creature he should meet on his return. 
This eventually transpires to be his daughter. After a period of mourning 
her doomed youth and virginity, she is eventually offered up, according to 
her father’s vow. 


The text of the opera by Aloys Schrieber uses the fundamental outline of 
this primitive text. Could Schreiber have had some knowledge of Abbé 
Simon-Joseph Pellegrin’s libretto for Montéclair (1722)? The Biblical tale 
is similarly embedded in a love story (sentimental as is usual with such 
scenarios) in which Jephta’s daughter, called Sulima (Iphise by Pellegrin), 
is betrothed to the young Hebrew hero Asmaweth (Ammon in the French 
text). He, having proved himself in battle, tries in vain to save Sulima. 
Salvation comes rather directly by way of the deus ex machina when the 
High Priest stops the sacrifice by divine command, exactly as in Pellegrin. 
The operatic scenario does not address the stark harshness of the ancient 
tale, but rather softens it at every turn, further complicating the issues by 
introducing a villain, Abdon (again as in Pellegrin’s libretto), who seeks to 
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destroy the love union for no other reason than a Iago-like spirit of hatred. 
The sentimental softening is most evident in the invention of the happy 
ending. 


The opera is like an oratorio in many ways, a situation emphasized by the 
extensive choral writing, and by scenes of Biblical sublimity (Jephtha’s 
vow itself; the finales to Acts | and 2; Sulima’s visit to her mother’s tomb 
in Act 2). While the morality of Jephta’s vow is not really addressed, 
relating as it does to the early stages of Israel’s history when syncretism 
and human sacrifice were still accepted, Jephta’s soliloquy at the 
beginning of Act 3 captures the father’s agony of faith, mind and heart. It 
is the true stuff of biblical opera. The scene at the gates of the temple 
sustains an Oriental atmosphere, not least by the unusual orchestral use of 
harp and guitar. 


It seems that many of the religious themes developed by Meyerbeer in his 
French operas are already present in Jephtas Geliibde. Did it possibly form 
a stimulus for concepts he would work out later in life? Sulima and Selika, 
from his first and his last operas respectively, both in their own ways 
represent themes of sacrifice and unfulfilled love in a selfless woman. The 
story is a traumatic one and could provide the basis for a life-long struggle 
with the nature of what is required of us by God, by society, by our own 
inner perceptions of self, and the very propitiatory purpose of sacrifice. 
Also, the format of the biblical story is a powerful one for communicating 
other social and political thoughts. Sulima is a dutiful daughter, Jephta 
proves his obedience to his people and to God, and human sacrifice is 
prevented by an act of grace. Meyerbeer himself had just become a 
Prussian, but was always to be aware of his social perception as a Jew, 
especially in the German-speaking countries; he was also sensitive about 
his behaviour during the Napoleonic wars, when he chose to ignore his 
obligations to the state by disregarding the call for young men to volunteer 
for the army. The story of Jephta and its arrangement as an operatic fable 
seemed to address these issues all at once. 


The overture provides a musical tone poem of the dramatic events and the 
concerns arising from them, pulled as it is between the private music of 
Jephta’s inner turmoil caused by his vow, and the public rejoicing that 
greets his triumphal return from the conflict with the Ammonites. It is an 
enthralling recital. The desperation, darkness and rawness of the vow, the 
tender oboe music representing the vulnerable power of love, the gaiety of 
the crowd, and the way these elements intertwine and struggle with one 
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another to reach some sort of resolution, are all rendered with a sureness of 
touch and maturity that seem astonishing. 


The opera gives extensive evidence of Meyerbeer’s concern even in his 
first work for the elements of ceremony and grandeur. The large crowd 
scenes of the three finales alone require extensive stage organization, and 
are characterized by order emerging from fear and confusion (Act 1), 
celebration disintegrating into conflict (Act 2) and the rituals of mourning 
transformed into general celebration. The welding of the people into a 
fighting force culminates in a ritualized dance; the victorious return from 
battle is accompanied by a triumphal march and ends up with civil 
confrontation; the preparations for sacrifice are heralded by a death march, 
the prayers of the priests and a renewal of civil confrontation, before the 
final celebration of a new unity born of reprieve and rejoicing. The 
processional music of triumph and of death represent the two poles of 
experience explored in the work: the pull between life and death, light and 
darkness, faith and superstition. Act | moves from light to darkness, Act 2 
from darkness to light to darkness again, Act 3 from black darkness and 
despair to the light of life and love. The movements of the action are 
characterized by dance, the importance of which is reflected even in the 
title of the opera (‘a serious opera with ballet’). Dances of a range of mood 
and styles punctuate the action, from the dances of Sulima’s friends in the 
pastoral opening scenes, through the eerie stylized Dance of the Warriors 
at the end of Act 1, the celebratory dances of the young women welcoming 
home the conquering army, to the gloomy obsequies of mourning before 
the Temple (with its exotic instrumental colouring—muffled and unmuffled 
drums, guitars and harps, stage band of clarinets and bassoons), and the 
final joy of release in the finale which provides another opportunity for 
dance. Meyerbeer’s diaries during his sojourns in Vienna and Italy record 
many visits to the ballet, especially in Milan, and this interest is thus 
evident from the first of his operatic creations. 


The importance of dance is a constant factor throughout his career, and his 
role in the creation of the Romantic ballet emerges from an ancient 
interest. The composer’s consistent interest in form and its malleability is 
also constantly in evidence, from the innocent folk-like simplicity of the 
pastoral opening chorus and canonical ensemble of Act 1, to the 
architectural unfolding of the multi-movement Act 2 finale with its 
disposition of large forces and grandiose inspiration. The charming but 
fundamentally ineffectual tenor is given beautiful romances and affecting 
duets and trios, full of the sentiments of love and sweet parting, 
underscored by mellifluous high-flown melody and extreme tessitura; the 
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bass-baritone villain expresses himself in a very original vengeance aria, 
with all its furious runs, but apart from his pleading with Sulima in the trio 
with Tirza, has no other solo. The heroine emerges as gentle but strong, 
devoted to the memory of her dead mother, unquestioning in obedience to 
her revered father, caught up in a vision of faith that carries her beyond a 
fear of death. Her two solos are conceived on a grand scale, with chorus, 
and with obbligato instruments, and are torn between modes of mourning 
and exultation, threnody and rapture. Her complex and demanding vocal 
lines reflect the nature of her experience and character, with the vocal 
embellishment a correlative of faith and resolution, even in the trio of 
parting with Jephta and Asmaweth. 


Jephta himself is conceived powerfully, and shown to be a man suffering 
from the burdens of the past—guilt of illegitimacy, social exclusion, 
bereavement in widowhood, socially disregarded ability, and finally the 
anguish of his great public vow that seems to solve many of these 
problems and bring success, only to ensnare him in the most painful 
potential loss of all, the life of his daughter. All these elements are 
reflected in his strangely varied vocal presence, veering between restrained 
observation and impassioned outburst, long periods of silence, and the 
extended elaboration of his great Act 3 monologue. Here all the elements 
of his character and experience are brought together in a dark and deeply 
affecting psychological study remarkably perceptive for a first opera. The 
burden of the past, the anguish of the present, the demons of unresolved 
emotions and loyalties seemingly divided between faith and love, are 
conjured up and sustained. The extraordinary use of three solo bassoons 
reflect the darkness of his despair; his song sinking to the depths, joined 
by a double bass, muffled drums, and the mournful intrusion of the 
grieving offstage chorus, capture in sound something of the dullness and 
grief of the entangled reflections. Jephta’s movement between outburst 
and silence is exemplified in the finales where, although the arbiter of the 
actions of the opera, he is silent for much of the time (brooding until the 
inspiration of his vow in Act 1, silent for one third of the great second 
finale, supine as though exhausted by his anguished outburst in the final 
scene). Asmaweth and Abdon, whose solo expressions are limited, are 
used to develop the elements of confrontation that shape the great 
ensembles, as extensions of voices for and against Jephta, and by 
implication, Sulima, and the issues of life and faith implied in the actions 
of both. 
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Rossini: Ciro in Babilonia, ossia La caduta di Baldassare 
(1812) 


28 [The Lord] says of Cyrus, ‘He is my shepherd, and he shall fulfil all my 
purpose’; saying of Jerusalem, ‘She shall be built,' and of the temple, ‘Your 
foundation shall be laid.'" (Isaiah 44:28) 


Ciro in Babilonia, ossia La caduta di Baldassare (Cyrus in Babylon, or 
The Downfall of Belshazzar) is an azione sacra in two acts by Gioacchino 
Rossini with a libretto by Francesco Aventi. It was first performed at the 
Teatro Comunale, Ferrara, on 14 March 1812. During Lent it was the 
custom for Italian opera houses either to close or to stage works on themes 
from the Bible. Ciro in Babilonia is one of two Lenten operas by Rossini 
(along with Mose in Egitto) and is based on the Biblical story of the 
overthrow of the Babylonian king Belshazzar by the Persian ruler Cyrus 
the Great. The British premiere took place on 30 January 1823 at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane in London. 


The original, anonymous, libretto was found lacking, and at the last minute 
Count Aventi took over responsibility for the book, though he used the 
plot outline from the rejected work. Aventi had experience writing cantata 
texts but this was his first opera. The familiar Biblical story (in Daniel 5) 
is heavily overlaid with romantic intrigues and plotting relating to Ciro’s 
wife, Amira , who is Baldassare’s prisoner. She is helped by a captain in 
Baldassare’s army, Arbace, who was born a Persian and is known to 
Amira’s lady in waiting, Argene. 


Synopsis 


Baldassare, King of Babylon, is attracted by Amira, wife of Ciro, King of 
Persia, whom he has defeated in battle. While she and her small son are his 
prisoners, the Babylonian king tries to persuade her to yield to his desires. 
She resists him. Ciro, disguised as an ambassador, tries to rescue her, but 
is discovered and imprisoned. Baldassare is determined to have Amira, 
even against her wishes, and orders a wedding banquet to be prepared. 
Suddenly a violent storm erupts, and in the midst of thunder and lightning 
a mysterious hand traces on the wall, in letters of fire, an obscure 
menacing message. Baldassare, much perturbed, summons his magicians 
and the prophet Daniele, who interprets the words as a sign of divine 
wrath. The magicians counsel the king to sacrifice his three illustrious 
Persian captives. As Ciro, Amira and their son prepare for execution, news 
arrives that the Babylonian defences have been breached by the Persians. 
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Ciro is set free and assumes the throne of Babylon. The people pay 
homage to their new king. 


This can be regarded as an experimental work, pointing to the more 
mature masterpieces of Rossini’s later years. The composer regarded it as 
a failure, and the libretto is feeble and full of operatic commonplaces. 
Some of Aventi’s writing does seem to have inspired the composer, but 
the dramatic structure of the piece is weak, a point compounded by the fact 
that the young Rossini was writing his first serious opera. Such potential 
dramatic coups as the Writing on the Wall are handled rather perfunctorily, 
and the opera lacks any trace of Biblical sublimity. The storm (Temporale) 
during which the mysterious finger appears writing on the wall is a mere 
few bars (and nothing comparable to the tempests in // barbiere di Siviglia 
1816 and La Cenerentola 1817). Daniel’s interpretation of the Writing is 
an extended and rather dry recitative. More convincing is his prophecy of 
the fall of Babylon (cf. Jeremiah 50:15): 


De’ nemici le spade, le faci 
Struggeranno le torri e la mura 
E de’ rettili e serpi l'impura 
Cruda sorte qui sol regnera: 


The towers and the walls will be destroyed 
by enemy swords and torches, 

A cruel fate alone will reign here, 

with the impurity of reptiles and serpents. 


The score contains some original arias that imbued the work with a certain 
popularity at the time. But despite several vigorous choruses, this is a bel 
canto opera focused on the lavish vocal writing for the soloists: the 
Biblical dimension of the scenario is hardly realized. 


Rossini: Mose in Egitto (1818, 1827) 


6 "For you are a people holy to the LORD your God; the LORD your God 
has chosen you to be a people for his own possession, out of all the peoples 
that are on the face of the earth. 

7 It was not because you were more in number than any other people that 
the LORD set his love upon you and chose you, for you were the fewest of 
all peoples; 

8 but it is because the LORD loves you, and is keeping the oath which he 
swore to your fathers, that the LORD has brought you out with a mighty 
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hand, and redeemed you from the house of bondage, from the hand of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt. (Deuteronomy 7:6-8) 


The unfolding of Romanticism in the early decades of the 19" century is 
reflected in the emotion, pathos and psychological interests of Méhul’s 
Joseph, despite its Classical formalism. In Italy the themes of ancient 
mythology and history continued to appear (Mayr’s Medea in Corinto, 
1813; Rossini’s Ciro in Babilonia, 1812, and Aureliano in Palmira, 1813). 
It was only with Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto (Naples, Teatro San Carlo, 5 
March 1818) that another major Biblical opera emerged—and with 
considerable impact for the exploratory mood of the age. The libretto by 
Andrea Leone Tottola (d.1831) used the Old Testament story of Moses 
leading the Hebrews from captivity in Egypt across the Red Sea into the 
Promised Land (Exodus 5—15), and entitled it an azione tragica-sacra. 
Tottola is a striking figure in the history of opera, given his perception of 
the new ideas emerging from Romanticism. He had some success in 
influencing his contemporaries, by introducing subjects that would 
become the very metier of Romantic opera: like Biblical subjects, 
Orientalism, medieval and German legends, English history and novels 
(including those of Sir Walter Scott). Rossini’s Neapolitan opera was 
revised and much expanded in the French version by Luigi Balocchi & 
Etienne de Jouy as Moise et Pharaon, ou Le Passage dans le Mer Rouge 
(Paris Opéra, 26 March 1827). This was translated back into Italian by 
Calisto Bassi, and it is in this version that the opera became widely known. 


The opera always had the effect in the 19" century of slightly disturbing 
audience expectations: was it an opera, or an oratorio in the Handelian 
tradition? The direct handling of the famous Biblical story provided 
powerful characters and situations which were utilized to the full by the 
authors. A subplot has been added to the story of the Exodus, concerning 
the love of Amenophis, son of Pharaoh, for Anaide, Moses’ niece. There is 
nonetheless a sense of epic stasis about the unfolding plot, with dramatic 
action limited to great tableaux, and a strong sense of ritual. The opera 
opens as the impassioned chorus of the Hebrew people’s despair (“Ah! 
Dell’empio al potere feroce”) (marked by an affecting treble weeping 
figure) is dispelled by Moses' brisk exhortation to faith and hope (“Colmo 
il petto d’amore e fidanza”). The scene continues with Aaron’s return from 
his futile meeting with Pharaoh, followed immediately by the appearance 
of a rainbow in the sky and a proclamation by a Mystical Voice from 
heaven. Moses is given the Tablets of the Law, and leads the people in a 
solemn a cappella prayer (“Dio possente in pace e in Guerra”, a quartet 
with chorus) in which all swear fidelity to the Law. The firstborn are then 
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consecrated to the Lord in a celebratory dancelike ensemble. The opera 
ends with the sublime spectacle of the parting of the Red Sea and the 
drowning of Pharaoh's host in the waves. Moses as a prophet and leader, 
the People of Israel collectively, the forceful Pharaoh, the evocation of the 
Ten Plagues—metonymically in the famous depiction of darkness in the 
Chorus of the Shades—are all handled imaginatively and vividly in the 
music. Moses calls down the darkness at the end of Act 1, and the physical 
and psychological gloom of the obfuscation are explored at the beginning 
of Act 2 in a sustained threnody for Pharaoh and his Court (“Ah! chi ne 
aita? Oh Ciel!”, a trio with chorus). The darkness is depicted in various 
creeping arpeggios, as later the great immersion by the Red Sea will be, a 
correlative of the miraculous divine agency. Light is restored after prayer 
by Moses, a situation which initiates a beautiful and sustained quintet of 
gratitude and wonder (“Celeste man placata!”) that was of obvious 
influence on Bellini. The third finale copies the pattern: Moses performs a 
mighty deed using light: he extinguishes the sacred flame of Isis, to the 
consternation of the Egyptians. This leads to the emotional outpouring of 
amazement captured in one of Rossini’s most beautiful and sustained 
cantabiles, in canon (“Mi manca la voce”). 


But the emotional heart of the work lies in the purely fictitious subplot of 
the love of Amenophis, the son of Pharaoh, for Anaide, Moses’ niece by 
his sister. There are further duets for Amenophis with Pharaoh and his 
mother Sinaide. Here the melodramatic situation of confrontation and 
love-intrigue, with all the melodic surge of such treatment in Italian 
Romantic opera, makes it indistinguishable from any other of Rossini’s 
scores. But the adaptation of the story line sets the pattern for all other 
biblical operas that followed. 


Interestingly, Rossini’s response to the “sublime elements in the scenario, 
all relating to the Biblical dimension, constitutes the most striking and 
original parts of the score. Events of the Exodus Story are compressed, so 
that in Act 1 Scene 1 Moses’ divine commission at the Burning Bush (to 
lead the people, Exodus 3), and the years in the Wilderness (culminating in 
the bestowal of the Law at Mount Sinai, Exodus 19) are conflated into one 
brief episode dominated by the mystical voice from heaven. Other 
instances of sublimity are the evocation of the plague of darkness, the 
prayers both original and interpolated (“Dal tuo stellato soglio”, From 
your starry throne), as Moses prays for saving intervention), and the 
culminating miracle at the Red Sea. The final beautiful prayer, a rhapsodic 
invocation for Moses, Aaron, Miriam and Anaide with chorus, has simple 
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but powerful emotional appeal, and became the most famous piece from 
the opera. 


Dal tuo stellato soglio, 
Signor, ti volgi a noi: 
Pieta de' figli tuoi! 
Del popol tuo pieta! 


DONNE e AMENOFI 
Pieta de' figli tuoi! 


UOMINI 
Del popolo tuo pieta. 


ARONNE 

Se pronti al tuo potere 
Sono elementi, e sfere, 
Tu amico scampo addita 
Al dubbio, errante pié! 


DONNE e AMENOFI 
Pietoso Dio! ne aita' 


UOMINI 
Noi non viviam, che in te! 


ELCIA 

In questo cor dolente 
Scendi, oh Dio clemente, 
E farmaco soave 

Di pace rendi al sen. 


DONNE ed UOMINI 
Il cor, che in noi gia pave, 
Deh tu conforta appien! 


TUTTI 

Dal tuo stellato soglio, 
Signor, ti volgi a noi! 
Pieta de' figli tuoi! 
Del popol tuo pieta! 


The extended postlude, depicting the parting of the Red Sea, the crossing 
of the Israelites, the closing of the waters on the Egyptians, and the 
heavenly peace which follows, shows Rossini at his most inspiring. This is 
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the forerunner of the sunset finale of Guillaume Tell (1829), and the 
source for the volcanic phenomena depicted in both Pacini’s L’U/timo 
Giorno di Pompei (1825) and Auber’s La Muette de Portici (1828). The 
orchestral extension, in the manner of a tone poem, with dramatic motifs 
of cataclysm followed by a distinctive melody of redemptive peace, 
prefigures the concept and shape of the conclusion to Wagner’s 
Gotterdimmerung (1876). These grandiose elements were of course 
emphasized in the revision Rossini prepared for Paris. [Figs 140-142] 


Donizetti: I] diluvio universale (1830) 


17 For behold, I will bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to destroy all 
flesh in which is the breath of life from under heaven; everything that is on 
the earth shall die. 

18 But I will establish my covenant with you; and you shall come into the 
ark, you, your sons, your wife, and your sons' wives with you. (Genesis 
6:17-18) 


This 3-act azione tragica-sacra with text by Domenico Gilardoni (Naples, 
Teatro San Carlo, 28 February 1830) tells its own version of the Biblical 
story of Noah and the Flood. Gilardoni’s libretto was based upon the 
tragedy J/ diluvio by Francesco Ringhini (Venice, 1788), with other details 
from Lord Byron’s play Heaven and Earth (1822) and Thomas Moore’s 
narrative poem Loves of the Angels (1823). 


Synopsis 


The story bears little resemblance to the great Biblical account of Genesis 
6—9. Noah’s wife and the animals are missing, and the focus is rather a 
melodramatic sequence of events. Because they have built an ark to save 
themselves from the flood threatened by the Lord, Noah and his sons and 
daughters-in-law have incurred the enmity of Cadmo, chief satrap of the 
city of Senaar. The action takes place at the site of the ark and in Cadmo’s 
palace in the city. Cadmo’s wife Sela, banished by her husband, seeks 
refuge with Noah. The satraps led by Cadmo attack Noah who warns them 
of the coming flood. The wedding of Cadmo to Ada, Sela’s maidservant, 
is being celebrated when Sela rushes in, and begs to embrace her son. 
Cadmo offers to take her back if she renounces the God of Noah, which 
she reluctantly does. As she utters a curse on God, there is a clap of 
thunder and she falls dead. Many are drowned in the ensuing flood, but the 
ark is seen to float away safely. 
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This scenario which has hardly anything to do with the sacred story, 
underscored a negative comparison with Rossini’s Mosé (the azione 
tragica-sacra of 1818). The best features of Rossini’s score are emulated: 
in the solemn utterances of Noah and in the final tableau of the floating 
ark. Comparison between Noah’s devout family and the fictional hedonists 
of the city of Senaar is not as successful as the distinction drawn between 
the Hebrews and Egyptians in Rossini’s work. The opening quintet and 
chorus (“Dio di pieta’”), led by Noah is dignified in the manner of the 
opening scene of Mosé. Noah’s solemn prayer in Act 2 “Dio tremendo 
onnipossente” is effective in its context, also with similar wind 
instruments and harp arpeggios, if lacking the huge appeal of Moses’ “Dal 
tuo stellato soglio”. These are sublime elements, but the chief of these is 
the depiction of the Flood and the Ark in the finale (the situation of 
disaster and rescue), which is musically graphic if not as extended or 
melodically memorable as Rossini’s Red Sea Crossing. 


Italian Romantic melodrama, however, in spite of the insistence on tragic 
passion and violent deeds, did not favour Biblical themes—possibly 
because of the danger of religious censorship. Classical antiquity 
continued to attract interest and resulted in works of great stature 
(Rossini’s Semiramide, 1823), and noble beauty (Bellini’s Norma, 1831). 
Donizetti, apart from this remote // diluvio universale (1829), steered clear 
of the Bible. His operas set in ancient times are Roman: Fausta (1831, the 
sordid love intrigues of the wife of the Emperor Constantine), and 
Belisario (1836, recounting the tragic hubris and blindness of the famous 
Byzantine general). Poliuto (written in 1838) comes close to the Biblical 
theme in being a hagiography, the story of the early Christian martyr 
Polyeucte. Scribe’s 5-act version Les Martyrs (Paris Opéra, 10 April 1840) 
emphasizes the religious fervour celebrated in this work. The heroine 
Paulina, although drawn to the Roman Consul Severo, decides out of 
devotion and her new faith to join her husband in the arena. [Figs 143-144] 


Verdi: Nabucco (1842) 


31 When this period was over, I, Nebuchadnezzar, raised my eyes to 
heaven; my reason was restored to me, and I blessed the Most High, I 
praised and glorified him who lives forever: His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, and his kingdom endures through all generations. 

32 All who live on the earth are counted as nothing; he does as he pleases 
with the powers of heaven as well as with those who live on the earth. 
There is no one who can stay his hand or say to him, "What have you 
done?" 
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33 At the same time my reason returned to me, and for the glory of my 
kingdom, my majesty and my splendor returned to me. My nobles and lords 
sought me out; I was restored to my kingdom, and became much greater 
than before. 

34 Therefore, I, Nebuchadnezzar, now praise and exalt and glorify the 
King of heaven, because all his works are right and his ways just; and 
those who walk in pride he is able to humble. (Daniel 4:34-35) 


Verdi’s first major statement and success as a composer, Nabucco (Milan, 
Teatro alla Scala, 9 March 1842) (with libretto by Temistocle Solera, after 
the drama by Anicet-Bourgeois and Francis Cornue, Nabucodonsor, 1836) 
provided the fourth, and possibly most famous biblical opera of the 
century. Although such an early work, modest in harmonic and rhythmic 
invention, with very brassy orchestration, it possesses an exuberance and 
passionate melodic richness which won it great popular acclaim. 


The story is loosely based on the Babylonian capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24), the king’s later lycanthropy (madness with 
animal-like behaviour) (Daniel 4), and subsequent conversion to the 
Hebrew God, in spite of the opposition of his ambitious and unscrupulous 
daughter Abigaille. She is a dramatic invention, as is the Hebrew High 
Priest Zaccaria, and the rather pallid lovers Fenena and Ismaele. While so 
much of the plot is fictional, the dramatic situations are very strong, and 
the characterization of Nabucco, Abigaille and Zaccaria sharply 
delineated. It also conveys a deep sense of humanity, and in its depiction 
of the captivity of the Hebrews, posits a theme of an oppressed people 
which struck a powerful chord with resurgent Italian nationalism. The 
movement saw the Biblical theme as symbolic of their own suffering 
under Austrian domination. The ancient Israelites as a people emerge as a 
central protagonist in the drama. The great opening chorus of fear and 
prayer for the Hebrews, Levites and Virgins in the face of the Babylonian 
advance (“Gli arredi festive git’ cadano infranti”), which is calmed by the 
exhortations of the Prophet Zeccaria (“D’Egitto 1a, sui lidi’”) who reminds 
them of how God saved them from slavery in Egypt, is modelled entirely 
on the opening scene of Rossini’s Mosé. The famous chorus of the 
enslaved people (“Va pensiero”) from the opening of Act 3, a deeply 
emotional synonym of patriotic expression, became the voice of the Italian 
nation, and achieved a huge and immediate popularity. 


Va, pensiero, sull'ali dorate, 
Va, ti posa sui clivi, sui colli 
Ove olezzano tepide e molli 
L'aure dolci del suolo natal! 
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Del Giordano le rive saluta, 

Di Sion le torri atterrate... 

Oh mia patria si bella e perduta! 
Oh membranza si cara e fatal! 
Arpa d'6r dei fatidici vati 

Perché muta dal salice pendi? 

Le memorie nel petto raccendi, 

Ci favella del tempo che fu! 

O simile di Solima ai fati 

Traggi un suono di crudo lamento, 
O tspiri il Signore un concento 
Che ne infonda al patire virti, 

che ne infonda al patire virti, 

che ne infonda al patire virtu, al patire virti! 


Then follows the great scene where Zaccaria predicts the downfall of 
Babylon. The powerful thrust of the Biblical plot is emphasized by actual 
Scriptural citations from the Book of Jeremiah, which are used as 
epigraphs at the beginning of the four parts of the opera (Gerusalemma 
[43:2], L’Empio [23:19], La Prophezia [50:39], L’Idole infranto [50:2)). 
The illustrious chorus is a paraphrase of Psalm 137 (“By the rivers of 
Babylon we sat and wept”) (cf. the popular modern paraphrase “Rivers of 
Babylon”, a Rastafarian song written and recorded by Brent Dowe and 
Trevor McNaughton of the Jamaican reggae group The Melodians in 
1970). Zaccaria’s prophecy is likewise a setting of words of the Bible 
(Jeremiah 50:39: “Therefore wild beasts shall dwell with hyenas in 
Babylon, and owls [hoopoes, ostriches] shall dwell in her; she shall be 
peopled no more for ever, nor inhabited for all generations ”’). 


As with Mosé, the emotional focus is centred on the conventions of 
romantic love between Fenena and Ismaele, but additionally on the 
powerful but fictional character of Abigaille. The centre piece of the opera 
is the extended duet for father and daughter in Act 3 as Abigaille 
appropriates power from her father and precipitates his illness. This is a 
remarkable example of the famous series of such duets that punctuate 
Verdi’s works, but is not really part of the Biblical register. The concept of 
sublimity enters in the first scene of Act 4 where in a type of mad scene 
Nabucco’s distemper is visited, and he is healed both psychologically and 
spiritually, the moment captured in his beautiful aria “Dio di Giuda!” in 
which he vows to restore the heritage of the Hebrews in return for his 
wholeness, and embraces faith in the one true God (“Adorati ognor 
sapro”). 
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Dio di Giuda! l'ara e il tempio 

A te sacri, a te sacri, sorgeranno... 
Deh mi togli, mi togli a tanto affanno, 
deh mi togli a tanto affanno 

Ei miei riti, e i miei riti struggero. 
Tu m'ascolti... Gia dell'empio 
Rischiarata é l'egra mente! ah 

Dio verace, onnipossente 

Adorarti, adorarti ognor sapro, 
adorarti ognor sapro, 

adorarti ognor sapro. 

[si alza e va per aprire con violenza la porta] 
Porta fatal! oh t'aprirai! 


Concepts of redemption and grace occur in the last scene with the death of 
the inimical Abigaille and her reconciliation with all those she has tried to 
harm. An obbligato flute suggests the outpouring of grace (as it does in the 
finale of Weber’s Der Freischiitz, 1821). Verdi did not write another 
Biblical opera, but Nabucco, with its themes of enslavement and liberation 
(both physical and moral), established a real foundation of authority for 
Verdi’s career. [Figs 165-166] 


The Developing Situation in France (1848-75) 


The situation by the mid-century was fairly clear. In France, the subjects 
of grand opera continued to use a mixture of history and religion, with 
works like La Juive (1835), Les Huguenots (1836) and Le Prophete (1849) 
exploring the effects of sectarian and political intolerance. Themes of a 
biblical-theological nature might even be incidental ingredients of a comic 
scenario (as in Reber’s La Nuit de Noél, 1848). But purely Biblical 
narrative did not feature until the appearance of Daniel-Francois-Esprit 
Auber’s L Enfant prodigue (1850). 


Reber: La Nuit de Noél, ou L'Anniversaire (1848) 


26 Be angry but do not sin; do not let the sun go down on your anger. 
(Ephesians 4:26) 


La Nuit de Noél, ou L'anniversaire (Christmas Night, or The Anniversary), 
a comic opera in three acts composed by Henri Reber, with a libretto by 
Eugene Scribe, was first performed on 9 February 1848 at the Opéra 
Comique (Salle Favart) in Paris. 
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The plot revolves around a gamekeeper and his young wife who constantly 
argue, and the machinations of the local baron who seeks to take 
advantage of the situation for his own amorous ends. The uproar in the 
village is resolved by the Lutheran pastor who makes use of the local 
superstition that anyone encountering another on the chapel steps on 
Christmas Eve will die in the coming year. He contrives to have the baron 
locked in the chapel and for the quarrelling couple to meet outside. Their 
fear of possibly impending death leads them to reconciliation. 


Auber: L’Enfant prodigue (1850) 


18 I will arise and go to my father, and I will say to him, "Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before you; 

19 I am no longer worthy to be called your son; treat me as one of your 
hired servants." 

20 And he arose and came to his father. But while he was yet at a distance, 
his father saw him and had compassion, and ran and embraced him and 
kissed him. 

21 And the son said to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before you; Iam no longer worthy to be called your son.' 

22 But the father said to his servants, ‘Bring quickly the best robe, and put 
it on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; 

23 and bring the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and make merry; 

24 for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.' 
And they began to make merry. (Luke 15:18-24) 


Daniel-Frangois-Esprit Auber’s grand opera (Paris Opéra, 6 Dec. 1850), is 
written to a text by Eugene Scribe based on the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son as recounted in Luke 15. Unlike Méhul’s Joseph, where a long story 
has been pared down and adapted, here the bare outlines of the simple tale 
of the errant son have been fleshed out into a 5-act scenario. And whereas 
Méhul’s opera makes little use of local colour and setting, the authors have 
here evoked a whole world of ancient imaginings, recreating the pharaonic 
city of Memphis and the cult of the god Apis. The dances and much of the 
music are delicately tinted with a languid exoticism. While not a success 
(produced only once, with no reprise, 44 performances), the opera is 
significant in initiating the phase of Orientalism which was to characterize 
important trends in mid-19™ century opera. 


Synopsis 


The scene is set in Old Testament times, in Ancient Israel and Egypt. 
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Act 1. Azaél is the only son of a poor old man. He leaves the paternal 
home and his betrothed Jephtéle to go and sample the pleasures promised 
by the great city of Memphis. 


Act 2. Azaél ruins himself in gambling; he is seduced by the courtesan 
Nephté and the dancer Lia, who take the scarf given to him as a token of 
love by Jephtele. Israelites, including Reuben and Jephtcele, arrive in 
Memphis looking for Azaél. 


Act 3. Azaél penetrates the Temple of Isis where the secret mysteries of 
the goddess are celebrated. But he is discovered, and the Egyptians punish 
him by throwing him in the Nile. 


Act 4. Azaél is rescued from the river by the leader of a caravan, and is 
reduced to tending a flock of sheep. 


Act 5. The prodigal son now comes to his senses, and returns home to 
throw himself into his loving father’s arms. 


In the poem, Scribe has allowed himself the same inexactitude in dealing 
with this parable of Luke’s Gospel as in his handling of the best known 
history of the Middle Ages. The librettist has somewhat weakened the 
dramatic situations innate to the subject by multiplying the episodes and 
the tableaux, and relying on the purely physical impression of an 
elaborated mise-en-scéne. The Promenade of the Bull of Apis, among 
other details, could seem somewhat out of place in a serious work, but in 
fact develops a sense of antique local colour, the ‘Fleshpots of Egypt’, the 
very locus of archetypal temptation, the urban antithesis to the sober and 
restrained pastoral fields of the Promised Land. This is a libretto without 
dramatic action—very unusual for Scribe. But it provided good static 
situations for the composer. 


The music contains more elegant melodies than are strictly required by the 
scenario. The orchestral details are full of subtle interest and charm. The 
overture is the longest Auber wrote. It is divided into three main sections. 
The first part focuses attention on the tragic aspects of the story. The 
opening Allegro maestoso divides into three: the A-major first section 
fixes attention, but the C-major middle section takes one to the heart of the 
story. The departure of the prodigal Azaél from his father Reuben and 
beloved Jephtele is cited (on the sweet, slightly reedy nature of the flute in 
its lower register), as is the prophecy of divine wrath towards an 
ungrateful son from the Act 1 finale. The second section in C major, the 
Allegro non troppo, begins with the Marche de la caravane, and is 
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followed by allusion to Nemrod’s account of Azaél’s rescue and enslavement. 
The music continues the programme of the action, quoting from Azaél’s 
dream vision with his subsequent agonies of conscience and decision to 
return to his father, a beautiful clarinet solo. The transition to the other 
world and the transformation of heart are depicted. The third, climactic 
part of the overture rehearses the preceding scenario in symbolic and 
thematic shift of paradigm. The dangerous glamour of Egypt is conjured 
up in the impetuous sweep and timpani of the A-minor bacchanal that 
accompanies the Festival of Apis at Memphis in Act 3. Even without 
contrasting themes and tonality, Auber achieves a symbolically effective 
and sonorous introduction to this operatic recounting of Biblical parable. 
After the overture, there is a sudden shift to the contained rapture of the 
choral prayer “O roi des cieux” in the first scene. Among the more 
remarkable pieces in Act | are the romance of Jephtéle (“Allez, suivez 
votre pensée’’), and the entry of Reuben accompanied by the bells of the 
flocks. Act 2 contains Reuben’s lovely romance “Il est un enfant d’Israél”. 
In Act 3 the Chorus of the Priests and Les Fétes du boeuf Apis are very 
arresting. The Scene of the Ordeal was perfectly realized by Gustave 
Roger, and there is a fine quintet finale. A most picturesque effect is 
created by an extended solo for the oboe in the Passage de la Caravane, 
conjuring up as it does the slow progress of the camel train, and the 
shimmering emptiness of the desert, a lovely example of Auber’s pictorial 
tone painting. The andante of Azaél’s aria (“J'ai tout perdu, Seigneur, oui, 
tout perdu, jusqu’a l’honneur”) is full of touching expressiveness. The 
essence of the Biblical parable is captured in Scribe’s dignified paraphrase 
of the brief Gospel passage “Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
before you; I am no longer worthy to be called your son; treat me as one of 
your hired servants” (Luke 15:18-19). This is the key moment of decision 
and soul-searching in the opera, and carries the story’s emotional burden 
and spiritual implication. 


Oui, j ‘irai vers mon peére, 
Et, courbé sous sa loi, 

Le front dans la poussiere, 
Et lui dirai: C’est moi! 
Moi, don’t la faute est grande 
Et les remords affreux! 
Que ton pardon descende 
Sur ton fils malheureux! 
Et so ma priére 

Fléchit ta coleére, 

Le pardon d’un pére 

Est celui des cieux! 
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The work is dominated by the figure of the patriarch Reuben, with his Act 
1 aria “Toi qui versas la lumiere”, and in Act 2 the romance mentioned 
earlier (“Il est un enfant d’Israél”), with its recitative of biblical simplicity. 
The final air of recognition (“Mon fils, c’est toi”) is possibly the most 
touching piece in the whole work, and attains a veritable grandeur. 


A special aspect of the opera is the dance sequence in Act 2—No.10 
Scéne, containing 5 Airs de ballet, as part of the celebrations of the sacred 
bull Apis (there are some further danced passages in Act 3 as well). The 
music is very light, gracious and delicate, full of buoyancy and chamber- 
like textures. The music subsequently assumed a life of its own as an 
independent one-act ballet, Les Rendezvous, devised and choreographed 
by Frederick Ashton (Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London, 5 December 1933). 
The music was arranged by Constant Lambert, using the Act 2 dances and 
the second half of the overture for the new score. [Figs 132-133] 


Halévy: Noé (1860, 1885) 


11 Now the earth was corrupt in God's sight, and the earth was filled 
with violence. 

12 And God saw the earth, and behold, it was corrupt; for all flesh had 
corrupted their way upon the earth. 

13 And God said to Noah, "I have determined to make an end of all flesh; 
for the earth is filled with violence through them; behold, I will destroy 
them with the earth. (Genesis 6:11-12). 


Noé (Noah), opéra en trois actes, to an original text by Jules-Henri Vernoy 
de Saint-Georges; German version by G. H. Gans zu Putlitz (Noah), first 
produced in Karlsruhe, 5 April 1885. Halévy’s last opera was completed 
by Georges Bizet, his son-in-law. The choice of subject was unusual for 
this composer—the Old Testament story of the Flood as dramatized and 
embellished by Saint-Georges. The Opera management originally 
scheduled it as a ‘novelty’ for the 1860 season but after four acts had been 
completed, decided to postpone it and scheduled it for the 1862 season. 
The composer did not live to see the work through. Some ten years later it 
was completed by Bizet as a 3-act opera called Le Deluge. Halévy had not 
written the final ballet sequence nor the concluding L’Hymne a Dieu. Bizet 
used some fragments from his opéra-comique Djamileh and a piece “La 
Coccinellle” for the ballet, and his own Chanson d'Amour for the 
concluding hymn. Paris showed no interest in this reminder of a previous 
era. It was not until 1885, when Halévy and Bizet had both been long 
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dead, that it was first performed, in Karlsruhe. The opera was revived, and 
in fact received its French premiere, at Compiegne in the Festival of 2004. 


The opera is written in the wake of Halévy’s Le Juif errant (1852) and in 
the style of Scribe’s and Auber’s L’Enfant prodigue (1850), whereby a 
Biblical theme is used as the basic plotline for a scenario developed along 
more conventionally operatic lines. The precedents were already established 
by Méhul’s Joseph (1807), Rossini’s Mosé (1818) and Donizetti’s J/ 
diluvio universale (1830) whereby elements of the great Biblical narratives 
provide the scaffolding for more personal family and love complications. 
Saint-Georges’s ultimate literary model was Lord Byron’s verse mystery 
Heaven and Earth (1822). This describes the love of the seraph Samiasa 
for Aholibamah, the daughter of Cain, also involves Noah and his sons, 
and sees the Flood sweeping away the morass of earthly sin. Domenico 
Gilardoni’s libretto for Donizetti (after Ringhieri’s translation of Byron), 
had appeared in print in the Schonenberger edition of Donizetti’s vocal 
score in 1855. Saint-Georges’s scenario uses Noah and his family—his 
three sons Shem, Ham and Japheth; his unnamed wife is replaced by two 
daughters (called Sarai and Ebba in the libretto). The story of the Flood is 
given extra dimensions by other implications derived from Genesis 6 and 
developed by Byron, especially the mysterious involvement of semi-divine 
or angelic beings in the affairs of men in the antediluvian age. 


“When men began to multiply on the face of the ground, and daughters 
were born to them the sons of God saw that the daughters of men were 
fair; and they took to wife such of them as they chose” (Genesis 6:1-2) 


The character of Ituriel is depicted as a type of fallen angel who has 
abandoned heaven and fallen in love with Noah’s daughter Sarai. This 
results in the almost surreal first scene of Act 3 which is set in his palace 
of sensual delights. Added to this is the even more sensational topic of 
incest as Ebba becomes the object of her brother Shem’s amorous 
attention. Only the final flood can end this farrago of demi-divine and 
human folly. 


This colourful miscellany of topics results in a strange work that has a 
kind of statuesque detachment in the mode of oratorio, and yet endeavours 
to capture something of the frisson and glamour of grand opera in plot 
motifs and the extended Act 3 ballet. This becomes almost an end in itself, 
and leaves the work seeming more form than content. The three acts give 
an indication of the movement of the storyline. 


Acte 1—La Tent du Patriarche 
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Acte 2—Une Oasis dans le désert 
Acte 3—1. tableau: Le Palais de I’ Ange Ituriel 
Acte 3—2. tableau: L’ Arc-en-ciel 


The vital events of divine judgment and universal cleansing are crammed 
into the brief denouement and static final scene which has only the 
intermezzo devoted to the Flood itself, and the final hymn to God to 
capture something of the solemn covenantal meaning of the Biblical 
narrative. While the scope of this is modest by comparison with the 
universal eschatology of the final vision in Le Juif errant (1852), the 
analogy of situation, type and symbolism are remarkably close. [Fig. 145] 


Gounod: La Reine de Saba (1862) 


10 Moreover the servants of Huram and the servants of Solomon, who 
brought gold from Ophir, brought algum wood and precious stones. 

11 And the king made of the algum wood steps for the house of the LORD 
and for the king's house, lyres also and harps for the singers; there never 
was seen the like of them before in the land of Judah. 

12. And King Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba all that she desired, 
whatever she asked besides what she had brought to the king. So she 
turned and went back to her own land, with her servants. (2 Chronicles 
9:10-12) 


Stimulated by Félicien David’s symphonic ode Le Désert (1844), the new 
trend channelled into opera by Scribe and Auber began to take root in the 
work of others. The emergence of an antique theme was immediately 
reinforced by Charles Gounod’s first major opera Sapho (1851), which is 
modelled after Gluck. Gounod presented the Oriental theme in a Biblical 
guise in his attempt at gaining success at the Paris Opéra. This was La 
Reine de Saba (Paris Opéra, 28 February 1862), a grand opera in 4 or 5 
acts to a libretto by Jules Barbier and Michel Carré inspired by Gérard de 
Nerval's Le Voyage en Orient. In the composer’s version of the famous 
Old Testament story of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon (I 
Kings 10; 2 Chronicles 9), the original story is once more elaborated into 
an extremely imaginative love affair in which Adoniram, a Hebrew 
sculptor, falls in love with Balkis, the Queen of Sheba herself. Balkis 
comes to visit Solomon in the midst of the creation of great works of art he 
has commissioned for the Temple. The artist charged with their execution 
is Adoniram. Drunk with pride he defies the king himself and inspires a 
passionate love in Balkis. 
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A cent mille ouvriers, 
dont la voix le proclame, 

Adoniram dicte sa loi ; 

Jaillisse une étincelle, 

et Sion est en flamme. 

Qui de vous osera 

porter la main sur moi ? 


Solomon has pressed his own love on Balkis, but she conspires against 
him with Adoniram. She flees from King Solomon to join the artisan, only 
to find that Adoniram has been assassinated in the Valley of Cedron by 
three of his workers whose salaries he has withheld. Balkis attributes his 
death to the vengeance of Solomon. The story is a travesty of the Biblical 
tale. The wisest of kings is transformed by the librettists into a type of 
Cassandra, as naive as he credulous. The Queen of Sheba is no longer the 
great mysterious figure we find in the sacred text, but a scheming creature 
characterized by baseness and treachery. This adaptation was felt at the 
time to be unworthy of the premier stage of France. Elsewhere reaction 
was also guarded: “Like Rossini and some other composers, M. Gounod 
has been guilty of what we in England consider the monstrosity of a sacred 
opera” (the Musical Standard, 26 August 1865). The same problems 
would be encountered by Saint-Saéns years later. 


Gounod’s score was thought to be more technical than inspired. A choral 
dialogue between the Hebrews and the Shebites amidst a magnificent 
decor of cedars was admired. The closest the work comes to any Biblical 
sublimity is the tenor aria “Inspirez-moi, race divine!” in which the artist 
hero invokes the example of the sons of Tubal-Cain (son of Lamech and 
Zillah, the founder of metalworking, Genesis 4:21) as the molten metal 
flows into its mould. In its English version “How vain and weak a thing is 
man... Lend me your aid, O race divine”, this became a war-horse of the 
concert repertoire, surviving into the 20" century in the recordings of 
Edward Lloyd, Walter Widdop and Enrico Caruso, The opera was not a 
success, but marks an important moment in clinching the fusion of exotic 
and Biblical themes initiated by Scribe and Auber. [Figs 167-168] 


Serov: Judith (1863) 


8 Then Joakim the high priest, and the senate of the people of Israel who 
lived in Jerusalem came to witness the good things which the Lord had 
done for Israel, and to see Judith and to greet her. 
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9 And when they met her they blessed her with one accord and said to her, 
“You are the exaltation of Jerusalem, you are the great glory of Israel, you 
are the great pride of our nation! 

10 You have done all this singlehanded; you have done great good to 
Israel, and God is well pleased with it. May the Almighty God bless you 
forever!” And all the people said, “So be it!” (Judith 15:8-10) 


Responses both to French grand opera, to Orientalism, and to the attraction 
of Biblical subjects are manifested in other cultures too. Judith (Russian: 
FOnugs, Yudif) is an opera in 5 acts, composed by Alexander Serov 
during 1861-1863. Derived from the story of Judith in the Greek Old 
Testament, the Russian libretto, though credited to the composer, has a 
complicated history. The Italian play Giuditta by Paolo Giacometti, 
produced in Saint Petersburg in 1860, first inspired Serov to work on the 
project as a vehicle for the Italian opera troupe in Saint Petersburg. Using 
Serov’s scenario, Ivan Antonovich Giustiniani wrote a libretto in Italian. 
When an Italian production of the proposed opera proved legally 
impossible, the Italian libretto was translated into Russian by Konstantin 
Zvantsov and Dmitry Lobanov, with some verses added by the poet 
Apollon Maykov. In the meantime, the composer was writing the music 
without having the words ahead of time. The first performance was given 
on 16 May 1863 at the Maryinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, conducted by 
Konstantin Lyadov and starring Mikhail Sariotti as Holofernes and 
Valentina Bianki as Judith. The Moscow premiere took place in 1865 at 
the Bolshoi Theatre directed by Shramek. 


The story is based on the deeds of the heroine Judith from the eponymous 
book of the Greek Old Testament. Serov’s scenario keeps to the Biblical 
story very closely. Fictional characters are added, but tangentially to the 
authentic storyline. There is no heavy emphasis on an invented love 
interest. 


Synopsis 


Act 1. At midday in a square in Bethulia (6"-century BC), which is still 
under siege by Holofernes and his Assyrian troops, the people suffer from 
despair and thirst. The elders Ozias and Charmi report that all the roads are 
now cut off, and the last source of water has dried up. The high priest 
Eliachim, however, hopes for a miracle, but the people want to surrender 
the city to end their suffering. The elders ask them to wait five more days 
and nights; after that time, if God does not deliver them, the city will let 
the enemy in. Jewish warriors then come through the gates holding the 
Ammonite Achior. He has tried to persuade Holofernes to stop the siege 
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and follow the God of the Jews; as punishment, Holofernes has him bound 
and left near the city to share in the Jews' destruction by the Assyrians. 
Everyone then prays to God for deliverance. 


Act 2. Judith, alone in her room, decides that, instead of waiting five days, 
something must be done now. She devises a plan to use the beauty God 
gave her in order to trick Holofernes and save her people. The elders arise 
to her summons. She expresses her intentions and asks for permission to 
go to the enemy camp with her slave Avra. They assent and leave. Avra 
then tries to talk her out of going to the camp, but Judith remains steadfast. 


Act 3. In Holofernes’s camp, odalisques perform songs and dances. 
Holofernes sends them away, intent on his plan to make a full attack on 
Bethulia the next day. Judith is let into the camp and presented to 
Holofernes, who is enchanted by her beauty (as are all the Assyrians). 
When he inquires as to her purpose, she pretends that she will show him a 
secret way to enter and take Bethulia and Jerusalem, as long as he allows 
her to move freely. Holofernes believes her ruse, even to the point of 
asking her to be queen. The camp then celebrates the power of Babylon. 


Act 4. Dances and songs once more resound in the camp. Amidst praises 
of Judith’s beauty, Asfaneses makes an unfortunate remark about her 
coldness, and is immediately stabbed to death by Holofernes. Just then 
Judith comes out and is horrified by the grisly act, but remains resolved in 
her plan. Holofernes informs her that the city will be attacked the next day. 
In a drunken stupor, the general falls to the ground unconscious at Judith's 
feet. After he is placed on his bed, she remains with him as everyone else 
leaves. Within the tent she takes his sword and decapitates him. After 
asking Avra to put the head into a sack, the two of them leave quickly. 


Act 5. In Bethulia the people, waiting for the dawn of the sixth day, are 
ready to open the gates to the Assyrians, despite pleadings from the high 
priest. Suddenly Judith is heard outside the gates, and she shows them the 
head of Holofernes. The sounds of the fleeing Assyrian troops are 
confirmed by Ozias's report. All sing praise to God for answering their 
prayers. 


Despite completely lacking a specifically Russian subject matter, and 
while not the first opera based on the story of Judith, Serov's setting has 
great significance for the history of Russian music. The premiere in 1863, 
supplemented with his next work Rogneda, made Serov the most 
important Russian opera composer of the 1860s. Besides its success with 
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the public (enhanced by Fyodor Chaliapin's portrayal of Holofernes 
beginning in 1898), Serov's Judith influenced later Russian composers. 
The Eastern element in Judith is most obvious in Acts 3 and 4; its 
influence (presaged by Glinka in Ruslan and Lyudmila, 1842) can be 
detected by comparing the Indian Song in Act 4 with the “Song of the 
Indian Guest” from Rimsky-Korsakov's Sadko (1898). While lacking the 
elements of Biblical sublimity, the depiction of Holofernes’s exotic and 
barbaric splendor comes closest to this feature. The colourful scene in the 
Assyrian camp, where the general is depicted surrounded by all the pomp 
and luxury of an Oriental court, was at the heart of the composer’s great 
attraction to the subject. The chorus and dances of the Odalisques are full 
of the languor of Eastern sentiment, and the March of Holofernes is very 
effective. 


In the meantime, the vogue for Orientalism was to find its most dynamic 
expression to date in Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine (Paris Opera, 28 April 
1865), on which the composer was known to be working during the 1850s. 
The opera itself, while not Biblical or controversial, is full of religious 
imagery, and derives much of its dramatic tension and colour from the 
depiction of the Council of Bishops in Act 1, and the Hindu rituals in Act 
4. The Oriental mode was firmly fixed as the favourite operatic topos of 
the day. The trend, with its blend of exotic East and religious rite, was 
consolidated by the sensational success of Verdi’s Aida (Cairo Opera 
House, 24 December 1871), which evoked the mysteries of Ancient Egypt 
and its rituals of faith without recourse to Biblical reference. With 
Orientalism firmly established, the way was open for a veritable surge of 
operas based on the Bible, and all conceived in the sumptuous mode of 
grand opera. [Fig. 169] 


Anton Rubinstein’s Sacred Operas (1870-1894) 


1. Rubinstein: Der Thurm zu Babel (1870) 


6 And the LORD said, "Behold, they are one people, and they have all one 
language; and this is only the beginning of what they will do; and nothing 
that they propose to do will now be impossible for them. 

7 Come, let us go down, and there confuse their language, that they may 
not understand one another's speech." 

8 So the LORD scattered them abroad from there over the face of all the 
earth, and they left off building the city. 

9 Therefore its name was called Ba'bel, because there the LORD confused 
the language of all the earth; and from there the LORD scattered them 
abroad over the face of all the earth. (Genesis 11:6-9) 
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Der Thurm zu Babel (The Tower of Babel) is a l-act 'sacred opera’ by 
Anton Grigorevich Rubinstein to a libretto by Julius Rosenberg, based on 
the story in the Book of Genesis (11:1-9). The opera was written in 1869 
and had its first performance in K6nigsberg on 9 February 1870. 


The term 'sacred opera' (geistliche Oper in German) was invented by 
Rubinstein to denote staged works of a hybrid nature, halfway between 
opera and oratorio, and sharing features of both genres, with “use of 
polyphonic choruses and a sober, edifying style relying on ‘exalted 
declamation’”, as well as some attempted stage and dramatic design. 
Rubinstein composed three other works of this type: Su/amith (after the 
Song of Songs) (Hamburg, 1883), Moses (Prague, 1887, 1892) and 
Christus (Stuttgart, 1893, in concert; Bremen, 1895, staged). A fifth sacred 
opera, Cain, was uncompleted at his death in 1895. Because of 
contemporary censorship problems, these works were often performed in 
concert. 


The composer had hoped for a premiere in Berlin, but was consoled by the 
work's second production in Vienna on 20 February 1870 (which was 
attended by Johannes Brahms), after which Rubinstein wrote it had been 
“brilliantly performed and very well received by the public”. The first 
performance in America was in May 1881 in New York, conducted by 
Leopold Damrosch. 


Rubinstein’s musical style was characterized by narrow and conventional 
forms, especially in the arias; melody was seen as the sole aesthetic ideal 
in opera; all was subsumed into an indeterminate cosmopolitan style, with 
occasional reflection of the Oriental spirit. The sacred operas are 
characterized by long, sometimes turgid Handelian recitatives; bland, 
pastel Mendelssohnian orchestration; and frequent rhetorical pomposity. 
“These stage oratorios are like a series of vast, pale, pseudo-classical 
frescos, and scarcely more moving than the official odes and eclogues of 
eighteenth-century Russian literature’ (Rosa Newmarch, The Russian 
Opera, p. 180-81). 


Synopsis 


The plot elaborated from the succinct Bible story, involves invented 
characters, adumbrated from brief scriptural allusions. Nimrod (borrowed 
from Genesis 10:9) and the Master Builder exult at the imminent success 
of their project to reach Heaven by building the Tower. Abraham (taken 
from Genesis 11:26) rebukes them and is thrown into a fiery furnace at 
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Nimrod's orders. As the workers praise Baal, angels descend and destroy 
the Tower, to the confusion of Nimrod and all present. Both the angels and 
the demons claim victory. 


There are striking moments in the score, like the chorus “Baal has worked 
wonders”. The choruses actually form the musical focus of the work. 
These are associated with the descendants of the sons of Noah, Shem, 
Ham and Japhet, who became the nations thrown into confusion by the 
proliferation of languages. All the choruses evince some kind of Oriental 
colour: the Semites are characterized by augmented seconds; the Hamites 
sing in unison over droned fifths; the Japhetites in a melody of Turkish 
inflection. There is some attempt at a Biblical sublimity. The destruction 
of the Tower by heaven-sent fire is imaginatively realized by discordant 
passages in the orchestra (involving some sections in quintuple metre). 
The finale is an elaborate triple chorus in compound metre, representing 
the diversity of peoples (the choirs beginning to sing in three different 
languages), the heavenly hosts and the infernal demons. “As usual, the 
last-named get the most imaginative music” (Richard Taruskin, Der 
Thurm zu Babel, Der. Grove Music Online). A performance lasts about 45 
minutes. 


2. Rubinstein: Die Maccabder (1875) 


35 But at dawn of the fifth day, twenty young men in the army of 
Maccabeus, fired with anger because of the blasphemies, bravely stormed 
the wall and with savage fury cut down every one they met. 

36 Others who came up in the same way wheeled around against the 
defenders and set fire to the towers; they kindled fires and burned the 
blasphemers alive. Others broke open the gates and let in the rest of the 
force, and they occupied the city. 

37 They killed Timothy, who was hidden in a cistern, and his brother 
Chaereas, and Apollophanes. 

38 When they had accomplished these things, with hymns and 
thanksgivings they blessed the Lord who shows great kindness to Israel 
and gives them the victory.(2 Maccabees 10:35-38) 


Die Maccabder (The Maccabees) (sometimes spelt 'Die Makkabaer') is an 
opera in three acts by Anton Rubinstein to a libretto by Salomon Hermann 
Mosenthal, author also of Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba). The opera is 
based on a play by Otto Ludwig, which is itself derived loosely from the 
biblical story of the Maccabees. Written in 1872-74, it was first performed 
on 17 April 1875 at the Hofoper, Berlin. Censorship problems prevented 
its performance in Russia until 22 January 1877 in St. Petersburg. The 
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rumour that the opera was to be premiered in Russia in the 1876-77 season 
aggravated the breach between the composer and Pyotr Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky, who feared that it would displace his own opera Vakula the 
Smith (which was, however, performed there in December 1876). Die 
Maccabder was Rubinstein's most successful opera, holding the German 
and Russian stages throughout his lifetime. The Berlin reviews of its 
premiere compared its success to that of Meyerbeer's L'Africaine of ten 
years before, and after its Vienna premiere in 1878, the critic Eduard 
Hanslick believed it showed an alternative model for operatic development 
to the works of Richard Wagner. Rarely performed since the 19" century, 
there was a production in Hebrew in Jerusalem in 1925. Judas Maccabaeus 
is one of the few heroes of Ancient Israel who have survived in opera. 


Synopsis 


Judaea: Modin and Jerusalem, 160 BC. The Jews resist the army of Syria 
under the leadership of the Maccabees, but Eleazar betrays the insurrection 
after falling in love with the Syrian king’s daughter, Cleopatra. His treason 
is gradually revealed, with ironic effect, at the end of Act 2. Juda is 
defeated and flees. After pleas from Lea, the mother of the Eleazar and 
Juda, Antiochus agrees to spare the two younger brothers, Joakim and 
Benjamin, only if they renounce their religion—otherwise they will be 
burnt alive. Eleazar repents and joins them for their execution. At this 
point Juda, who has reignited the revolt, invades the palace. Antiochus is 
killed, but Lea also dies after witnessing her son's victory. 


In this drama, as in the case of some of its predecessors, some liberties 
have been taken with the Biblical story told in 2 Maccabees 7. The tale of 
the Israelite champion of freedom and his brothers Jonathan and Simon, 
who lost their lives in the struggle against the tyranny of the kings of 
Syria, is intensely dramatic. For stage purposes the dramatists have 
associated the massacre of a mother and her seven sons and the martyrdom 
of the aged Eleazar (2 Maccabees 6:18-31), who inspired the uprising of 
the Jews, with the family history of Judas himself (1 Maccabees 4—6; 2 
Maccabees 10—12). Each act culminates in a huge ensemble with chorus. 
The sublime element is reflected at the end of Act 2, in the Song of 
Victory, with the chorus “Beat the drums”, sung by Lea, the heroic mother 
of the Maccabees. The chorus has admirable Hebrew colouring (based on 
a Jewish melody the composer learned from his mother as a child). 
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3. Rubinstein: Christus (1894) 


6 Who, though he was in the form of God, did not count equality with God 
a thing to be grasped, 

7 but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men. 

8 And being found in human form he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even death on a cross. 

9 Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him the name 
which is above every name, 

10 that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth, 

11 and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. (Philippians 2:6-11) 


Christus is an opera in seven scenes with a prologue and epilogue by 
Anton Rubinstein, written between the years 1887-93 to a libretto derived 
from a poem by Heinrich Bulthaupt. Christus was described by the 
composer as a “sacred opera”. This term invented by Rubinstein 
(geistliche Oper) denoting staged works with use of polyphonic choruses 
and a sober, edifying style relying on “exalted declamation”. Rubinstein 
considered Christus to be his finest composition. Parts of the work were 
performed in Berlin in April 1894, and the composer conducted a 
complete performance in Stuttgart on 2 June 1894. This was in fact his last 
public appearance as a conductor. The work received a further series of 
complete performances in Bremen in 1895. Applause between scenes and 
after the performance was forbidden. The work was not revived until a 
performance in Tyumen in 2002, conducted by the composer's 
great-grandson, Anton Sharoyev, in fact the first performance in Russia. A 
recording of part of the work was made from live performances under 
Sharoyev in St. Petersburg in 2003. 


The roles indicate the focus of the action: the Angel of the Annunciation, 
Jesus Christ (created by the tenor Raimund von zur-Miihlen), Satan, John 
the Baptist, The Virgin Mary, Pontius Pilate, Judas Iscariot, Mary 
Magdalene, St Paul, a chorus of angels, demons, priests, a mob. Christus 
treats the life of Jesus according to the New Testament. The work is more 
an oratorio than an opera, with a very episodic plot. A prologue, seven 
scenes and an epilogue condense the life of Christ into a series of events 
in the following sequence: 


Prologue: Outside the stable at Bethlehem; the three kings arrive to pay 
homage. 
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1) Jesus arguing with Satan in the desert 

2) Jesus’ baptism by John 

3) Jesus performs miracles and defends Mary Magdalene. 

4) Jesus' anger in the Temple 

5) The Last Supper and Jesus' arrest 

6) The trial before Pilate 

7) The Crucifixion (off-stage): demons and angels battle. 
Epilogue: St Paul leads praise of Christ. 


The work has some dramatic effectiveness because of the important role 
accorded to Satan (in the manner of Milton’s great epic which Rubinstein 
had already turned into a sacred opera Das verlorene Paradies to a text by 
A. Schénbach in 1856, produced Diisseldorf, 1875). Satan appears in the 
Temptation in the Wilderness and also in the final scene of Jesus’ death on 
the Cross: here the devil’s triumph is interrupted by a chorus of heavenly 
spirits. Such intimate demonic conflicts reflect Rubinstein’s fascination with 
the spiritual conflict of good and evil (as in the finales of Der Thurm zu 
Babel and his most famous secular opera The Demon, 1875). [Figs 170-171] 


Goldmark: Die Kénigin von Saba (1875) 


1 Now when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon concerning 
the name of the LORD, she came to test him with hard questions. 

2 She came to Jerusalem with a very great retinue, with camels bearing 
spices, and very much gold, and precious stones; and when she came to 
Solomon, she told him all that was on her mind. 

3 And Solomon answered all her questions; there was nothing hidden from 
the king which he could not explain to her. 

4 And when the queen of Sheba had seen all the wisdom of Solomon, the 
house that he had built, 

5 the food of his table, the seating of his officials, and the attendance of his 
servants, their clothing, his cupbearers, and his burnt offerings which he 
offered at the house of the LORD, there was no more spirit in her. (1 Kings 
10:1-5) 


Karl Goldmark’s 4-act Die Kénigin von Saba (produced at the Vienna 
Court Opera on 10 March 1875) saw the Parisian pattern of grand opera 
transported to Austria. Salomon Hermann Mosenthal’s libretto again used 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to the Court of King Solomon, with all its 
opportunities for extravagant imagination. But as with Gounod and 
Barbier & Carré’s rather pallid realization of the narrative a decade before, 
the original story provided only a bare framework: the whole drama is 
built around an entirely fictional plot of the love of Assad, King 
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Solomon’s favourite courtier, for the Queen of Sheba, and of his 
banishment by the King when Assad rejects his betrothed Sulamith. 


Synopsis 


The visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon provides the occasion 
for a fictional love intrigue. The King’s favourite, Assad, who has been 
promised as bridegroom to Sulamith, daughter of the High Priest, has 
fallen in love with the Queen. Solomon insists that the wedding go ahead 
despite this. The Queen will not admit in public that she returns Assad’s 
passion, but her appearance at his wedding drives him to commit a 
sacrilegious crime in the Temple. Solomon refuses the Queen’s request to 
release Assad from prison, and she leaves angrily. Sulamith retires to the 
desert to find peace, and when Assad is freed, he goes to seek her. He is 
exhausted when he reaches her asylum, and they sing of their future bliss 
before he dies. 


This was Goldmark’s first opera. It was well received, and made the 
composer famous. The music is characterized by rich timbres and an 
Oriental-style melody, with strong Wagnerian influence in the harmony. 
Assad’s tenor aria “Magische Tone” became particularly celebrated, and 
was recorded by Leo Slezak and Enrico Caruso. The wonderful restraint, 
nuance and mystery of the Biblical story are completely obviated by the 
invented plot, which shares nothing with the original but the chief names 
and the setting. 


Saint-Saéns: Samson et Dalila (1877) 


4 After this he [Samson] loved a woman in the valley of Sorek, whose name 
was Deli'lah. 

5 And the lords of the Philistines came to her and said to her, "Entice him, 
and see wherein his great strength lies, and by what means we may 
overpower him, that we may bind him to subdue him; and we will each 
give you eleven hundred pieces of silver." (Judges 16:4-5) 


Two of the most successful of Biblical operas followed, both French 
works on the grand manner. Camille Saint-Saéns had already written a 
Biblical oratorio Le Déluge (1876) when he composed Samson et Dalila, 
which he had intended to be an oratorio. The work, transformed into an 
opera, was regarded as too controversial for public performance in France, 
and had to be translated into German and brought to the stage in Weimar 
by Franz Liszt (2 December 1877). It was not seen in Paris until 23 
November 1892 when it became a huge success. Ferdinand Lemaire’s 3- 
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act text is closely modelled on the lines of the Biblical account in Judges 
14—16. The sensational story of divine calling, profane love and betrayal 
was already lurid enough, and hardly needed the usual admixture of the 
interpolated love interest. 


However, the sober realism, tragedy and pathos of the Biblical characters 
are invested in a nimbus of sentimentality that fundamentally alters the 
Biblical narrative. Delilah, who seemed to preoccupy the composer, takes 
central stage as the heroine of the Philistines, and dominates the story with 
her seductive nature. This becomes all-absorbing, and moral justification 
for Samson’s weakness and betrayal of his calling. Feminine charm, rather 
than the hard steel of deception and betrayal, becomes the explanation of 
how the heroic can succumb to sexual blandishment. So, as in the case of 
Mosé and Nabucco, the roles of both Samson and Delilah become the 
conventional characters of Romantic melodrama. They lack the deeply 
disturbing psychological dimension of the Biblical narrative, where the 
characters not only work out their own personalities, but also a drama, a 
struggle for power between two races. Their Act 2 duet at the heart of the 
opera is full of charm and tender melodies, but these are inadequate for the 
situation and the issues exposed from a Biblical point of view in the Book 
of Judges. So, for example, the famous and ravishing arias of Delilah’s 
seduction, “Printemps commence” and “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’, are 
irresistible melodies, but completely lacking the terrible exploitative edge 
of hypocrisy and deceit they are supposed to conceal. The same can be 
said of any attempt at conjuring up an antique or Eastern atmosphere. The 
closest it comes to this is in the pseudo-Orientalism of the Bacchanale in 
the last act. The extraordinary workmanship of the score in some ways 
compensates for this, especially in the central love duet which has Tristan 
und Isolde (1865) in mind, with the French composer’s superb concern for 
melody and form. 


The more specifically Biblical elements are in the opening and closing 
parts of the opera. The first scene resembles that of both Mose and 
Nabucco: the Israelites sing of their oppression (“Dieu d’Israél”) and are 
exhorted and encouraged by Samson as judge and prophet who reminds 
them of God’s saving deeds in the past (“Arretez, o mes fréres...L’as-tu 
donc oublié’”) and overcomes the tyrant Abimelech, leading to a great 
hymn of thanksgiving. The Biblical sublimity is reserved for the last act, 
where the blinded Samson reflects and prays in prison (“Vois ma misere, 
hélas!”’) and finds new strength in his contrition, rather like the scene of 
Nabucco’s conversion. 
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SAMSON 

Vois ma misére, hélas! vois ma détresse! 
Pitié, Seigneur! pitié pour ma faiblesse! 
J'ai détourné mes pas de ton chemin: 
Bient6t de moi tu retiras ta main. 

Je t'offre, 6 Dieu, ma pauvre ame brisée! 
Je ne suis plus qu'un objet de risée! 

Ils m'ont ravi la lumiére du ciel; 

Ils m'ont versé l'amertume et le fiel! 


CHOEUR 
Samson, qu'as-tu fait de tes freres? 
Qu'as-tu fait du Dieu de tes péres? 


SAMSON 

Heélas! Israél dans les fers, 

Du ciel attirant la vengeance, 

A perdu jusqu'a l'espérance 

Par tous les maux qu'il a soufferts! 

Que nos tribus a tes yeux trouvent grace! 
Daigne a ton peuple épargner la douleur! 
Apaise-toi devant leurs maux, Seigneur! 
Toi, dont jamais la pitié ne se lasse! 


The miraculous moment comes in the final moments when Samson’s 
strength returns, and he is able to bring down the Temple of Dagon 
(“Souviens-toi de ton serviteur’’). 


The choruses of the oppressed Hebrews, and much of the sober, somewhat 
academic, style of the work, give it a certain unction which is close to the 
world of oratorio. Indeed the composer’s dramatic flair was not potent, but 
better suited to creating a consistent emotional world. The phenomenal 
success of the opera (500 performances in Paris in the first 30 years) and 
its abiding place in the repertory make it, with Nabucco, the most famous 
of all Biblical operas. [Figs 174, 176] 


Ponchielli: // figliuol prodigo (1880) 


13 Not many days later, the younger son gathered all he had and took his 
Journey into a far country, and there he squandered his property in loose 
living. 

14 And when he had spent everything, a great famine arose in that country, 
and he began to be in want. (Luke 15:13-14) 
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Il figliuol prodigo is a melodramma in four acts by Amilcare Ponchielli, 
with text by Angelo Zanardini, translated and adapted from the French 
libretto of Eugene Scribe L Enfant prodigue (1850) for Auber. It was first 
performed in Milan at La Scala, on 26 December 1880. 


Synopsis 


The Assyrian Amenofi and the adventurous Nefte lure Azaele away from 
the tent of his father Ruben and from his intended bride, Jeftele, to roister 
in the fleshpots of Nineveh. There Amenofi plans to trap Azaele into 
committing sacrilege so that he can be sacrificed to the local goddess by 
being thrown into the River Tigris. Jeftele and Ruben come to Nineveh to 
find Azaele, but Jeftele succeeds only in inflaming Amentofi’s desire, 
while the fate of his son turns Ruben mad. Azaele stumbles home to 
Gessen, saved from the river by divine intervention. He is about to wander 
into the desert to die, when he is recognized by Jeftele. The sight of the 
prodigal returned restores his father’s reason. 


The text uses characters and situations from Scribe’s libretto, which is 
built around the basic movement of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the 
Gospel of Luke (15:11-32), even though the focus is shifted from Egypt to 
Assyria. The biblical setting provided the composer with opportunity for 
introducing elements of local colour into the music, as in the prelude to the 
fourth act. The score has a massive and static quality, with big ensembles, 
varied choruses, exotic dances, and expressive arias. The element of 
Biblical sublimity is hardly realized. [Figs 172-173] 


Massenet: Hérodiade (1881) 


17 For Herod had sent and seized John, and bound him in prison for the 
sake of Hero'di-as, his brother Philip's wife; because he had married her. 
18 For John said to Herod, "It is not lawful for you to have your brother's 
wife. w 

19 And Hero'di-as had a grudge against him, and wanted to kill him. But 
she could not, (Mark 6:17-19) 


Jules Massenet responded to the Oriental vogue with his exotic Indian 
extravaganza Le Roi de Lahore (1877), the Byzantine tale of chivalry and 
magic in Esclarmonde (1891), and the ancient Persian narrative of Le 
Mage (1891). He turned his attention to the Bible in Hérodiade (Brussels, 
10 December 1881) which used the Gospel story of Salome dancing for 
King Herod (Matthew 14; Mark 6) as the basis for an emotionally 
impossible and irreverent depiction of John the Baptist. Paul Milliet & H. 
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Grémont (Georges Hartmann), using Gustave Flaubert’s story “Hérodias” 
in Trois Contes (1877), depicted him as responding to Salome’s love, and 
indeed admitting to it. Salome stabs herself after the jealous Herod has 
John killed. 


Synopsis 


Salome who was left behind when her mother Herodias [Hérodiade] went 
to marry Herod [Hérode], is a disciple of the prophet, John the Baptist 
[Jean] with whom she is in love. Herod himself is fascinated by his step- 
daughter’s beauty, and openly desires her. Herodias means to profit by this 
passion to destroy John, who publicly attacks her depravity. Herod sees in 
John and his followers the only effective Jewish opposition to the Roman 
domination of Proconsul Vitellius which threatens his own power. John 
refuses to cooperate with Herod. When the king discovers his step- 
daughter’s love for the prophet, John is thrown into prison. Salome joins 
him there, determined to die with him. John no longer rejects her love 
since it has been purified by so much sacrifice. The guards take Salome 
away to an orgiastic banquet in the palace. In desperation, Salome throws 
herself at the feet of Herod and Herodias. Her mother recognizes her, but 
joins her too late in begging mercy for John. The prophet has already been 
beheaded and Salome kills herself before her mother’s eyes. 


The plot is thus far more than an ‘adaptation’ of the sparse and terse 
Biblical narrative, but rather a complete reinvention of the story using only 
the outlines for the basic framework (John the prophet, his denunciation of 
Herodias, Herod’s captivation with Salome, the murder of John at 
Herodias’s instigation). Adumbration of the characters and their motivations 
and interactions, are sensational, sentimental and highly erotic, and can 
only be related tangentially to the Biblical tale. In terms of the operatic 
scenario, however, the portrayals of John, Salome, Herod and Herodias are 
vividly sketched, and there is a convincing depiction of John in his 
prophetic ministry. In this passionate and violent opera, with its vivid 
contrasts and huge emotion, each of the characters has a defining aria: 
Salome expresses her love for John (“Il est doux, il est bon’); Herodias 
begs for the head of John from her husband (“C’est sa téte que je 
réclame’’); Herod professes his infatuation with Salome (“Vision fugitive’’) 
with its famous sensuous saxophone harmonies; John alone in his cell 
awaiting his death (cf. Matthew 11:2-6; Luke 7:18-24), torn between his 
faith and the feelings Salome inspires in him, heroically proclaims his 
courage, resignation and witness (“Ne pouvant réprimer les élans de la 
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foi”) in the most deeply-felt number in the score, and a moment of true 
Biblical sublimity. 


Ne pouvant réprimer les élans de la foi 

Leur impuissante rage a frappé ton prophete, 
Seigneur! ta volonteé soit faite, 

Je me repose en toi! 

Adieu donc, 

Vains objets qui nous charment sur terre! 
Salut! Salut! premiers rayons de l'immortalité! 
L'infini m'appelle et m'éclaire, 

Je meurs pour la justice et pour la liberté! 

Je ne regrette rien de ma prison d'argile 
Fuyant l'humanité je vais calme et tranquille 
Menvelopper d'éternité! 

Je ne regrette rien, et pourtant... 6 faiblesse! Je songe a cette enfant! 
Je songe a cette enfant dont les traits radieux sont présents a mes yeux! 
Souvenir qui m'oppresse! 

Souvenir... qui m'oppresse! toujours... je songe a cette enfant! 
Seigneur! si je suis ton fils, 

Seigneur! si je suis ton fils, 

Dis-moi pourquoi, 

Dis-moi pourquoi 

Tu souffres que l'amour vienne ébranler ma foi? 
Et si je sors meurtri, vaincu de cette lutte, 

Qui I'a permis? a qui la faute de la chute? 
Souvenir...qui m'oppresse! 

Seigneur! si je suis ton fils! 

Dis-moi pourquoi, 

(avec élan et désespérance) 

dis-moi pourquoi 

Tu souffres que l'amour vienne ébranler ma foi? 
Seigneur! suis-je ton fils? suis-je ton fils? 

O Seigneur! O Seigneur! 


Massenet visited this world of antique Orientalism again in Thais (1892) 
which is not a Biblical opera, but is nonetheless impregnated with the 
mystery and challenge of the early days of Christianity, in contrasting the 
glittering fleshpots of Alexandria with the stern but rapturous world of the 
desert anchorites. [Figs 177, 179] 
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Kienzl: Der Evangelimann (1895) 


1 Seeing the crowds, he went up on the mountain, and when he sat down 
his disciples came to him. 

2 And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying: 

3 "Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

4 "Blessed are those who mourn, for they shall be comforted. 

5 "Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 

6 "Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they shall 
be satisfied. 

7 "Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

8 "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

9 "Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called sons of God. 

10 "Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness' sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

11 "Blessed are you when men revile you and persecute you and utter all 
kinds of evil against you falsely on my account. 

12 Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is great in heaven, for so men 
persecuted the prophets who were before you.” (Matthew 5:1-12) 


Der Evangelimann (The Evangelist) is an opera in two acts by the Austrian 
composer Wilhelm Kienzl. The libretto, by the composer, is based on 
Leopold Florian Meissner's moving short story Aus den Berichten eines 
Polizeikommissdrs. It was adapted in 1924 as a silent film The Evangelist. 
Kienzl composed the opera in a relatively short space of time during 1894 
in Graz and in the little Austrian town of Vécklabruck. When he played 
extracts from the score to conductor Karl Muck and Count Hochberg (then 
artistic director of the Berlin Opera), they immediately secured the rights 
to the premiere. On 17 January 1927, the composer celebrated his 70" 
birthday by conducting the work at the Vienna State Opera, with Lotte 
Lehmann and Richard Tauber in the leading roles. The cast also included 
Hermann Wiedemann, Bella Paalen and Franz Markhoff (Neue Freie 
Presse, Vienna, 17 January 1927, p. 10). 


Synopsis 


Act 1. Place and time: the Benedictine monastery St. Othmar in Lower 
Austria, in the year 1820. Mathias, clerk in the monastery of St. Othmar, is 
in love with Martha, the foster daughter of the magistrate Friedrich Engel. 
Mathias’s brother Johannes is jealous of Martha’s affection and starts an 
intrigue against him. When the magistrate is informed of what is 
happening between his charge and Mathias, he dismisses the clerk and 
expels him from the monastery. Martha resists Johannes’s intrusiveness. 
When Johannes witnesses Martha and Mathias swearing fidelity to each 
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other at their farewell, his jealousy turns into blind hate and he sets the 
monastery on fire. It is not he, however, but Mathias, who is arrested as 
the alleged wrongdoer. 


Act 2. Place and time: Vienna, 1850. Mathias has served a twenty-year 
sentence and, having been denied reintegration into society, travels the 
country as an itinerant preacher. Here occurs the most popular piece in the 
opera, the scene “Selig sind, die Verfolgung leiden um der Gerechtigkeit 
willen”, sung by Mathias and a children's chorus. Magdalena, Martha’s old 
friend, meets Matthias. She tells him that Martha took her life in grief after 
his imprisonment. Johannes has become rich by dishonest means and lives 
in Vienna, now a severely ill man. Magdalena persuades the two brothers 
to meet, and now thirty years after the events at St. Othmar the brothers 
are reunited. Johannes confesses his guilt to his brother who absolves and 
forgives Johannes, who can thus die in peace. 


The influence of composers like Robert Schumann and Adolf Jensen is 
discernible, as is Richard Wagner in the language and musical technique. 
To this Kienzl added his own popular and intimate overtones. The 
elements of Biblical sublimity lie in the scene of Matthias’s preaching: he 
teaches a group of children the Beatitudes (Matthew 5:1-12), one of the 
most affecting settings of this central section of the Sermon on the Mount, 
that captures the pathos of Jesus’ radical insights in a situation 
underscored by the emotion of the story. The other lies in the thematic 
implications of the final reconciliation, which is determined by the Gospel 
injunction of limitless forgiveness (Matthew 18:21, 35), and underscores 
the sacrament of penance. [Figs 182-183] 


D’ Albert: Kain (1900) 


6 The LORD said to Cain, "Why are you angry, and why has your 
countenance fallen? 

7 If you do well, will you not be accepted? And if you do not do well, sin is 
crouching at the door; its desire is for you, but you must master it." 

8 Cain said to Abel his brother, "Let us go out to the field." And when they 
were in the field, Cain rose up against his brother Abel, and killed him. 

9 Then the LORD said to Cain, "Where is Abel your brother?" He said, "I 
do not know; am I my brother's keeper?" 

10 And the LORD said, "What have you done? The voice of your brother's 
blood is crying to me from the ground. 

11 And now you are cursed from the ground, which has opened its mouth 
to receive your brother's blood from your hand. 
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12 When you till the ground, it shall no longer yield to you its strength; you 
shall be a fugitive and a wanderer on the earth." (Genesis 4:6-12) 


Kain is a musical tragedy in one act (Musikalische Tragédie in einem 
Aufzug) by the composer and illustrious pianist Eugen d’Albert, to a 
libretto by Heinrich Bulthaupt which deals with the Biblical story of Cain 
and Abel (Genesis 4:1-16). The first performance was on 17 February 
1900, at the K6nigliches Opernhaus, Berlin. 


Synopsis 


Wicked envy and jealousy were not sufficient motives in the eyes of 
Bulthaupt and d’Albert for the first fratricide. They reinterpret the 
archetypal ancient tale with an infusion of psychology and modern 
philosophy. Abel is depicted as an optimist, an idealist, a contented 
dreamer, rejoicing in the loveliness of life and nature; the elder Cain is a 
pessimist, a morose brooder, for whom life contains no beautiful illusions. 
The first family are seen outside Adam’s cave. Cain’s son Enoch wonders 
what it was like in Paradise. Abel suddenly experiences paradisal 
intimations (“Ein Glanz bricht durch der Béume Wipfel”). His brother 
Kain is not able to share in this. Abel gives voice to an evening prayer 
(“Abend und Morgen preisen dich, Herr’). The family withdraw to rest. 
Cain is alone, and demands that God speak with him. He rises from his 
couch in the night to question the right of God to create man for suffering 
(“Hervor aus Wolken- und Sternendrang, aus Feld und Meergrund, wo der 
Herrscherthron dir bereitet. Hervor!”). Cain is answered by a fictional 
Lucifer, who emerges from the rocks behind him. Shocked, Cain 
recognizes in him the Serpent of Eden. Lucifer proclaims himself the 
benefactor of the family in having rescued them from the slothful 
existence of Eden and given them a Redeemer. The devil discourses on the 
delightful ministrations of that Redeemer, whose name is Death. This is 
the only answer to the sorrows of life (“Durch mich ward euch, was euch 
taugt: Werden und Wechsel, Gliick und Verzweiflung, Gut und Bése, 
Leben und—Tod“). Lucifer disappears with the light of the dawn. In the 
moring Abel arises and as he offers his sacrifice he hymns the sacred 
mystery of life and turns a deaf ear to his brother’s new-found gospel of 
death (“Selig der Schlummer. Seliger noch, dem nahenden Morgen 
entgegen zu harren”). The prayer awakens Cain. The Brothers quarrel as 
Cain tries to slaughter Abel’s sacrifice, and destroys his altar with an axe 
blow. An inspiration comes upon Cain; by killing Abel and destroying 
himself he will save future generations from the sufferings to which they 
are doomed. With this benevolent purpose in mind, he murders his brother. 
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The blow has scarcely been struck before a multitude of spirit-voices call 
out his name and God thunders the question: “Kain, Kain, wo ist dein 
Bruder Abel?” (“Where is Abel, thy brother?”). Adam comes from his 
cave and looks upon the scene with horror. Now Cain realizes that his 
work is less than half done: he is himself still alive and so is Enoch. He 
rushes forward to kill his child, but the mother Adah throws herself 
between them, and Cain discovers that he is not strong-willed enough to 
carry out his design. God’s curse condemns him to eternal unrest, and 
while the elements rage around him Cain goes forth into the mountain 
wilderness. God now imposes original sin on the world. 


The scenario looks back in many ways to Rudolphe Kreutzer’s opera La 
Mort d’Abel (1810). Bulthaupt must surely have known Fran¢ois-Benoit 
Hoffman’s libretto, since the outlines of action and sources of temptation 
in the demonic realm (as a metaphor for human depravity) bear strong 
similarity, even if cast in a more modern psychological guise, and with a 
twist of tragic irony in the motivation. 


Carl Nielsen: Saul og David (1902) 


16 When David had finished speaking these words to Saul, Saul said, "Is 
this your voice, my son David?" And Saul lifted up his voice and wept. 

17 He said to David, "You are more righteous than I; for you have repaid 
me good, whereas I have repaid you evil. 

18 And you have declared this day how you have dealt well with me, in that 
you did not kill me when the LORD put me into your hands. 

19 For if a man finds his enemy, will he let him go away safe? So may the 
LORD reward you with good for what you have done to me this day. 

20 And now, behold, I know that you shall surely be king, and that the 
kingdom of Israel shall be established in your hand. (1 Samuel 24:16-20) 


Saul og David (Saul and David) is the first of the two operas by the Danish 
composer Carl Nielsen. The 4-act libretto by Einar Christiansen tells the 
Biblical story of King Saul’s jealousy of the young David, taken from the 
First Book of Samuel. The first performance was at Det Kongelige Teater, 
Copenhagen on 28 November 1902. The opera is one of the most 
important Danish works for the musical theatre. However, it is difficult to 
stage as the really dramatic episodes are often separated by longer, less 
dynamic sequences. The music was composed rather slowly over a period 
of two years, partly in Copenhagen, partly when Nielsen was in Rome on 
an extended stay between December 1899 and June 1900. Completed in 
April 1901, the work was submitted to the Royal Theatre for adjudication. 
The conductor, Johan Svendsen, recommended the opera should be 
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performed at an early date, alluding to a “highly interesting work, bearing 
throughout the stamp of an independent gifted artist” who demonstrated 
“clarity and assurance”. 


The first performance was received enthusiastically, at least by parts of the 
audience, as more than one reviewer spoke of continued applause by a 
group of the composer's friends and supporters. William Behrend from 
Politiken observed that Nielsen “conducted the performance with great 
assurance and quite natural zeal” but wondered whether the work would 
attract as much enthusiasm in future productions. Several other reviewers 
pointed out that it was hardly an opera in the classic sense but was more 
like an oratorio with its symphonic treatment, its cool dramatic approach 
and its large choral pieces. There were only a few more performances of 
Saul og David in Copenhagen during Nielsen's lifetime and despite his 
own efforts to have it performed in Dresden and Vienna, it was not until 
November 1928 that it was staged abroad in Gothenburg. Nielsen, who 
conducted the last of the Gothenburg performances, noted in his scrapbook 
that the reviewers had received it enthusiastically. The first production in 
the United Kingdom was in February 1977 in London by the University 
College Opera Society. 


Synopsis 


The events encompass David falling in love with Saul’s daughter Michal; 
the narrated defeat of Goliath and the return of Jonathan with news of the 
victory over the Philistines; Saul’s jealousy of David, and David’s 
eventual succession as king. 


Act 1. Saul and his army await the arrival of Samuel at Gilgal for the 
sacrifice to the God of Israel before battle with the Philistines. But Samuel 
does not come by the appointed time, so Saul performs the sacrifice 
himself. Moments later Samuel arrives and denounces the king's actions, 
and pronounces God's curse upon Saul. Though Saul repents, Samuel 
remains resolute, and Saul falls into despair. Jonathan's friend David 
soothes Saul with his singing. Michal and David fall in love. 


Act 2. Abner interrupts David, who is singing for Saul, and announces the 
challenge of the Philistine champion Goliath. Saul promises Michal's hand 
to whoever can defeat Goliath. David undertakes the challenge and 
succeeds. Saul immediately becomes jealous of the adulation David 
receives, and David flees to escape the king's anger. 
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Act 3. David and Abishai come upon Saul's camp when all are asleep. 
David takes Saul's spear and water container to show he has been by the 
king but has not harmed him. He shouts from the hilltop to arouse the 
camp and pleads for reconciliation, but this is forestalled by the arrival of 
Samuel, who before dying anoints David the new king of Israel. Saul's 
jealousy flares again, and David flees with Michal. 


Act 4. Saul and Abner prevail upon the Witch of Endor to raise Samuel's 
spirit from the dead. Saul beseeches Samuel for help against the 
Philistines, but Samuel declares that God has abandoned Saul, that Saul 
and all his sons will die before the day is out. Battle ensues, and Jonathan 
is mortally wounded. Saul despairs and falls on his sword. The people 
acclaim David as their new king, but David is heartbroken by the deaths of 
Saul and Jonathan. 


In this version of the Biblical monarchical narratives, Saul, a baritone, is 
cast as a complex, brooding, questioning figure in contrast to the more 
straightforward and extrovert David, a tenor. Nielsen’s music is 
tumultuous in a fulsome Neo-Romantic style, but with acerbic modern 
tendencies. The relentless flow of the orchestral commentary is softened 
by more lyrical and intimate love music in the pastoral mode. The choral 
scenes are certainly among the highlights of the score. The music, which is 
both dramatic and lyrical, is nonetheless devoid of any sumptuous late 
Romantic effects. This might explain why the work has not gained wider 
popularity. [Figs 194-195] 


Richard Strauss: Salome (1905) 


20 For Herod feared John, knowing that he was a righteous and holy man, 
and kept him safe. When he heard him, he was much perplexed; and yet he 
heard him gladly. 

21 But an opportunity came when Herod on his birthday gave a banquet 
for his courtiers and officers and the leading men of Galilee. 

22 For when Hero'di-as' daughter came in and danced, she pleased Herod 
and his guests; and the king said to the girl, "Ask me for whatever you 
wish, and I will grant it." (Mark 6:20-22) 


It was Richard Strauss whose adaptation of Oscar Wilde’s play Salome 
(1893) provided the final word in the story of the Bible and opera 
(Dresden Court Opera, 9 December 1905). Hedwig Lachmann’s 
translation of the drama is freely constructed around the Gospel account, 
and takes liberties as did Massenet’s librettists. But the outlines essentially 
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follow the Bible and the tone is devoid of sentimentality. It is interesting 
comparing the scenarios. 


Synopsis 


During a banquet in King Herod’s palace, Narraboth the Captain of the 
Guard gazes at the Tetrarch’s stepdaughter with longing. Salome escapes 
the garishness of the party, and hears Jochanaan [John the Baptist] from 
the cistern where he is imprisoned, proclaiming the coming of the 
Messiah. She promises to love Narraboth if the soldier brings the Prophet 
to her. John is hauled out for Salome to see, and repels her fascinated 
advances. John urges her not to follow the depraved ways of her mother 
Herodias. Salome is filled with desire for him, and sings ecstatically of her 
yearning to kiss his mouth. Narraboth, appalled, kills himself, but she 
hardly notices. Jochanaan curses her and is lowered back into the cistern. 
Herod comes out of the palace, his lust for Salome provoking a quarrel 
with Herodias, who demands the death of Jochanaan for his insults to her, 
but Herod regards Jochanaan as a holy man. In need of a diversion, Herod 
asks Salome to dance for his guests: she agrees on condition that he will 
grant her a wish. After the Dance of the Seven Veils, Salome demands the 
head of Jochanaan, which Herod is forced to have brought to her. Salome 
fondles and kisses the head until the revolted Herod orders his soldiers to 
crush her with their shields. 


In its horrifying study of necrophilia, the opera was and remains a 
shocking piece. Strauss produced a torrential score which in every way 
reflects the decadence and physical trauma of the story. The force of the 
orchestral writing, the harmonic violence, the garish scoring, the morbid 
sweetness of the melodic writing, all intensify the emotion, sensation and 
horror. Herod’s incestuous passion, Salome’s repulsive obsession, 
Herodias’s depravity, the powerful detachment of the Prophet, are all 
vividly conjured up in this wild and violent adumbration of the story of the 
Baptist’s martyrdom. The sublimity emerges in the depiction of John the 
Baptist, his monumental words and witness, thrown into stark contrast 
with the wild abandon of Salome’s behaviour and the debauched intensity 
of Herod’s court. The encounter between Salome and Jochanaan functions 
at a deep Biblical level in the use of words of sacred and profane 
implication. The Baptist speaks in high seriousness, his words kerygmatic 
in admonishment, in proclaiming his faith, in stating the imminence of the 
Messiah. Salome responds in incomprehension and growing physical 
passion, using the erotic language and imagery of the Song of Songs in 
perverted transference to the rugged Prophet, impervious to his reproof, 
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impertinent in her casual questions about the Son of Man and his possible 
sexual attractiveness. 


SALOME 
Sprich mehr, sprich mehr, Jochanaan, 
und sag' mir, was ich tun soll? 


JOCHANAAN 

Tochter Sodoms, komm mir nicht nahe! 

Vielmehr bedecke dein Gesicht mit einem Schleier, 

streue Asche auf deinem Kopf, 

mach' dich auf in die Wiiste und suche des Menschen Sohn! 


SALOME 
Wer ist das, des Menschen Sohn? 
Ist er so schén wie du, Jochanaan? 


JOCHANAAN 
Weiche von mir! Ich hére die Fliigel 
des Todesengels im Palaste rauschen. 


SALOME 
Jochanaan! 


NARRABOTH 
Prinzessin, ich flehe, geh' hinein! 


SALOME 

Jochanaan! 

Ich bin verliebt in deinen Leib, 
Jochanaan! 

Dein Leib ist weiss wie die Lilien 
auf einem Felde, 

von der Sichel nie beriihrt. 

Dein Leib ist weiss 

wie der Schnee 

auf den Bergen Judéas. 

Die Rosen im Garten 

von Arabiens Kénigin 

sind nicht so weiss wie dein Leib, 
nicht die Rosen 

im Garten der Kénigin, 

nicht die Fiisse der Dammerung 
auf den Bldttern, 

nicht die Briiste des Mondes 

auf dem Meere. 
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Nichts in der Welt ist so weiss wie 
dein Leib. 
Lass mich ihn beriihren deinen Leib. 


JOCHANAAN 

Zurtick, Tochter Babylons! 
Durch das Weib kam 

Das Ubel in die Welt. 
Sprich nicht zu mir. 

Ich will dich nicht anhér'n! 
Ich hére nur 

auf die Stimme des Herrn, 
meines Gottes. 


The closing scene of the opera, with Dance of the Seven Veils, the fatal 
request, the execution of Jochanaan, the presentation of his head, and the 
extended soliloquy as Salome indulges her lust, conjure up a 
claustrophobic atmosphere, a sultry intensity of torrid heat and moral 


torpidity. 


In his next opera Elektra (1909), and then in Ariadne auf Naxos (1912), 
Die aegyptische Helena (1928), Die Liebe der Danae (1938-40), and 
finally in Daphne (1938), Strauss turned to the world of ancient Greek 
mythology. Igor Stravinsky would do the same in his ‘opera-oratorio’ 
Oedipus Rex (1927). Going back to the world of Neo-Classical light and 
order is a return to the archetypal concerns of the origins of opera and its 
efflorescence in the 17" and 18" centuries. The passionate world of 19"- 
century opera, with its clash of emotion, desire and religion, had found in 
the Bible a rich source of many of its deepest concerns and Romantic 
fervour. [Figs 189-191] 


Lle6: La corte de Faraon (Pharaoh’s Court) (1910) 


6 So he [Potiphar] left all that he had in Joseph's charge; and having him 
he had no concern for anything but the food which he ate. Now Joseph was 
handsome and good-looking. 

7 And after a time his master's wife cast her eyes upon Joseph, and said, 
"Lie with me." 

8 But he refused and said to his master's wife, "Lo, having me my master 
has no concern about anything in the house, and he has put everything that 
he has in my hand; 

9 he is not greater in this house than I am; nor has he kept back anything 
from me except yourself, because you are his wife; how then can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God?" 
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10 And although she spoke to Joseph day after day, he would not listen to 
her, to lie with her or to be with her. (Genesis 39:6-10) 


La corte de Faraon (Pharaoh’s Court) is an dpera biblica by Vicente Lled, 
to a libretto by Guillermo Perrin and Antonio Palacios, after the French 
operetta Madame Putiphar by E. Diet. The first performance was in 
Madrid at the Teatro Eslava, on 21 January 1910. 


Synopsis 


Potiphar returns from a successful campaign in Syria, but physically 
impaired by a war injury. He is presented with a new wife Lotha, as well 
as a young Hebrew slave, Joseph, whom he takes on as his chamberlain. 
After an uneventful wedding night, Potiphar leaves on duty, and the 
disappointed Lotha tries to find solace with the pure Joseph who flees, and 
is accused of trying to ravish her. Joseph is taken to Pharaoh for justice, 
but is left to the mercy of the Queen who begins to quarrel with Lotha over 
Joseph. He is forced to escape by jumping out of the window —right on 
top of Pharaoh who is slumbering in the garden. To placate him, Joseph 
offers to interpret his strange dream, conjuring up seductive visions. 
Pharaoh is so pleased he makes Joseph his viceroy. 


Sensuality, eroticism and fairly overt sexual connotations produced a type 
of zarzuela and operetta in the early 20 century, another aspect of the 
charm-filled irony favoured by the Spanish. An example is provided by 
this dpereta biblica by Lledo who did not hesitate to parody the Bible and 
Verdi’s Aida (1871). The bored sighs of the Ladies of Babylon reflect at 
length on the orgies of antiquity (“Son las mujeres de Babilonia! Ay ba!”’). 
This small, frivolous operetta generated considerable pleasure and 
affection, and became a major success story, with 700 consecutive 
performances. The appeal had much to do with the librettists’ shrewd 
choice and handling of the subject, a blend of biblical pastiche, glamorous 
vaudeville and voguish Art Deco Egyptian chic, in fact altogether a 
sophisticated and audacious conception. The suggestiveness of the double- 
entendres was so evident that public performance of the work was banned 
as indecent during the Franco regime, until 1975. The music reinforces 
this clever irreverence, with slave and triumphal choruses, orchestral 
Orientalism, and stylistic distinction between public and private spheres of 
action—all spoofing not only Verdi’s Aida, but also Offenbach’s La Belle 
Héléne (1864), Léhar’s The Merry Widow (1905) and even Wagner’s 
Lohengrin (1850), all which are also brought into the range of satirical 
allusion. The composer’s own forms and melodies are nevertheless all 
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perfectly original and attractive. The opening scene is extended and not so 
much satirical as imitative of Verdi. Only in the final duet for Joseph and 
Pharaoh does an unmistakably Iberian jollity and distinctly Spanish style 
emerge. 


Richard Strauss: Josephslegende (The Legend of Joseph) 
(1914) 


10 And although she spoke to Joseph day after day, he would not listen to 
her, to lie with her or to be with her. 

11 But one day, when he went into the house to do his work and none of the 
men of the house was there in the house, 

12 she caught him by his garment, saying, "Lie with me." But he left his 
garment in her hand, and fled and got out of the house. 

13 And when she saw that he had left his garment in her hand, and had 
fled out of the house, 

14 she called to the men of her household and said to them, "See, he has 
brought among us a Hebrew to insult us; he came in to me to lie with me, 
and I cried out with a loud voice; 

15 and when he heard that I lifted up my voice and cried, he left his 
garment with me, and fled and got out of the house." 

16 Then she laid up his garment by her until his master came home, 

17 and she told him the same story, saying, "The Hebrew servant, whom 
you have brought among us, came in to me to insult me; 

18 but as soon as I lifted up my voice and cried, he left his garment with 
me, and fled out of the house." (Genesis 39:10-18) 


Josephslegende (The Legend of Joseph), Op. 63, is a ballet in one act 
based on the story of Potiphar’s Wife (Genesis 39), with music by Richard 
Strauss, to a libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Count Harry von 
Kessler. Composed in 1912-14, it was first produced at the Paris Opéra on 
14 May 1914, for the Ballets Russes. The ballet concerns the apocryphal 
elaboration of the biblical story of the young Joseph’s near-seduction by 
Potiphar's wife. (Strauss tackles the same themes in Salome where he 
handles the issues in greater, more searing depth.) 


In June 1912 Hoffmannsthal suggested to Strauss that the Biblical story of 
Joseph in Egypt would make a suitable subject for Sergei Diaghelev’s 
legendary Ballets Russes. “There are two good things about the plan...the 
idea of treating it in Paolo Veronese costumes...and purely dramatically, 
the sharp antithesis between the two principal characters who end up at the 
polar extremes, leading the one to the glory of heaven and the other to 
sudden death and damnation”. The composer had his doubts, and as time 
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went by, found it increasingly difficult to sustain interest in the project. In 
the end the work failed to have the clear dramatic impact Hoffmannsthal 
had hoped for. The erotic element gained the upper hand: the 
overwhelming sensuality of Potiphar’s Wife. In the original Biblical 
narrative this is presented with terse directness; in the ballet it acquires a 
decadent tinge that runs counter to the humanistic message of the story. As 
in Salome (with Salome and John the Baptist), Strauss highlights the 
contrast of the purity of soul of the shepherd boy and the hysteria of the 
lascivious woman, placing them against the background of a morally 
rotten and bankrupt society (here ancient Egypt as opposed to Roman 
Judea). 


The work as whole remains a gorgeous ornament, a succession of beguiling 
sound pictures. Strauss drew on earlier sketches for his abandoned ballet 
Die Insel Kythere and scored the work for an outsized orchestra with 
exotic instrumental colouring—including four harps, organ, celesta, 
glockenspiel, xylophone, large and small cymbals, four pairs of castanets, 
and a double-bass clarinet. This ballet score is one of Strauss’s few mature 
works to have received little attention. It is never performed (possibly 
because of its arcane subject matter) and rarely recorded. 


The twenty-eight episodes outline the scenario which follows the Bible in 
the essential detail of the story. 


1. An Immense Pillared Hall in Palladian Style 

The Slave with Precious Stones, The Slave with The Carpet, The 
Slave with The Greyhounds 

3. A Train of Three Litters Comes Out Into The Loggia... 

4. Dance of The Women: First Dance Figure 

5. Dance of The Women: Second Dance Figure 

6 

7 

8 


N 


. Dance of The Women: Third Dance Figure 
. Dance of The Women: Sulamith's Dance: The Most Ardent Desire 
. A Procession of Men Appears Above.... 
9. The Boxers Break into a Sort of Round Dance 
10. A Golden Hammock Appears in the Loggia... 
11.Dance of Joseph: First Dance Figure: The Shepherd-Boy's 
Innocence 
12. Dance of Joseph: Second Dance Figure: The Leaps 
13. Dance of Joseph: Third Dance Figure: Searching And Wrestling 
After God 
14. Dance of Joseph: Fourth Dance Figure: The Glorification of God 
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15. Just as Joseph is Touched by Two Mulattos, Potiphar's Wife Starts 
as Though in a Dream... 

16. Potiphar Signals The End of The Festivities 

17. Evening Falls 

18. Joseph's Dream: He Sees A Guardian Angel Approaching His Bed 

19. The Door Opens and Potiphar's Wife Steals In... 

20. Naked From His Shoulders To His Hips, Joseph Stands Before 
Her... 

21. At That Moment Two Servants With Torches Rush In... 

22.The Young Slave-Girl Arrives and Runs To Her Mistress with 
Arms Raised... 

23. Dance of The Slave-Girls: First Dance Figure 

24. Dance of The Slave-Girls: Second Dance Figure 

25. Potiphar Appears with Torchbearers and Armed Men 

26. Henchmen Come Out of The Palace Carrying a Brazier Filled with 
Red-Hot Embers... 

27. An Archangel Clad in Gold Appears... 

28....While a Procession Formed Around the Corpse of Potiphar's 
Wife...Joseph and The Archangel Go Out Into The Open Air... 


A sense of Biblical sublimity is generated musically in the proliferation of 
orchestral colour, and thematically in the final rhapsodic appearance of the 
Angel who becomes the external correlative of the divine providence at 
work in Joseph’s life. 


D’ Albert: Die toten Augen (1916) 


27 And as Jesus passed on from there, two blind men followed him, crying 
aloud, "Have mercy on us, Son of David." 

28 When he entered the house, the blind men came to him; and Jesus said 
to them, "Do you believe that I am able to do this?" They said to him, "Yes, 
Lord." 

29 Then he touched their eyes, saying, "According to your faith be it done 
to you." 

30 And their eyes were opened. And Jesus sternly charged them, "See that 
no one knows it." 

31 But they went away and spread his fame through all that district. 
(Matthew 9:27-31) 


Die toten Augen (Dead Eyes) is an opera in a Prologue and one act by 
Eugene D’ Albert, to a text by M. Henry (Ewers), based on the miracles of 
Jesus’ curing of the blind. It was first performed in Dresden on 5 March 
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1916. Henry turned a story of Christ’s miraculous healing of the blind into 
a sensational melodrama. The plot concerns a miracle which Jesus 
performs and which, disturbingly, leads to dire consequences, although 
with an ambiguous type of happy ending. The several miracles of the 
healing of blindness recorded in the Gospels (Matthew 9:27-30; 12:22; 
20:30; Mark 8:22; 10:46: Luke 7:21; John 9) are conflated into a single 
fictional instance that is made a part of Jesus’ triumphal Entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. Added to this is an evocation of the Roman 
presence in the city, and the somewhat jarring and incongruous presence 
of Mary Magdalene. 


Synopsis 


Myrocle, a blind woman, is the wife of Arcesius, a Roman ambassador in 
Jerusalem. Never having seen him, Myrocle believes her husband to be a 
paragon of beauty, but he is, in fact, hideous of features, crookbacked, and 
lame; deformed in mind and heart, too, for he has concealed the truth from 
her. Jesus is entering Jerusalem, and Mary of Magdala leads Myrocle to 
him, having heard of the miracles which he performs; he opens the 
woman’s eyes at the moment that the multitude is shouting “Hosannah’. 
The first man who fills the restored vision of Myrocle is Galba, handsome, 
noble, chivalrous, who had renounced the love he bore her because she 
was the wife of his friend. In Galba the woman believes she sees the 
husband whom in her fond imagination she had fitted out with the charms 
of mind and person which his friend possesses. She throws herself into his 
arms, and he does not repel her mistaken embraces; but the misshapen 
villain turns on the pair and strangles his friend to death. A slave 
enlightens the mystified woman; the murderer, not the dead hero at his 
feet, is her husband. Strangely, she does not regard him with hatred and 
loathing, but looks upon him with a great pity. Then she turns her eyes 
upon the sun, which Christ had said should not set until she had cursed 
him, and gazes into its searing glow until her sight is again dead. The 
disturbing tale suggests a moral: it is sinful to love the loveliness of 
outward things; from the soul must come salvation. As if she had never 
learned the truth, she returns to her wifely love for Arcesius. 


The story is false to nature in its rather bizarre paraphrase of Gospel 
elements, and the uncomfortable inversion of the positive healing that 
came with all Jesus’ miracles. At the time it was seen as trumpery 
theatricalism and a hindrance to a possible return of Biblical opera, in the 
manner of the disturbing, even disgusting celebration of necrophilia in 
Richard Strauss’s Salome. German operas of this period are often 
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unmemorable melodically but this one is full of wonderfully lyrical and 
memorable ideas. The motifs which represent Jesus (who does not sing) 
and the love between Myrtocle and Arcesius are particularly striking. 
Some of the best music comes in the prologue but the opera as a whole is 
unusually even in inspiration. There is also a key aria, “Psyche wandelt 
durch Saulenhallen”. Musically the story is told with a Puccinian 
directness and elicited considerable lyricism from D'A Ibert. 


Some Mid-Twentieth-Century Works 


After the catastrophe of the First World War, another very different 
musical world continued across the next half-century the practice of using 
the operatic medium to express a vibrant interest in the Bible as a source 
musical and theatrical drama. The period is remarkable for the variety of 
responses and exploration of new generic possibilities. Two new ballets 
(by Milhaud and Vaughan Williams) carried forward the example of 
Richard Strauss’s Josephslegende, with the operatic model of Salome 
emulated in the modern tonal experiments of Szymanowski, Dallapiccola 
and Schoenberg. Milhaud would find jazz an inspiration, while Harrison 
Birtwistle and Steve Reich explored new avenues of expression, including 
minimalism. Vaughan Williams and Benjamin Britten looked back to 
Tudor models and the medieval Mystery Plays for their operatic parables. 
Gian Carlo Menotti, Stephen Schwartz and Andrew Lloyd Webber took 
the Gospel into the realms of television and rock opera. Milhaud, Skoryk 
and Weisgall recalled Old Testament heroism in works on Moses, David 
and Esther; and interest in the lives of the saints also continued to find 
deeply-felt responses in the masterpieces of Pizzetti and Messiaen 
(respectively treating with Thomas of Canterbury and Francis of Assisi). 


Szymanowski: Hagith (1922) 


1 Now King David was old and advanced in years; and although they 
covered him with clothes, he could not get warm. 

2 Therefore his servants said to him, "Let a young maiden be sought for my 
lord the king, and let her wait upon the king, and be his nurse; let her lie in 
your bosom, that my lord the king may be warm." 

3 So they sought for a beautiful maiden throughout all the territory of 
Israel, and found Ab'ishag the Shu'nammite, and brought her to the king. 

4 The maiden was very beautiful; and she became the king's nurse and 
ministered to him; but the king knew her not. (1 Kings 1:1-4) 
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Hagith, Op. 25, is an opera in one act by the composer and pianist Karol 
Szymanowski, considered one of the greatest Polish musicians of the 20" 
century. The opera was first performed at the Grand Theatre, Warsaw, on 
13 May 1922, nine years after its creation. The libretto in German was 
written by the Viennese secessionist poet and Szymanowski's friend, 
Feliks Dérmann. 


Szymanowski wrote the opera in 1912-13 while living in Vienna. The 
piano-vocal score was first published by Universal Edition A.G. Vienna in 
1920. Musically and dramatically, Hagith has been compared to Richard 
Strauss’s Salome. After the premiere in 1922, it was produced four times. 
Szymanowski commissioned a Polish translation of the text (by Stanislaw 
Baracz), but the project was not successful. The opera was criticized and 
disparaged in the interwar Poland, notably by the critic and writer of sung 
prayers Stanislaw Niewiadomski, a devout Catholic and former official in 
the Austrian Partition, as well as by other clericalists. This was no doubt 
because of Szymanowski’s openly homosexual lifestyle. 


The story is loosely based on the Old Testament, with the emphasis on 
deception and jealousy in love and death, similar to other popular motifs in 
operatic works of the early 20" century, including Salome and Elektra by 
Strauss. Dérmann's scenario tells the Biblical story of the aged King 
David, his female servant Abishag (Hagith), and his son Solomon (the 
young king), as described in Chapter | of the First Book of Kings. In the 
Bible, the young woman is called ‘Avishag’, not “Hagith’. The Biblical 
Haggith is one of the wives of David, the mother of Adonijah, who 
usurped the kingdom briefly from his father (1 Kings 1:5). 


Synopsis 


The old and ailing King David is told by the high priest and his doctor that 
only the love of a young girl can bring him a new lease of life. David 
remains suspicious because his youthful son Solomon has just been 
crowned against his will with great fanfare. Later that evening, David 
attempts to banish his son. The young Hagith is brought to David right 
after that, and sees Solomon leaving his quarters. The two mutually 
declare their love for each other. Hagith refuses to make a sacrifice on 
behalf of the aged king. Losing her temper, she tells David she hates him. 
David dies apoplectically from too much anger. Hagith runs outside and 
pronounces his death. She is accused of killing the king by the priest and 
sentenced to death by stoning. Solomon attempts to save her, but it is too 
late. 
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Once again the operatic text adumbrated the few restrained details of the 
sacred tale into a new fictional scenario. There is little sense of any 
Biblical sublimity, but rather more shock value in the manner of the 
Strauss opera, largely generated by the very substantial orchestral forces 
required for this short score. These call for: four flutes (the fourth doubling 
piccolo), three oboes, English horn, four clarinets (three in B-flat, one in 
E-flat doubling clarinet in A), bass clarinet in B-flat, three bassoons, 
contrabassoon; six horns in F, four trumpets in C, four trombones, bass tuba; 
timpani, six percussion, two harps, celesta, harmonium, organ; strings 
(violins I, violins II, violas, violoncellos, double basses); on stage music: 
four trumpets in D, four trombones, timpani, triangle. [Figs 208-209] 


Pizzetti: Debora e Jaele (1922) 


17 But Sis'era fled away on foot to the tent of Ja'el, the wife of Heber the 
Ken'ite; for there was peace between Jabin the king of Hazor and the 
house of Heber the Ken'ite. 

18 And Ja'el came out to meet Sis'era, and said to him, "Turn aside, my 
lord, turn aside to me; have no fear." So he turned aside to her into the 
tent, and she covered him with a rug. 

19 And he said to her, "Pray, give me a little water to drink; for I am 
thirsty." So she opened a skin of milk and gave him a drink and covered 
him. 

20 And he said to her, "Stand at the door of the tent, and if any man comes 
and asks you, ‘Is any one here?' say, No." 

21 But Ja'el the wife of Heber took a tent peg, and took a hammer in her 
hand, and went sofily to him and drove the peg into his temple, till it went 
down into the ground, as he was lying fast asleep from weariness. So he 
died. (Judges 4:17-22) 


Ildebrando Pizzetti composed Debora e Jaele, a dramatic opera in three 
acts, with a text by the composer after the Book of Judges (Chapter 4), 
between 1915 and 1921. The first performance was in Milan, at the Teatro 
alla Scala, on 16 December 1922. This is generally regarded as Pizzetti’s 
masterpiece, and a good illustration of his concept of music drama, with a 
balanced relationship between text and music, a reaction against the 
emotionalism and opulence of both verismo and post-Romantic opera. 


Synopsis 


In the scenario Jaele is accused by the Hebrews of friendship with their 
enemy, the Canaanite general Sisera. The judge Debora promises the 
people victory, and persuades Jaele to go to the enemy camp and kill 
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Sisera. But when the moment comes, Jaele cannot bring herself to do this. 
The Hebrews launch a successful battle, and Sisera seeks refuge with 
Debora who kills him to save him from more horrible tortures at the hands 
of his captors. 


Pizzetti’s adaptation of the Bible is elaborate and extreme. Apart from the 
basic situation and characters (the military conflict and murder of Sisera), 
the stark and disturbing narrative is extensively expanded, with complex 
interactions between characters and invented scenarios of power, treachery 
and sexual attraction between Barak, Debora, Sisera, Jaele and Hever, with 
Debora (and not Jael) eventually murdering Sisera, more out of pity than 
political expediency. [Figs 204-205] 


Darius Milhaud: La Création du monde (1923) 


1 In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 

2 The earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep; and the Spirit of God was moving over the face of the waters. 
(Genesis 1:1-2) 


La Création du monde, Op. 81a, is a ballet composed by Darius Milhaud 
in 1922-23 to a libretto by Blaise Cendrars, depicting the Creation of the 
World based on African folk mythology, an interesting variant on the 
Genesis account of the origin of things. The premiere took place on 25 
October 1923 at the Thédtre des Champs-Elysées in Paris. The work was 
commissioned by the Ballets Suédois, a dance company contemporary 
with Diaghilev's Ballets Russes, and very influential in the early 1920s, 
staging five seasons in Paris and touring continually. 


The ballet reflects both the ideal of the aesthetic of the famous group of 
serious French composers, Les Six, to combine popular forms of art, and a 
centuries-old French penchant for exotica. Milhaud was very susceptible 
to all kinds of influences. He was in the Paris of Le jazz hot, the singer 
Josephine Baker, Pablo Picasso's paintings, and the sculptures inspired by 
African masks. During the early 1920s, African (and Afro-American) 
fashion was sweeping Paris, and this ballet was an attempt by the Ballets 
Suédois to follow the trend. 


On a trip to the United States in 1922, Darius Milhaud heard ‘authentic’ 
jazz on the streets of Harlem, which left a great impact on his musical 
outlook. After returning to France, the composer began to write in what he 
called a jazz idiom. He chose to colour his music with ‘bluesy’ turns of 
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harmony and melody, swinging climaxes, and stomping rhythms. Jazz 
influences appear in many of his compositions, but this ballet was the first 
opportunity to express his new passion. 


At the time, La Création du monde was more a succes de scandale than a 
popular achievement. The ballet costumes designed by Fernand Léger 
(who also created the stage sets) were visually effective, but were difficult 
for the dancers; the costumes were heavy and too inflexible for free 
movement. The score is written for a small orchestra of 17 instruments: 
seven woodwinds (two flutes, oboe, two clarinets, bassoon, alto 
saxophone), four brass (horn, two trumpets, trombone), piano, percussion, 
and strings (two violins, violoncello, double bass). The alto saxophone 
appears in the score to replace the viola part. Milhaud also made a version 
for piano and string quartet (Op. 81b). 


The ballet is in six parts, played continuously in one movement which 
lasts about 20 minutes. 


1. Ouverture (Overture) 


The work begins with a solo for the saxophone played over a steady pulse. 
Other instruments are added to reach a climax, when the saxophone 
resumes. The trumpets come to the fore, the flutes comment on the 
saxophone tune. There is a general rumbling in the background while the 
saxophone and bassoon play together until the saxophone plays the end of 
the tune. 


2. Le chaos avant la création (Chaos before the Creation) 


The piano and percussion thump out a rhythm and the double bass begins 
the subject of a jazz fugue. In turn, the trombone, saxophone and trumpet 
contribute to the fugal texture. Other instruments enter playing the subject 
as the music gets more and more complex. The fugue ends and slow, 
somewhat ominous music leads to the next section. 


3. La naissance de la flore et de la faune (The Birth of the Plants and the 
Animals) 


There is a return to the opening melody, played by the flute against the 
tune from the second section played by the cello gradually leading to a 
third tune, a blues number, played by the oboe. 
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4. La naissance de l'homme et de la femme (The Birth of Man and 
Woman) 


The two violins are pitted against the bassoon in a cakewalk. 
5. Le désir (Desire) 


This part includes a solo for clarinet with a rhythmic accompaniment of 
piano, strings, and percussion. It then sees the return of the tune from the 
first section: this eventually gives way to the rhythmic accompaniment 
which increases in passion. 


6. Le printemps ou I'apaisement (Spring or the Alleviation) 


The final section includes motives from the overture, and the first and 
second parts. The work closes with a gentle Dmaj9 chord from saxophone 
and strings. 


Vaughan Williams: Job: A Masque for Dancing (1931) 


4 "Where were you when I laid the foundation of the earth? Tell me, if you 
have understanding. 

5 Who determined its measurements -- surely you know! Or who stretched 
the line upon it? 

6 On what were its bases sunk, or who laid its cornerstone, 

7 when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy? (Job 38:4-7) 


Job: A Masque for Dancing is a 1-act ballet produced for the Vic-Wells 
Ballet in 1931. Job was the first ballet to be mounted by an entirely British 
creative team, and is regarded as a crucial work in the development of 
British dance. The original concept and libretto was proposed by the scholar 
Geoffrey Keynes, with choreography by Ninette de Valois, music by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, orchestrations by Constant Lambert and designs by 
Gwendolen Raverat. The scenario is based on the Book of Job from the 
Hebrew Bible, and was inspired by the illustrated edition of William Blake, 
published in 1826. Job was first produced on 5 July 1931 for members of the 
Camargo Society at the Cambridge Theatre, London. The first public 
performance took place on 22 September 1931 at the Old Vic Theatre. 


The music for the ballet was written by Ralph Vaughan Williams. He, 
disliking the word ‘ballet’, preferred to call it a ‘Masque’, but the work has 
no connection with the genre of masque. He began writing the score after 
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the idea was initially proposed to the Russian ballet impresario Sergei 
Diaghilev, who rejected it. The music was first written for a larger 
orchestra than could be accommodated in a conventional theatre pit and 
was presented in concert form in October 1930 at the Norfolk and 
Norwich Festival, with Vaughan Williams conducting. When the ballet 
was eventually produced, the music was arranged for a small orchestra by 
Constant Lambert. O.A. Weltzien provided a detailed analysis of Blake’s 
illustrations and Vaughan Williams’s score. 


The ballet encompasses nine scenes, loosely based upon the sequence of 
Blake’s illustrations, with each including in the synopsis a quotation from 
the Bible. Vaughan Williams headed the score with eighteen section 
headings. 


Scene 1: Saraband of the Sons of God (“Hast thou considered my 
servant Job?” Job 1:8) 


— Introduction 

— Pastoral Dance 

— Satan's Appeal to God 

— Saraband of the Sons of God 


Scene 2: Satan's Dance of Triumph (“So Satan went forth from the 
presence of the Lord” Job 1:12b) 


— Satan's Dance 


Scene 3: Minuet of the Sons of Job and Their Wives (“There came a 
great wind and smote the four corners of the house and it fell upon the 
young men and they are dead” Job 1:19) 


— Minuet of the Sons and Daughters of Job 


Scene 4: Job's Dream (“In thoughts from the visions of the night....fear 
came upon me and trembling” Job 4:13) 


— Job's Dream 
— Dance of Plague, Pestilence, Famine and Battle 


Scene 5: Dance of the Three Messengers (“There came a messenger” 
Job 1:14) 


— Dance of the Messengers 
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Scene 6: Dance of Job's Comforters (“Behold happy is the man whom 
God correcteth” Job 5:17) 


— Dance of Job's Comforters 
— Job's Curse 
— A Vision of Satan 


Scene 7: Elihu's Dance of Youth and Beauty (“Ye are old and I am very 
young” Job 32:6b) 


— Elihu's Dance of Youth and Beauty 
— Pavane of the Heavenly Host 


Scene 8: Pavane of the Sons of the Morning (“All the Sons of God 
shouted for joy” Job 38:7) 


— Galliard of the Sons of the Morning 
— Altar Dance and Heavenly Pavane 


Scene IX: Epilogue (“So the Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than 
his beginning” Job 42:12). 


Vaughan Williams was very successful in expressing emotions and 
symbols in the metaphysical content of this music for dance: both the 
depiction of evil (in the character of Satan and the disastrous afflictions of 
Job’s torments), as well as the ecstatic mystical rapture of the Sons of 
God, of Youth and Beauty, and of the wonders of creation. Satan’s Dance 
of Triumph is defiant and haughty. The repellent self-righteousness and 
hypocrisy of Job’s Comforters is conveyed in a wheedling saxophone 
accompaniment. A solo violin captures the ethereal beauty of Elihu’s 
celebration of young loveliness. A true Biblical sublimity is realized in 
exultant Sons of the Morning which distils the unknowable vastness of the 
Creator God in a noble, majestic galliard. 


Dallapiccola: Job (1950) 


6 Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves 
before the LORD, and Satan also came among them. 

7 The LORD said to Satan, "Whence have you come?" Satan answered the 
LORD, "From going to and fro on the earth, and from walking up and 
down on it." 

8 And the LORD said to Satan, "Have you considered my servant Job, that 
there is none like him on the earth, a blameless and upright man, who fears 
God and turns away from evil?" (Job 1:6-8) 
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Job, a sacra rappresentazione, with a libretto by the composer after the 
Book of Job, was first performed in Rome at the Teatro Elisio on 30 
October 1950. 


When invited by the Associazione Amfiparnasso in Rome to produce a 
short stage work, Dallapiccola turned to the Book of Job. The work is in 
seven sections, to provide a symmetrical narrative structure. As in the 
Bible, the outer extremes (1 & 7) depict parallel narrations of Job’s good 
fortune before and after his faith is tested. At the centre (4) is the debate 
between Job and his three friends as to how a just God can allow an 
upright man to suffer desolation. The second movement, depicting a 
quartet of messengers bringing news of the destruction of Job’s family, is 
balanced by the sixth section in which the Voice of God (a chorus) speaks 
out the whirlwind to put an end to Job’s doubts. Parallel battles of words 
between God and Satan in Movements | and 3 are set for two speaking 
choruses, alternating with the multi-voiced canonical writing of 
Movements 2 (for the Messengers) and 4 (for the Friends). The sense of 
strangeness and alienation is intensified by the composer’s use of the 
twelve-tone system of composition. Like Schoenberg in Moses und Aron, 
the Voice of God is realized by a singing chorus. 


Vaughan Williams: The Pilgrim’s Progress (1951) 


13 Therefore let us go forth to him outside the camp and bear the abuse he 
endured. 

14 For here we have no lasting city, but we seek the city which is to come. 
15 Through him then let us continually offer up a sacrifice of praise to 
God, that is, the fruit of lips that acknowledge his name. 

16 Do not neglect to do good and to share what you have, for such 
sacrifices are pleasing to God. (Hebrews 13:13-16) 


The Pilgrim's Progress is an opera in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams, based on John Bunyan’s allegory of the same 
name (1678). The first performance was at the Royal Opera House Covent 
Garden on 26 April 1951. The composer described the work as a 
‘Morality’ rather than an opera. Nonetheless, he intended the work to be 
performed on stage, rather than in a church or cathedral. He prepared the 
libretto, with interpolations from the Bible and also with text from his 
second wife, Ursula Wood. His changes to the story included altering the 
name of the central character from ‘Christian’ to ‘Pilgrim’, so as to 
universalize the spiritual message. 
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The gestation of the opera was protracted, and reflected in a number of the 
composer’s musical projects. His earlier l-act opera The Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains (11 July 1922) was incorporated into Act 4 Scene 2 
of the later work. His Symphony No. 5 also made use of themes originally 
conceived for this project on John Bunyan. The composer further wrote a 
motet in 1940 on “Mr. Valiant-for-Truth's speech” for mixed chorus. The 
BBC then commissioned him for incidental music for a 1942 radio 
dramatisation of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Herbert Murrill has characterized 
the opera as “summarizing in three hours virtually the whole creative 
output of a great composer” (“Vaughan Williams’s Pilgrim”, Music & 
Letters, 32:4 [1951]: 324-327). The opera contains 41 individual singing 
roles. The conductor at the first performance was Leonard Hancock, 
chosen by Vaughan Williams himself; the director was Nevill Coghill. The 
staging was not a success, and the opera was dropped from the repertoire 
in 1952. A student production at the University of Cambridge in 1954 met 
with greater approval from the composer, notably for the impersonation of 
Pilgrim by the baritone John Noble. The singer later sang the role in the 
recording conducted by Sir Adrian Boult in 1970-71. The North American 
premiere was in 1968, at the Brigham Young University Opera Workshop. 
In 1972, the year of the centenary of the composer's birth, the work was 
staged at his alma mater Charterhouse School, conducted by William 
Llewellyn and produced by Geoffrey Ford, again with John Noble as 
Pilgrim. 


John Bunyan (1628-1688) was a Nonconformist preacher, imprisoned for 
twelve years for preaching without a licence. During his imprisonment he 
wrote his famous allegory of the Christian life. The story, in several 
episodes, recounts the journey of Pilgrim (the Soul) from the City of 
Destruction (the earthly world) to the Golden Gate of the Celestial City 
(the hereafter). The music of the opera follows the stages of the book, with 
alternating moods of serenity and menace, irony and power. There are 
interesting parallels with the ‘moralities’ of both Hildegard of Bingen 
(1158) and Emilio de’ Cavalieri (1600). 


Prologue 
Bunyan in Prison 


The opera opens to the chords of the psalm tune ‘York’. John Bunyan is in 
Bedford Gaol, completing his book The Pilgrim’s Progress. He stands, 
faces the audience, and begins to read from the opening of the book. As he 
does so, a vision of Pilgrim appears, carrying his burden. A curtain falls to 
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conceal Bunyan, and Pilgrim is alone on stage, reading and in a state of 
lamentation. 


Act 1 
Scene 1: The Pilgrim meets Evangelist 


Evangelist directs Pilgrim towards the Wicket Gate. Four neighbours, 
Pliable, Obstinate, Mistrust and Timorous, appear to warn Pilgrim away 
from his journey. But Pilgrim dismisses them and continues 


Scene 2: The House Beautiful 


Outside of the House Beautiful, Pilgrim “stumbles up to the Cross” and 
kneels before it. From off-stage, the voices of Three Shining Ones are 
heard. They then greet Pilgrim and relieve him of his burden. After 
Pilgrim knocks on the door of the House Beautiful, the Interpreter bids 
him welcome, and a chorus greets him. The Interpreter marks Pilgrim’s 
forehead in blessing and after receiving a white robe, Pilgrim enters the 
House [cf. Revelation 3:5; 4:4; 7:9; 19:8, 14]. 


Nocturne (Intermezzo) 


Watchful, the house porter, prays for the safety of the denizens of the 
house, and for them to enjoy the blessings of sleep. 


Act 2 
Scene 1: The Arming of the Pilgrim 


The Herald asks who will go forth on the King’s highway. Pilgrim 
volunteers, and a scribe notes his name in a book [the Book of Life, cf. 
Revelations 3:5; 17:8; 20:12, 15; 21:27]. Pilgrim then receives the “armour 
of proof” and begins his journey [cf. Ephesians 6:1-10]. 


Scene 2: The Pilgrim meets Apollyon 


In the Valley of Humiliation, a chorus of Doleful Creatures, howling, 
surrounds Pilgrim as he enters. Apollyon appears and challenges Pilgrim 
in single combat, but Pilgrim prevails. The fight has exhausted Pilgrim, 
but two Heavenly Beings, Branch Bearer and Cup Bearer, restore Pilgrim 
with leaves from the Tree of Life and water from the Water of Life [cf. 
Revelation 22:1-2]. Evangelist then returns and gives Pilgrim the Staff of 
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Salvation, the Roll of the Word and the Key of Promise. He also warns 
Pilgrim to take care at town of Vanity. 


Act 3 
Scene 1: Vanity Fair 


At the fair in the town of Vanity, “all the pleasures of man” are for sale. 
Pilgrim enters, and averts his eyes from Vanity Fair as the crowd 
surrounds him and offers their wares, from Lord Lechery to Madam 
Bubble and Madam Wanton. The crowd asks what Pilgrim will buy, and 
he replies: “I buy the truth!” The crowd mocks Pilgrim, who denounces 
them as followers of Beelzebub. Lord Hate-Good then appears, before 
whom the crowd brings Pilgrim to trial. Witnesses, including Superstition, 
Envy, Pickthank and Malice, as well as Madam Bubble and Madam 
Wanton, denounce Pilgrim. Lord Hate-Good asks the crowd for a verdict, 
and they demand death. Lord Hate-Good orders Pilgrim to be imprisoned. 


Scene 2: The Pilgrim in Prison 


Pilgrim laments that God has forsaken him. In his despair, he clutches at 
his chest and feels the Key of Promise. After he has put it in the lock, he is 
instantly freed from prison and his bonds are gone. He resumes his 
journey. 


Act 4 
Scene 1: The Pilgrim meets Mister By-Ends 


The Woodcutter's Boy is chopping firewood at the edge of a forest when 
Pilgrim enters, asking how far there is to go to the Celestial City. The Boy 
replies “not far’, and points out that one can see the Delectable Mountains 
on a clear day. The Boy then notices Mister and Madam By-Ends as they 
approach. Mister By-Ends announces that he has become a “gentleman of 
quality”. He offers to keep the Pilgrim company on his journey, but 
Pilgrim replies that those who would travel with him must be willing to 
stand “against the wind and tide”. Mister and Madam By-Ends refuse, 
preferring creature comforts and their “old principles” to poverty. They 
leave, and Pilgrim resumes his journey. 
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Entr'acte 
Scene 2: The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains 


At the Delectable Mountains, three Shepherds are at evening prayer. 
Pilgrim approaches them and asks if he is on the path to the Celestial City. 
They reply yes, and after asking why he wishes to journey there, invite 
Pilgrim to rest with them for a while. The voice of a bird sings praises to 
God. A Celestial Messenger appears and tells Pilgrim that “the Master” 
summons him that day. The Messenger ceremonially pierces Pilgrim's 
heart with an arrow “with the point sharpened with love”. The Shepherds 
anoint Pilgrim. The Messenger directs Pilgrim on the path to the Celestial 
City, to which he must first cross the River of Death. The Shepherds pray 
for Pilgrim. 


Scene 3: The Pilgrim reaches the End of his Journey 


In darkness, a trumpet sounds in the distance. The scene brightens, and 
voices from Heaven welcome Pilgrim to the Celestial City, at the 
completion of his journey. 


Epilogue 


Back in Bedford Gaol, again to the strains of the ‘York’ psalm tune, 
Bunyan addresses the audience, holding out his book as an offering 


The scenario resembles an oratorio in the character of the Evangelist who 
accompanies Pilgrim; he is not a narrator as in the Bach Passions, but a 
guide and admonisher. Furthermore, the libretto is structured by a series of 
Biblical citation and allusion: 


Psalm 22 (“My God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’) 

Psalm 23 (“Even though I should walk through the valley of 
darkness”’) 

Psalm 47:7 (“All thy waves have gone over me”’) 

Psalm 55:22 (“Cast thy burden on the Lord’) 

Psalm 88 (twice) (“Preserve me Lord from the deep waters”) 

Psalm 91 (“Whosoever dwells under the defence of the Almighty”) 

Psalm 91:5-6 (“You will not fear the terror of the night”) 

Psalm 119:105 (“Thy word is a lamp to my feet”) 

Psalm 121 (twice) (“I lift my eyes to the mountains. From where shall 
come my help?’’) 

Psalm 127 (“Except the Lord keep the house”) 
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Psalm 139 (“If I take the wings of the morning”) 

Matthew 7:7; Luke 11:9 (“Knock and it shall be opened to you’) 

Matthew 7:13 (“For the gate is wide and the way easy that leads to 
destruction’) 

Matthew 27:43 (“He trusts in God’) 

Luke 24:46 (“Into your hands O Lord I commend my spirit”) 

John 18:38 (“What is truth?”) 

Acts 16:30 (“What must I do to be saved?”) 

Romans 6:23 (“For the wages of sin is death”) 

Ephesians 6:1-10 (“Put on the armour of light”) 

2 Timothy 2:19 (“Away from me you works of iniquity”) 

1 Peter 1:4 (“An incorruptible inheritance’) 

Revelation 3:5; 4:4; 7:9; 19:8, 14 (the white robes of the redeemed) 

Revelation 3:5; 17:8; 20:12, 15; 21:27 (the Book of Life) 

Revelation 4:8 (“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord”) 

Revelation 22:1-2 (“In the midst of that fair city”) 


The term ‘Morality’ holds the key to understanding this work. With its 
states of ethical and spiritual being and allegorical personifications or 
ciphers, the composer was more interested in sustaining a unique 
atmosphere half-pastoral, half-mystical, rather than focusing on the 
dramatic tensions generated through character and situation so typical of 
opera. The encounter with the Three Shining Ones is a mystical reflection, 
as is the sequence “Into your hands I commend my spirit” and the Psalm 
settings that follow. The second half of the work, from Pilgrim’s 
imprisonment, does indeed unfold like seven extended symphonic 
adagios. On the other hand, episodes like the denunciation of Pilgrim in 
Vanity Fair, modelled on the Trial of Jesus in the Gospels, and beyond that 
on the arraignment of John Bunyan in Bedford, are full of drama and 
emotion, with a concluding Death March or March to the Scaffold. 
Nonetheless, the work lives in a half-light between genres. It develops 
themes that preoccupied Vaughan Williams all his life (not least Bunyan’s 
great spiritual classic), and is a monument to his deep artistic seriousness 
of purpose. The score is suffused in a general radiance and reveals 
splendour of imagination, especially evident in the mystical House 
Beautiful; with the chill desolation of the Valley of Humiliation, the colour 
and bustle of Vanity Fair, and the intense ardour of Pilgrim’s monologue 
in prison. Motifs from the Fantasia on a Theme of Thomas Tallis (1910) 
identify the Celestial City, and themes from Symphonies 5 (1943) and 6 
(1947) also recur. The whole spiritual concept is underpinned by Pilgrim’s 
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cry on his first entry, echoing the Jailor at Philippi’s anguished question to 
Paul and Silas: “What shall I do to be saved?” (Acts 16:30). [Figs 201-203] 


Menotti: Amahl and the Night Visitors (1951) 


9 When they had heard the king they went their way; and lo, the star which 
they had seen in the East went before them, till it came to rest over the 
place where the child was. 

10 When they saw the star, they rejoiced exceedingly with great joy; 

11 and going into the house they saw the child with Mary his mother, and 
they fell down and worshiped him. Then, opening their treasures, they 
offered him gifts, gold and frankincense and myrrh. (Matthew 2:9-11) 


Amahl and the Night Visitors is a television opera in one act by Gian Carlo 
Menotti (1911-2007). The libretto by the composer is based on the Visit of 
the Magi in Matthew 2:1-12, and was inspired by the famous painting 
Adoration of the Magi by Hieronymus Bosch. Commissioned by the 
National Broadcasting Company of New York, it was broadcast on 24 
December 1951. The first stage performance was in Bloomington at the 
University of Indiana on 21 February 1952. The imagined incidents are a 
type of targum, or fictional adumbration of the theological truth implicit to 
the usually concise Biblical narratives. 


Synopsis 


It is evening. Amahl, a crippled twelve-year-old boy, is playing his 
shepherd’s pipe outside the open doorway of their poor hut. His mother 
calls him to come indoors. The boy enters and tells his mother that he has 
seen a comet with a fiery trail. She is sad and anxious and pays no 
attention to her son’s ‘fantasies’. The two settle down for the night when 
there is a knock at the door. Amahl goes to open it, but does not dare to 
say who is there. His mother goes to the door herself and finds the Three 
Wise Men standing outside, Kaspar, Melchior and Balthasar, great Eastern 
kings clothed in dazzling splendour. They tell of their journey and how 
they are following the comet which will lead them to a newborn child. 
Shepherds gather round and bring food for the noble guests. During the 
night the mother tries to steal some gold, but she is caught in the act. The 
poor woman explains that she had given way to temptation out of her 
longing to make a gift to her crippled child. The Kings are filled with 
compassion and tell her she can keep the gold, since the Child they seek 
has no need of such things. He will build his Kingdom on love, not on 
riches. While the shepherds sing, Amahl who possesses only his crutch, 
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offers it as a gift to the unborn King. He hands it over and suddenly 
realizes that he can now walk without it. The miracle astonishes everyone, 
and the Kings give thanks. The mother reluctantly lets Amahl follow the 
Three Wise Men on their journey. 


The element of Biblical sublimity emerges in the mysterious utterances of 
the Three Wise Men, in their words about the newborn Child they are 
seeking, and in the effortless moment of Amahl’s miraculous healing. 
[Figs 219-220] 


Milhaud: David (1954) 


1 ...so David was selected from the sons of Israel... 

5 For he appealed to the Lord, the Most High, 

and he gave him strength in his right hand 

To slay a mighty man in war, to exult the power of his people. 

6 So they glorified him for his ten thousands, 

and praised him for the blessings of the Lord, 

When the glorious diadem was bestowed upon him. (Sirach 47:1, 5-6) 


Darius Milhaud’s David is an opera in five acts and twelve scenes, with a 
text by Armand Lunel, based on events chronicled in the First and Second 
Books of Samuel. The work was commissioned by the Koussevitsky 
Foundation for the King David Festival in the 3000" anniversary of the 
foundation of Jerusalem, and first performed in a concert version in 
Hebrew, in Jerusalem on | June 1954). It is one of the composer’s most 
demanding operas, with passages of great lyric and dramatic richness. 


Synopsis 


Act 1 covers David’s anointing, conflict with Goliath and marriage to 
Michal; Act 2 concerns David and Saul, his sparing of the sleeping Saul, 
and the passing of the crown to David; in Act 3 David chooses the 
stronghold of Zion to be Jerusalem, the city of peace; Act 4 depicts the 
Ark of the Covenant brought to Jerusalem, David’s dancing before it; his 
adultery with Bathsheba; his children Solomon and Absalom, and the 
latter’s rebellion; Act 5 sees David old and comforted by Abishag, and the 
anointing and succession of Solomon. 


To underscore the immediacy of the Bible story in relevance to the tragic 
events of our own times, Milhaud introduced, along with the Chorus of 
Hebrews who comment on the scenes being enacted, a choir of 1954 
Israelis who stress the analogy between the present day situations and the 
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past. The example of Honegger’s oratorio Le Roi David (1921) is a 
formative factor in the nature and style of this work. 


Arnold Schoenberg: Moses und Aron (1932, 1957) 


10 But Moses said to the LORD, "Oh, my Lord, I am not eloquent, either 
heretofore or since thou hast spoken to thy servant; but I am slow of 
speech and of tongue." 

11 Then the LORD said to him, "Who has made man's mouth? Who makes 
him dumb, or deaf, or seeing, or blind? Is it not I, the LORD? 

12 Now therefore go, and I will be with your mouth and teach you what 
you shall speak." 

13 But he said, "Oh, my Lord, send, I pray, some other person." 

14 Then the anger of the LORD was kindled against Moses and he said, "Is 
there not Aaron, your brother, the Levite? I know that he can speak well; 
and behold, he is coming out to meet you, and when he sees you he will be 
glad in his heart. 

15 And you shall speak to him and put the words in his mouth; and I will 
be with your mouth and with his mouth, and will teach you what you shall 
do. 

16 He shall speak for you to the people; and he shall be a mouth for you, 
and you shall be to him as God. 

17 And you shall take in your hand this rod, with which you shall do the 
signs." (Exodus 4:10-17) 


The contribution of the 20 century cannot be passed over without reference 
to one of the most significant operas of the age, Amold Schoenberg’s 
Moses und Aron. The first two acts were completed in 1932, but were not 
produced until 9 June 1957 in Ziirich. This work is the apex of 
Schoenberg’s artistic and spiritual evolution, even though the music for 
the projected last act was never written. The reason given is usually the 
composer’s emigration to the USA in the advent of Nazism, but the deeper 
reason is probably the difficulty of expressing the philosophical 
contradictions of the theme: the inevitable distortion of a visionary’s ideals 
by attempting to communicate them to the people. 


Synopsis 


The story returns to Moses, but this time centres not on the Exodus itself, 
as in Rossini’s work, but on the events in the Wilderness, at the theophany 
of the Burning Bush (Exodus 3), at the foot of Mount Sinai, the giving of 
the Ten Commandments (Exodus 19), and the episode of the Golden Calf 
(Exodus 32). The theme explored is a profoundly mystical one, the nature 
of communication between God and man. It examines the distortion 
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suffered by the pure truth (received by Moses from God) when it 
undergoes the inevitable exposition (by Aaron) in terms comprehensible to 
man. Moses received the Word of God, but he lacks the gift of 
communication which is the special talent of his less visionary, more 
prosaic brother. While Moses is delayed on the Mountain, Aaron 
encourages the People of Israel to erect the Golden Calf as a tangible 
object for a simple mankind to worship. The ensuing orgy is interrupted by 
Moses who in horror shatters the Tablets of the Ten Commandments, and 
yearns to be released from his divine commission as the transmitter of 
God’s Law. His closing statement, “O Word, thou word that I lack”, is a 
deep observation on communication, revealing the profoundest of 
theological as well as artistic concerns. 


The most significant moment of Biblical sublimity is the otherworldly and 
eerie depiction of the Voice of God speaking from the Burning Bush 
(Exodus 2:3-5), impersonated by six solo voices in the orchestra. The 
score, one of the most complex yet lucid produced by the composer, uses 
the radical musical language of Schoenberg’s atonalism, based on a single 
twelve-note series, and requires a full symphony orchestra, a large chorus, 
the separate group of six solo voices in the orchestra, and numerous 
soloists. Apart from traditional singing techniques, there is wide use of 
Sprechgesang, and the whole work conveys great emotional power. The 
characterization of the main vocal roles is very significant. Moses, who in 
the Bible is a stammerer, understanding deep thought but lacking 
eloquence (Exodus 4:10-13), speaks throughout the opera in Sprech- 
gesang. Aaron, his younger brother, who act as Moses’ voice/spokesman 
(Exodus 4:14-17), sings lyrically but conventionally, a situation which 
carries the danger of distorting the lofty nature and content of Thought. 
The opera has done much to vindicate Schoenberg’s musical reputation. 
[Figs 198, 200] 


Pizzetti: Assassinio nella cattedrale (1958) 


13 These all died in faith, not having received what was promised, but 
having seen it and greeted it from afar, and having acknowledged that they 
were strangers and exiles on the earth. 

14 For people who speak thus make it clear that they are seeking a 
homeland. (Hebrews 11;13-14) 


Assassinio nella cattedrale (Murder in the Cathedral) is an opera in two 
acts and an intermezzo by Ildebrando Pizzetti. The libretto is the 
composer’s adaptation of A. Castelli’s Italian translation of T.S. Eliot's 
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play Murder in the Cathedral (1935). The opera was first performed at La 
Scala, Milan, on 1 March 1958, with the bass Nicola Rossi-Lameni in the 
title role. The opera was given for the first time in Canada the following 
year at the Montreal Festivals. 


The plot is based on the historical events leading to the assassination of 
Archbishop Thomas a Becket in Canterbury Cathedral on 29 December 
1170 by four knights in the service of King Henry I (Hugh de Morville, 
William de Tracy, Reginald FitzUrse, and Richard le Breton). Becket was 
canonized in 1173, and his shrine rapidly became one of the four most 
popular places of pilgrimage in the whole of medieval Europe. His last 
words, a key to his ideals as archbishop, were: “Willingly I die for Jesus 
and in defence of the church”. 


The play, dealing with an individual’s opposition to authority, was written 
at the time of rising fascism in Central Europe. The action occurs between 
2 and 29 December 1170, chronicling the days leading up to the 
martyrdom of Thomas a Becket following his absence of seven years in 
France. Becket’s internal struggle is the main focus of the play. The work 
is divided into two parts, in the manner of oratorio. 


Synopsis 


Act 1 takes place in the Archbishop’s Hall on 2 December 1170. The play 
begins with a Chorus singing, foreshadowing the coming violence. The 
Chorus is a key part of the drama, with its voice changing and developing 
during the play, offering comments about the action and providing a link 
between the audience, the characters and the action, as in Greek drama. 
Three priests are present, and they reflect on the absence of Becket and the 
rise of temporal power. A herald announces Becket’s arrival. Becket is 
immediately reflective about his coming martyrdom, which he embraces, 
and which is understood to be a sign of his own selfishness—his fatal 
weakness. The tempters arrive, three of whom parallel the situations of the 
Temptations of Christ (Matthew 4: Mark 1:13; Luke 4). The First Tempter 
offers the prospect of physical safety. The Second Tempter offers power, 
riches and fame in serving the King. The Third Tempter suggests a 
coalition with the barons and a chance to resist the King. Finally, a Fourth 
Tempter urges him to seek the glory of martyrdom. 


You hold the keys of heaven and hell. 

Power to bind and loose: bind, Thomas, bind, 
King and bishop under your heel. 

King, emperor, bishop, baron, king. 
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Becket responds to all of the tempters and specifically addresses the 
immoral suggestions of the Fourth Tempter at the end of this act: 


Now is my way clear, now is the meaning plain: 
Temptation shall not come in this kind again. 
The last temptation is the greatest treason: 

To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 


The Interlude of the play is a sermon given by Becket on Christmas 
morning 1170. It is about the strange contradiction that Christmas is a day 
both of mourning and rejoicing, which is exactly what Christians do for 
martyrs. He announces at the end of his sermon, “It is possible that in a 
short time you may have yet another martyr”. The sermon reveals 
something of Becket's ultimate peace of mind, as he elects not to seek 
sainthood, but to accept his death as inevitable and part of a better whole. 


Act 2 takes place in the Archbishop's Hall and in the Cathedral on 29 
December 1170. The Four Knights arrive with “Urgent business from the 
king”. These knights had heard the king speak of his frustration with 
Becket (“Who will rid me of this turbulent priest?”), and interpret this as 
an order to kill Becket. They accuse him of betrayal, but the Archbishop 
claims to be loyal. He tells them to accuse him in public, and the knights 
make to attack him, but priests intervene. The priests insist that Thomas 
leave and protect himself, but he refuses. The knights leave and Becket 
again says he is ready to die. The Chorus sings that they knew this conflict 
was coming, that it had long been in the fabric of their lives, both temporal 
and spiritual. The Chorus again reflects on the coming devastation. 
Thomas is taken to the Cathedral, where the knights break in and kill him 
in a side chapel on the NW transept. The chorus laments: 


Clean the air! Clean the sky! 
The land is foul, the water is foul, 
our beasts and ourselves defiled with blood 


At the conclusion, the knights step up, address the audience, and defend 
their actions. The murder was right and for the best: it was done in the 
right spirit, sober, and justified so that the Church's power would not 
undermine stability and the power of the state. 


Pizzetti represented the Romantic trend in 20"-century Italian music. He 
evolved a free-flowing declamatory style deriving from Wagner and 
Debussy but nonetheless innately Italian in contour—an arioso type of 
opera. Although employing astringent chromatic harmony, his mainstream 
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melody flows along pure diatonic lines. He presented the modern 
counterpart of the medieval Mystery Plays in the texts of his opera, with 
very strong mystical elements, and powerful writing for the chorus. 


Benjamin Britten’s Church Parables (1958-1968) 
1. Britten: Noye’s Fludde (1958) 


14 In the second month, on the twenty-seventh day of the month, the earth 
was dry. 

15 Then God said to Noah, 

16 "Go forth from the ark, you and your wife, and your sons and your sons' 
wives with you. 

17 Bring forth with you every living thing that is with you of all flesh— 
birds and animals and every creeping thing that creeps on the earth—that 
they may breed abundantly on the earth, and be fruitful and multiply upon 
the earth." 

18 So Noah went forth, and his sons and his wife and his sons' wives with 
him. 

19 And every beast, every creeping thing, and every bird, everything that 
moves upon the earth, went forth by families out of the ark. (Genesis 8:14- 
19) 


Noye's Fludde is a \-act opera by Benjamin Britten, intended primarily for 
amateur musicians, particularly children. First performed on 18 June 1958 
at the Aldeburgh Festival, it is based on the 15"-century Chester Mystery 
or Miracle Play which recounts the Old Testament story of Noah's Ark 
(Genesis 7—9). Britten specified that the opera should be staged in 
churches or large halls, not in a theatre. 


By the mid-1950s Britten had established himself as a major composer 
both of operas and of works for mixed professional and amateur forces, 
including the mini-opera for young audiences involving child performers, 
The Little Sweep (1949). He had also used text from the Chester play 
cycle, retelling the story of Abraham and Isaac, for his 1952 Canticle II. 
Noye's Fludde was composed as a project for television. To the Chester 
text Britten added three congregational hymns, the Greek prayer Kyrie 
eleison as a children's chant, and an Alleluia chorus. A large children's 
chorus represents the pairs of animals who march into and out of the ark, 
and proceedings are directed by the spoken Voice of God. Of the solo sung 
roles, only the parts of Noye (Noah) and his wife were written to be sung 
by professionals; the remaining roles are for child and adolescent 
performers. A small professional ensemble (string quintet, recorder, 
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percussionist, piano duet and organist) underpins the mainly amateur 
orchestra (strings, recorders, bugles, percussion) which contains numerous 
unconventional instruments to provide particular musical effects; bugle 
fanfares for the animals, handbell chimes for the rainbow, and various 
improvisations to replicate musically the sounds of a storm. 


Synopsis 


After the opening congregational hymn “Lord Jesus, think on me”, the 
spoken Voice of God addresses Noye, announcing the forthcoming 
destruction of the sinful world. God tells Noye to build an ark (“a shippe”’) 
that will provide salvation for him and his family. Noye agrees, and calls 
on the people and his family to help. His sons and their wives enter with 
tools and materials and begin work, while Mrs Noye and her Gossips 
(close friends) mock the project. When the ark is completed, Noye tries to 
persuade his wife to enter: “Wyffe, in this vessel we shall be kepte”, but 
she refuses, and they quarrel. The Voice of God foretells 40 days and 40 
nights of rain, and instructs Noye to fill the Ark with animals of every 
kind. The animals enter the Ark in pairs, while Noye's sons and their wives 
provide a commentary. Noye orders his family to board the ark; again Mrs 
Noye and the Gossips refuse, preferring to carouse. The sons finally drag 
Mrs Noye on board, while the Gossips are swept away by the encroaching 
flood; she rewards her husband with a slap. Rain begins to fall, building to 
a great storm at the height of which the first verse of the naval hymn 
“Eternal Father, Strong to Save” is heard from the Ark. The congregation 
joins in the second and third verses of the hymn, during which the storm 
gradually subsides. When it is calm, Noye sends out a Raven, saying 


If this foule come not againe 
it is a signe soth to sayne 
that dry it is on hill or playne. 


When the Raven fails to return, Noye knows that the bird has discovered 
dry land. He sends out a Dove, who eventually brings back an olive 
branch. Noah accepts this as a sign of deliverance, and thanks God. The 
Voice of God instructs everyone to leave the Ark. As they do, the animals 
sing “Alleluias” and the people sing a chorus of praise: “Lord we thanke 
thee through thy mighte”. God promises that he will never again destroy 
the earth with water, and produces a rainbow as his token. The cast begins 
Addison’s hymn “The spacious firmament on high’, with the congregation 
joining in the last two verses. All the cast depart except Noye, who 
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receives God’s blessing and promise of no more vengeance: “And nowe 
fare well, my darling deare” before his departure from the stage. 


Noye's Fludde is a forerunner of Britten's church parables of the 1960s, 
and is a hybrid work, as much a cantata as an opera. The Biblical sublimity 
is consistently generated through the melodic and instrumental gestures 
and timbres deployed throughout. The storm scene which forms the centre 
of the opera is an extended passacaglia, a theme that uses the entire 
chromatic scale. A long instrumental introduction features the various 
elements of the children's orchestra. Slung mugs struck with a wooden 
spoon give the sound of the first raindrops. Trills in the recorders represent 
the wind, strings impersonate waves, while piano chords outline the flood 
Leitmotif. The sound builds to a peak with thunder and lightning from the 
percussion. When “Eternal Father” is sung at the climax of the storm, the 
passacaglia theme provides the bass line for the hymn. Noye's 
reappearance is followed by the brief waltzes for the Raven, accompanied 
by solo cello, and the Dove, the latter a busy fluttering recorder solo, the 
melody of which is reversed when the Dove returns. At God's instruction, 
the people and animals leave the Ark singing their thankful chorus of 
Alleluias with more bugle fanfares in B-flat. The appearance of the 
Covenant Rainbow is accompanied by handbell chimes, a sound which 
dominates the last stages of the work. In the final canonical hymn, the 
main tune moves from F major to G major and is sung over reiterated 
bugle calls, joined by the handbells. In the third verse, the organ provides a 
brief discordant intervention. 


2. Britten: The Burning Fiery Furnace (1966) 


90 Bless the God of gods, all you who fear the Lord; praise him and give 
him thanks, because his mercy endures forever." Hearing them sing, and 
astonished at seeing them alive, 

91 King Nebuchadnezzar rose in haste and asked his nobles, "Did we not 
cast three men bound into the fire?" "Assuredly, O king," they answered. 

92 "But," he replied, "I see four men unfettered and unhurt, walking in the 
fire, and the fourth looks like a son of God." 

93 Then Nebuchadnezzar came to the opening of the white-hot furnace and 
called to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego: "Servants of the most high 
God, come out." Thereupon Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego came out 
of the fire. 

94 When the satraps, prefects, governors, and nobles of the king came 
together, they saw that the fire had had no power over the bodies of these 
men; not a hair of their heads had been singed, nor were their garments 
altered; there was not even a smell of fire about them. 
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95 Nebuchadnezzar exclaimed, "Blessed be the God of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, who sent his angel to deliver the servants that 
trusted in him; they disobeyed the royal command and yielded their bodies 
rather than serve or worship any god except their own God. 

96 Therefore I decree for nations and peoples of every language that 
whoever blasphemes the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego shall 
be cut to pieces and his house destroyed. For there is no other God who 
can rescue like this." (Daniel 3:90-96) 


The Burning Fiery Furnace, Op. 77, with libretto by William Plomer after 
Daniel 3, is one of the Three Parables for Church Performances composed 
by Benjamin Britten. The other two are Curlew River (1964) and The 
Prodigal Son (1968). The work was first performed at the Church of St 
Bartholomew, Orford, Suffolk, on 9 June 1966 by the English Opera 
Group, with Peter Pears as Nebuchadnezzar. The United States premiere 
was presented at the Caramoor Summer Music Festival on 25 June 1967 
with Andrea Velis as Nebuchadnezzar. In the Church Parables Britten 
revolted against the rich English tradition of Biblical choralism, and turned 
for inspiration to the severe, intense ritual of the Japanese ‘No’ theatre 
which he encountered in 1956. He accordingly used an all-male cast, a 
small instrumental ensemble without conductor, and a formalized, almost 
ritualistic type of acting. All these elements were absorbed into the 
tradition of English medieval religious drama. The scale and manner of 
instrumentation are similar to the chamber textures of Curlew River, but 
one notable difference is the use of the alto trombone. Clifford Hindley 
has commented on a possible subtext sympathetic to homosexuality on the 
part of both Britten and Plomer in their treatment of the Biblical narrative. 


The Burning Fiery Furnace tells the story of Nebuchadnezzar (the 
historical Nebuchadnezzar II) and the three Israelites, Ananias, Misael and 
Asarias (with corresponding Babylonian names: Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego), who were thrown into a furnace for their refusal to worship 
Nebuchadnezzar's image of gold. However, God saves them from death, as 
the voice of an angel joins the Israelites in a Benedicite (Daniel 3:1-68, 
Aramaic text). The work is written for an ensemble of flute, horn, viola, 
double bass, harp and chamber organ. Inspired by the stained glass of 
Chartres Cathedral, the instrumentation also conveys splashes of colour, 
especially in the trombone sonorities and exotic percussion (tuned 
woodblocks, lyra, glockenspiel, Babylonian drum, and whip). The 
plainsong hymn Salus aeterna frames the Parable and permeates much of 
the musical action, and also serves as the symbolic foil to the pagan world. 
The music systematically parodies the grotesque extravagance of the 
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Babylonian court and its empty rituals. There are parallels in the style and 
approach with Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast (1931) 


3. Britten: The Prodigal Son (1968) 


25 "Now his elder son was in the field; and as he came and drew near to 
the house, he heard music and dancing. 

26 And he called one of the servants and asked what this meant. 

27 And he said to him, ‘Your brother has come, and your father has killed 
the fatted calf, because he has received him safe and sound.’ 

28 But he was angry and refused to go in. His father came out and 
entreated him. (Luke 15:25-28) 


The Prodigal Son is an opera by Benjamin Britten with a libretto by 
William Plomer. Based on the Biblical story of the Prodigal Son (Luke 
15:11-32), this was Britten’s third Parable for Church Performance”, after 
Curlew River and The Burning Fiery Furnace. Britten dedicated the score 
to Dmitri Shostakovich. The first performance took place on 10 June 1968 
in the Church of St Bartholomew, Orford, Suffolk. 


Synopsis 


The story centres on a farm family, which consists of a father and his two 
sons. Servants also help with working the land. The Elder Son and the 
servants leave to work the fields for the day. The Younger Son hears a 
voice that tempts him to indulge his “most secret longings”. The Younger 
Son asks his Father for his inheritance, which the Father grants. The 
Younger Son makes his way to the city. There, he is deprived of his 
fortune and left penniless. The Younger Son then returns home and asks 
his Father's forgiveness. His Father receives his Younger Son with 
rejoicing, but the Elder Son is initially angry at his Father’s reaction, after 
he himself has loyally worked the fields. The Father rebukes his Elder 
Son, and asks him to be reconciled to his younger brother, who has 
returned to restore the family. 


As with the other Church Parables, the terse Biblical story is developed at 
length with the aim of fleshing out the character of the story (as is the case 
with Scribe’s scenario for Auber’s opera). The sense of Biblical sublimity 
emerges in the strange sound world of the composer’s inspiration. The 
instrumental forces are modest, but put to specific descriptive use: flute, 
horn, viola, double bass, harp, organ and percussion, with the use of the 
alto flute and small trumpet in D marking changes compared to the other 
works. The percussion also incorporates a gourd rattle. The orchestral 
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colour is evocative of both the pastoral world in which the Younger Son 
and his family live, and the bright delights of the city of his temptation. 
The alto flute is associated with the Father, the viola with the questioning, 
inward looking Younger Son, the double bass with the impetuous and 
irascible Elder Son, the horn with the pastoral world. The influence of 
plainsong is all pervasive throughout Britten’s Church Parables, shaping 
and uniting all the gestures of the music. [Figs 221-223] 


Andrew Lloyd-Webber: Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolour Dreamcoat (1968) 


3 Now Israel loved Joseph more than any other of his children, because he 
was the son of his old age; and he made him a coat of many colours [long 
robe with sleeves]. 

4 But when his brothers saw that their father loved him more than all his 
brothers, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably to him. 

5 Now Joseph had a dream, and when he told it to his brothers they only 
hated him the more. 

6 He said to them, "Hear this dream which I have dreamed: 

7 behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and lo, my sheaf arose and 
stood upright; and behold, your sheaves gathered round it, and bowed 
down to my sheaf." 

8 His brothers said to him, "Are you indeed to reign over us? Or are you 
indeed to have dominion over us?" So they hated him yet more for his 
dreams and for his words. (Genesis 37:5-8) 

21 But the LORD was with Joseph and showed him steadfast love, and 
gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of the prison. 

22 And the keeper of the prison committed to Joseph's care all the 
prisoners who were in the prison; and whatever was done there, he was the 
doer of it; 

23 the keeper of the prison paid no heed to anything that was in Joseph's 
care, because the LORD was with him; and whatever he did, the LORD 
made it prosper. (Genesis 39:21-23) 


Joseph and the Amazing Technicolour Dreamcoat is a cantata for children 
in two parts by Andrew Lloyd-Webber with lyrics by Tim Rice, based on 
the Book of Genesis 37—S0. The first performance was in London at the 
Colet Court School on 1 March 1968; the United States premiere was at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, New York, 22 December 1976. 


The story is based on the story of Joseph and his “coat of many colours” 
from the Patriarchal Story of Jacob in Genesis. This was the first musical 
by Lloyd Webber and Rice to be performed publicly. Their first work, The 
Likes of Us, written in 1965, was not performed until 2005. There is little 
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spoken dialogue; it is sung throughout (durchkomponiert). The family- 
friendly storyline, universal themes and infectiously melodic music, using 
imaginative and catchy parodies of various types of popular music 
(calypso, rock, cabaret, folk song), have resulted in numerous productions; 
according to the Really Useful Group, by 2008 more than 20,000 schools 
and amateur theatre groups had successfully put on productions. 


Joseph was commissioned for the choir of Colet Court School in London. 
It was presented as a 15-minute pop cantata at the school in 1968, and was 
recorded as a concept album in 1969. Lloyd Webber’s father, William, 
also a composer, felt the work had the seeds of greatness. He encouraged 
and arranged for a second performance—at his church, Westminster 
Central Hall—with a revised and expanded format. The boys of Colet 
Court sang at this performance in May 1968, which also included the 
group Mixed Bag. It received positive reviews: the London Sunday Times 
called it a new pop oratorio. By its third performance at St Paul’s 
Cathedral in November 1968, it had been expanded to 35 minutes and 
included songs such as “Potiphar”. Novello agreed to publish the work, 
and Decca Records recorded it in 1969. David Daltrey of the British 
psychedelic band Tales of Justine, played the role of Joseph, and Tim Rice 
was Pharaoh. Other vocalists included Terry Saunders and Malcolm Parry 
of the Mixed Bag. After the success of the next Lloyd Webber and Rice 
piece, Jesus Christ Superstar, Joseph was produced on stage, beginning in 
1970 and with expanded recordings in 1971 and 1972. When still at this 
early period, it was felt to be too short so that productions needed an added 
preamble to create a valid showpiece. Frank Dunlop, in the first British 
theatrical performances of the musical, preceded his production at the 
Young Vic with his own adaptation of the first six Wakefield Mystery 
Plays, which were credited in the programme. The entire production was a 
double bill called Bible One: Two Looks at the Book of Genesis. Part I, 
entitled The Creation to Jacob (or Mediaeval Mystery Plays), was 
Dunlop's reworking of the first six Wakefield Plays, with music by Alan 
Doggett. Part II was Joseph and the Amazing Technicolour Dreamcoat. 


While still undergoing these various transformations and expansions, the 
work was produced in the West End in 1973, and in this full format was 
recorded in 1974. It opened on Broadway in 1982. Several major revivals 
and a video film in 1999 (starring Donny Osmond) followed. The work 
established itself as part of the repertoire of school music throughout the 
Christian world. 
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Although couched in a modern and popular idiom, this small opera uses 
pastiche rather than parody to make its point. The lyrics are pointed and 
effective, and capture the essence of the great Biblical narrative of Joseph, 
his family and the story of salvation and reconciliation it represents. 
Something approaching Biblical sublimity is achieved in the final chorus 
which contains a vital poetic charge. Joseph is probably the greatest 
dreamer and interpreter of dreams in the world, and his story one of the 
most moving examples of the slow but inexorable workings of divine 
providence. The last words distil the essential images of his story—the 
dreams, the famous coat of many colours—and identify them as vectors of 
the yearning and the aspiration in the hearts of all mankind. We are caught 
in the midst of life and its sadness, between hope and disappointment, 
waiting for transcendence, the manifesting of God’s saving love. Joseph 
becomes a symbol of Everyman. 


JOSEPH 

I closed my eyes, drew back the curtain 
To see for certain what I thought I knew 
Far far away, someone was weeping 
But the world was sleeping 

Any dream will do 


JOSEPH & CHILDREN 

I wore my coat, with golden lining 

Bright colours shining, wonderful and new 
And in the east, the dawn was breaking 
And the world was waking 

Any dream will do 


JOSEPH 

A crash of drums, a flash of light 
My golden coat flew out of sight 

The colours faded into darkness 

I was left alone 


JOSEPH & CHILDREN 

May I return to the beginning 

The light is dimming, and the dream is too 
The world and I, we are still waiting 

Still hesitating 

Any dream will do 


JOSEPH 
A crash of drums, a flash of light 
My golden coat flew out of sight 
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The colours faded into darkness 
I was left alone 


JOSEPH & CHILDREN 

May I return to the beginning 

The light is dimming, and the dream is too 
The world and I, we are still waiting 

Still hesitating 

Any dream will do 


[Figs 234-235] 


Yale Marshall: The Business of Good Government (1970) 


1 Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold, wise men from the East came to Jerusalem, saying, 

2 "Where is he who has been born king of the Jews? For we have seen his 
star in the East, and have come to worship him." 

3 When Herod the king heard this, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him. (Matthew 2:1-3) 


The Business of Good Government is an opera by Yale Marshall, with 
libretto adapted by Wesley Balk from John Arden and Margaretta D'Arcy's 
Christmas play of the same name (1960). It was first performed on 12 
December 1970 at the Hennepin Ave. Methodist Church in Minneapolis. 


While telling the traditional story of the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, the 
play and the opera, focus on the problems in Herod's kingdom and his fear 
that the Three Magi are Persian spies preparing his overthrow. The 
premiere production was by Center Opera, the predecessor of Minnesota 
Opera, and combined the work with traditional medieval Christmas songs 
in a programme entitled “Christmas Mummeries and Good Government”. 
The opera was performed again on its own the following season. 


Stephen Lawrence Schwartz: Godspell (1971) 


1 That same day Jesus went out of the house and sat beside the sea. 

2 And great crowds gathered about him, so that he got into a boat and sat 
there; and the whole crowd stood on the beach. 

3 And he told them many things in parables, saying: "A sower went out to sow. 
4 And as he sowed, some seeds fell along the path, and the birds came and 
devoured them. 

5 Other seeds fell on rocky ground, where they had not much soil, and 
immediately they sprang up, since they had no depth of soil, 
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6 but when the sun rose they were scorched; and since they had no root 
they withered away. 

7 Other seeds fell upon thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked them. 

8 Other seeds fell on good soil and brought forth grain, some a 
hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty. 

9 He who has ears, let him hear." (Matthew 13:1-9) 


Godspell is a musical in two acts by Stephen Lawrence Schwartz, to a 
book by Michael Tebelak, with lyrics by the composer based on the 
Gospels According to Matthew and Luke. The first performance was in 
New York at the Cherry Lane Theatre, Greenwich, on 17 May 1971; the 
UK premiere was at The Roundhouse, London, on 17 November 1971. 


Godspell and Andrew Lloyd Webber’s Jesus Christ Superstar (which 
appeared five months later), were the definitive ‘Jesus Rock’ musicals of 
the 1970s. In Godspell a group of high-school students, dressed in clown 
costumes, retell stories from the Gospel before acting out the last days of 
Jesus’ life. The musical is structured as a series of parables, mostly based 
on the Gospel of Matthew (three of the featured parables are recorded only 
in the Gospel of Luke). The parables are interspersed with a variety of 
modern music set primarily to lyrics from traditional hymns, with the 
Passion of Christ treated briefly near the end of the performance. It started 
as a college project performed by students at Carnegie Mellon University 
and moved to La MaMa Experimental Theatre Club in Greenwich Village. 
It was then re-scored for a production off Broadway which became a long- 
running success. A junior l-act version with some songs removed has also 
been made under the title Godspell Junior. Despite a loosely constructed 
narrative, it contains some memorable numbers which have been absorbed 
into the evangelical repertoire, including “Prepare ye the way of the Lord”, 
“Day by day”, and a version of the harvest hymn “All Good Gifts”. The 
cast of the UK premiere included David Essex and Jeremy Irons. A film 
version appeared in 1973. 


The use of folk and hymn tunes in this score roots it in an unpretentious 
but vital heritage of piety. The most famous adaptations reflect the 
evangelical mission, the desire for personal spiritual rebirth, and a search 
for nourishment, all based in Jesus’ parables and miracles of feeding. 


We plow the fields and scatter the good seed on the land. 
But it is fed and watered by God's almighty hand. 

He sends us snow in winter, the warmth to swell the grain... 
The breezes and the sunshine, and soft refreshing rain... 
All good gifts around us 
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Are sent from Heaven above 
Then thank the Lord, thank the Lord for all his love... 


CHORUS 

We thank thee then, O Father, for all things bright and good, 
The seedtime and the harvest, our life our health our food, 
No gifts have we to offer for all thy love imparts 

But that which thou desirest, our humble thankful hearts! 


All 

All good gifts around us 

Are sent from Heaven above.. 

Then thank the Lord, thank the Lord for all his love. 

I really wanna thank you Lord! 

All good gifts around us 

Are sent from Heaven above. 

Then thank the Lord, oh thank the Lord for all his love. 


Andrew Lloyd-Webber: Jesus Christ Superstar (1971) 


6 When Pilate heard this, he asked whether the man was a Galilean. 

7 And when he learned that he belonged to Herod's jurisdiction, he sent 
him over to Herod, who was himself in Jerusalem at that time. 

8 When Herod saw Jesus, he was very glad, for he had long desired to see 
him, because he had heard about him, and he was hoping to see some sign 
done by him. 

9 So he questioned him at some length; but he made no answer. 

10 The chief priests and the scribes stood by, vehemently accusing him. 

11 And Herod with his soldiers treated him with contempt and mocked 
him; then, arraying him in gorgeous apparel, he sent him back to Pilate. 

12 And Herod and Pilate became friends with each other that very day, for 
before this they had been at enmity with each other. (Luke 23:6-12) 


Jesus Christ Superstar is a Rock Opera in two acts by Andrew Lloyd- 
Webber with lyrics by Tim Rice. The first performance was in Kansas 
City on 15 May 1971 (in concert); in New York, it was given at the Mark 
Hellinger Theatre on 12 October 1971; the UK premiere followed at the 
Palace Theatre, London, on 9 August 1972. 


The musical was composed and recorded as an oratorio, before its first 
staging as a rock opera on Broadway in 1971. The story is loosely based 
on the Gospel accounts of the last week of Jesus’ life, beginning with the 
preparation for the arrival of Jesus and his disciples in Jerusalem, and 
ending with the Crucifixion. It highlights political and interpersonal 
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struggles between Judas Iscariot and Jesus, struggles that are not found in 
the Bible. The Resurrection is not included, but the scenario largely 
follows the form of a traditional Passion Play, as well as offering a free 
interpretation of the psychology of Jesus and the other characters. Much of 
the plot focuses on the fictional development of the character of Judas, 
who is depicted as a tragic figure dissatisfied with the direction in which 
Jesus steers his disciples. Contemporary attitudes and sensibilities, as well 
as slang, pervade the lyrics, and ironic allusions to modern life are 
scattered throughout the depiction of political events. Stage and film 
productions feature many intentional anachronisms. The composer’s style 
is characterized by light melody and lush orchestration on the one hand, 
and by coarse hard-rock on the other. The application of pop rhythms to 
the subject of the Passion aroused religious controversy and generated 
polarized critical reactions. This was underscored by the early theatre 
productions which ranged from extreme vulgarity to a restrained 
formalism. Like Joseph it established itself in school and church music 
repertoires. 


The strength of the rock medium dominates this work, almost to the point 
of alienation on occasion. It nonetheless represents a response to the 
Gospel in terms of a vibrant modern medium, and for all the parody, 
demotic reduction and relentless barrage of sound, captures some poetic 
points in both the words and music. The instance of Herod’s Song at 
Jesus’ trial (as recorded in the Gospel of Luke 23:6-12) satirically conveys 
the existential dilemma posed by the life, work and testimony of the Son 
of God: ‘Who are you? Why won’t you work your miracles for me? Are 
you really the Messiah? Why trouble me with the challenge of faith?’ The 
verbal imagery skilfully adopts the Messianic titles and elements of Jesus’ 
ministry of healing and nourishment, using the symbols of sacramental life 
(water, bread and wine). 


Jesus, I am overjoyed 

To meet You face to face 

You've been getting quite a name 
All around the place 

Healing cripples 

Raising from the dead 

And now I understand You're God 
At least that's what You've said 
So You are the Christ 

You're the great Jesus Christ 
Prove to me that You're divine 
Change my water into wine 
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That's all You need do 

And I'll know it's all true 

C'mon King of the Jews 

Jesus, You just won't believe 

The hit You've made around here 
You are all we talk about 

You are the wonder of the year 
Oh, what a pity 

If it's all a lie 

Still I'm sure that You can rock 
The cynics if You try 

So if You are the Christ 

You're the great Jesus Christ 
Prove to me that You're no fool 
Walk across my swimming pool 
If You do that for me 

Then I'll let You go free 

C'mon, King of the Jews 

I only ask what I'd ask any superstar 
What is it that You have got 

That puts You where You are? 

I am waiting, yes, I'm a captive fan 
I'm dying to be shown 

That You are not just any man 

So if You are the Christ 

Yes, the great Jesus Christ 

Feed my household with this bread 
You can do it on Your head 

Or has something gone wrong? 
Jesus, why do You take so long? 
Come on, King of the Jews 

Hey, aren't You scared of me, Christ? 
Mr. Wonderful Christ 

You're a joke, You're not the Lord 
You are nothing but a fraud 

Take Him away 

He's got nothing to say 

Get out, You King of the, get out 
Get out, You King of the Jews 

Get out, You King of the Jews 

Get out of my life. 
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Olivier Messiaen: Saint Francois d'Assise (1983) 


You, therefore, must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect. 
(Matthew 5:48) 


Saint Frangois d'Assise is an opera in three acts and eight scenes with 
words and music by Olivier Messiaen, written from 1975 to 1983. It 
concerns Saint Francis of Assisi (1181-1226), perhaps the most famous 
and popular of all saints, and displays the composer’s devout Catholicism. 
The world premi¢re was at the Paris Opéra, Palais Garnier, on 28 
November 1983. 


Despite his studies of Mozart and Wagner operas, Messiaen thought he 
would never compose an opera himself. When Rolf Liebermann, general 
manager of the Paris Opéra, commissioned a work from him in 1971, the 
composer eventually chose to dramatize the life of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
which so closely imitated the chastity, humility, poverty, and suffering of 
Jesus. For nearly eight years, the composer consulted Franciscan sources, 
reading the biographies by Thomas of Celano and St. Bonaventure, as well 
as Francis’ own prayers (including the Canticle of the Sun). He also cited 
passages from the Fioretti, Considerations on the Stigmata and the Bible. 
In order to focus on the progress of grace in Francis’ soul after his 
conversion, Messiaen omitted certain episodes in his hero’s life, including 
the often-romanticized relationship between Francis and St. Clare, and the 
fable of his taming of a wild wolf at Gubbio. 


The opera delineates Francis’ spiritual development. Act 1 contains scenes 
in which he realizes his goals: La Croix (The Cross), Les Laudes (Lauds) 
and Le Baiser au Lépreux (The Kissing of the Leper). Act 2 shows 
Francis’ journey towards enlightenment, ministry and divinity: L’Ange 
voyageur (The Journeying Angel), L’Ange musicien (The Angel Musician) 
and Le Préche aux oiseaux (The Sermon to the Birds). The scenes of Act 3 
explore the saint’s approach to divinity and his entrance into eternity: Les 
Stigmates (The Stigmata) and La Mort et la Nouvelle Vie (Death and the 
New Life). 


The subject of each scene is borrowed from the Fioretti and the 
Reflections on the Stigmata, books written by anonymous Franciscans of 
the 14% century. There are seven characters: Saint Francis, the Leper, the 
Angel, Brother Elias, and three Brothers especially beloved of Saint 
Francis: Brother Leo, Brother Masseo, and Brother Bernard. Throughout 
the work one observes the progress of grace in the soul of Saint Francis. 
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Synopsis 
Act 1 


Scene 1: The Cross. Saint Francis explains to Brother Leo that for the 
love of Christ he must patiently endure all contradictions, all suffering. 
This is the “Perfect joy”. 


Scene 2: Lauds. After the recitation of Matins by the Brothers, Saint 
Francis, remaining alone, prays that he might meet a leper and be capable 
of loving him. 


Scene 3: The Kissing of the Leper. At a lazarus, a leper, horribly 
blood-stained and covered in pustules, rails against his disease. Saint 
Francis enters and, sitting close to him, speaks gently. An angel appears 
behind a window and says: “Leper, your heart accuses you, but God is 
greater than your heart”. Troubled by the voice and by the goodness of 
Saint Francis, the leper is stricken with remorse. Saint Francis embraces 
him and, miraculously, the leper is cured and dances for joy. More 
important than the cure of the leper is the growth of grace in the soul of 
Saint Francis and his exultation at having triumphed over himself. 


Act 2 


Scene 4: The Journeying Angel. On a forest road on La Verna an angel 
appears, disguised as a traveller. His knocking on the door of the 
monastery makes a terrific sound, symbolising the inrush of Grace. 
Brother Masseo opens the door. The Angel asks Brother Elias, the vicar of 
the Order, a question about predestination. Brother Elias refuses to answer 
and pushes the Angel outside. The Angel knocks on the door again and 
puts the same question to Brother Bernard, who replies with much 
wisdom. The Angel having gone, Brother Bernard and Brother Masseo 
look at each other, Bernard remarking, “Perhaps it was an angel....” 


Scene 5: The Angel-Musician. The Angel appears to Saint Francis and, to 
give him a foretaste of celestial bliss, plays him a solo on his viol. This 
solo is so glorious that Francis swoons. 


Scene 6: The Sermon to the Birds. Set at Assisi, at the Carceri, with a 
large green oak tree in spring, with many birds singing. Saint Francis, 
followed by Brother Masseo, preaches a sermon to the birds and solemnly 
blesses them. The birds reply with a great chorus in which are heard not 
only birds of Umbria, especially the blackcap, but also birds of other 
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countries, of distant lands, notably the Isle of Pines, close to New 
Caledonia. 


Act 3 


Scene 7: The Stigmata. On La Verna at night in a cave beneath an 
overhanging rock, Saint Francis is alone. A great Cross appears. The voice 
of Christ, symbolized by a choir, is heard almost continually. Five 
luminous beams dart from the Cross and successively strike the two hands, 
the two feet, and the right side of Saint Francis, with the same terrific 
sound that accompanied the Angel’s knocking. These five wounds, which 
resemble the Five Wounds of Christ, are the divine confirmation of Saint 
Francis’ holiness (cf. Buxtehude, Membra Jesu Nostri, 1680). 


Scene 8: Death and the New Life. Saint Francis is dying, stretched out at 
full length on the ground. All the Brothers are around him. He bids 
farewell to all those he has loved, and sings the last verse of his Canticle of 
the Sun, the verse of “our sister bodily Death”. The Brothers sing Psalm 
141 (“I call upon thee, O Lord; make haste to me!”). The Angel and the 
Leper appear to Saint Francis to comfort him. Saint Francis utters his last 
words: “Lord! Music and poetry have led me to Thee...in default of 
Truth...dazzle me for ever by Thy excess of Truth....” He dies, bells ring, 
and everything disappears. While the choir hymns the Resurrection, a 
patch of light illuminates the spot where previously the body of Saint 
Francis lay. The light increases until it becomes blinding. 


Messiaen devotes a great majority of the score to orchestral music, but 
never to the detriment of character development. The composer reflects 
the psychological and emotional state of the characters through the use of 
Leitmotif and birdsong. Several motifs exist in the orchestral score, most 
of which connect to one or more characters: Death (or “J’ai peur’’); Perfect 
Joy (“la joie parfait”); Solemnity; Grace. 


Messiaen considered himself to be an ornithologist, and his love for birds 
is evident in the opera. The composer travelled to the saint’s native Assisi, 
as well as New Caledonia, to research and record birdcalls of several local 
species, later transcribing them into melodies for use as musical themes 
attached to particular characters (like Leitmotifs): Frangois—Capinera 
(Italian for “Blackcap’); L’Ange—Gerygone; Frere Elie—Notou; Frere 
Bernard—Philemon (or “friarbird’”). Messiaen devotes the entire sixth 
scene (The Sermon to the Birds) to all manner of birdsong as Francis 
delivers his famous homily with Brother Masseo in attendance. 
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The large orchestra requires more than 110 musicians. Pitched percussion 
instruments are also used: a xylophone, a xylorimba, a marimba, a 
glockenspiel and a vibraphone, as well as three Ondes Martenot. The 
opera requires a 10-part, 150-voice choir, which serves a twofold role: 
Greek chorus and divine presence. Throughout the piece, the chorus 
comments on Francis’ spiritual journey. Messiaen’s synesthesia caused a 
perception of colours associated with particular harmonies or musical 
scale degrees. In the opera, the final moments (Francis’ death and ascent 
into heaven) are underscored on a C major chord structure, providing a 
musical burst of white light. 


Messiaen travelled to Italy not merely to research birdcalls. In Assisi he 
visited the Basilica of Saint Francis to study the frescoes by Giotto (1267- 
1337). During rehearsal for the first production, the composer coached 
baritone José van Dam (creator of the title role) in some of the gestures 
and attitudes evoked in the Giotto masterpieces. Messiaen also journeyed 
to Florence to the monastery of San Marco where he found inspiration for 
the Angel’s costume in one of several paintings of the Annunciation by 
Fra Angelico (1387-1455). 


Steve Reich: The Cave (1993) 


19 After this, Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave of the field of 
Mach-pe'lah east of Mamre (that is, Hebron) in the land of Canaan. 

20 The field and the cave that is in it were made over to Abraham as a 
possession for a burying place by the Hittites. (Genesis 23:19-20) 


The Cave is a multimedia opera in three acts by the celebrated minimalist 
composer Steve Reich (b.1936) to an English libretto by his wife Beryl 
Korot. It was first performed in 1993 in Vienna by the Steve Reich 
Ensemble, conducted by Paul Hillier. The title The Cave refers to “The 
Cave of the Patriarchs’ in Hebron, where Abraham and Sarah (and several 
other major religious figures) are buried. 


The Cave of the Patriarchs is of unusual interest in that it is a sacred place 
where Muslims, Jews and Christians pray. The music and a major part of 
the libretto in the opera is derived directly from, and includes spoken 
responses from, Israeli, Palestinian and American interviewees who were 
asked questions about the story of Abraham. These three groups of people 
viewed the story of Abraham/Ibrahim and his immediate family in varying 
ways. During the individual interviews, Steve Reich and Beryl Korot 
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asked questions such as: “Who is Abraham?”; “Who is Sarah?” and “Who 
is Ishmael?” 


The sound track also includes readings from the religious texts that detail 
the story of Abraham, and a recording of the ambient sound that is found 
in the ancient building that surrounds the sacred site. The main narrative 
thread that runs through the opera is the story of the life of Abraham, as it 
is told in the various religious texts, and how this story is now understood 
and interpreted, using modern-day accounts by individual people from 
three different major religious and cultural contexts. Brief spoken extracts 
from the interviews were used both as they were, and also as repeated 
musical phrases based on the words spoken. The minimalist melodic 
motifs used in the opera are all taken directly from the intonations of the 
natural spoken words (the prosody) which can be heard in the phrases and 
sentences of the individuals who were interviewed. Images of the 
interviewees are also used on an array of video screens. The opera is in 
three acts. 


Act 1 


Typing Music (Genesis XVI) 

Who is Abraham? 

Genesis XII 

Who is Sarah? 

Who is Hagar? 

Typing Music Repeat 

Who is Ishmael? 

Genesis XVIII 

Who is Isaac? 

Genesis XXI 

The casting out of Ishmael and Hagar 
Machpelah Commentary 

Genesis XXV (chanted in Hebrew from the Torah by Ephrim Isaac) 
Interior of the Cave 


Act 2 


Surah 3 (chanted in Arabic from the Koran by Sheikh Dahoud Atalah, 
Muaqri of Al-Aksa Mosque) 

Who is Ibrahim? 

Who is Hajar? 

The near sacrifice 
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El Khalil Commentary 
Interior of the cave 


Act 3 


Who is Abraham? 

Who is Sarah? 

Who is Hagar? 

Who is Ishmael? 

The Binding of Isaac 
The Cave of Machpelah 


The opera is written for unusual chamber resources: 


vocal quartet: two sopranos, tenor, baritone 

two reed players (flute, oboe, cor anglais, clarinet, bass clarinet) 

four percussionists (vibraphone, marimbaphone, bass drum, kick bass 
drums, claves) 

three keyboard players (piano, sampler, computer keyboards) 

string quartet (two violins, viola, cello). 


Hugo Weisgall: Esther (1993) 


29 Then Queen Esther, the daughter of Abihail, and Mordecai the Jew 
gave full written authority, confirming this second letter about Purim. 

30 Letters were sent to all the Jews, to the hundred and twenty-seven 
provinces of the kingdom of Ahasuerus, in words of peace and truth, 

31 that these days of Purim should be observed at their appointed seasons, 
as Mordecai the Jew and Queen Esther enjoined upon the Jews, and as 
they had laid down for themselves and for their descendants, with regard 
to their fasts and their lamenting. 

32 The command of Queen Esther fixed these practices of Purim, and it 
was recorded in writing. (Esther 9:29-32) 


Esther is an American opera in three acts composed by Hugo Weisgall 
(1912-1997), with a libretto by Charles Kondek. The first performance 
was by the New York City Opera in October 1993. The opera is about 
Esther’s struggle as she becomes the Queen of Persia and her heroic 
triumph over the evil Prime Minister Haman and his plot to exterminating 
the Jews. 
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Esther was a Jewish queen of the Persian Empire, the wife of Ahasuerus 
(also known as Xerxes I). Today, her story is best known through its place 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, the Old Testament of the Christian Bible. As a 
result of Esther’s intervention and influence, Mizrahi Jews lived in the 
Persian Empire for 2400 years thereafter. Jews established an annual 
festival, the Feast of Purim, in memory of their deliverance. Weisgall is 
one of a several composers who used the character of Esther as a dramatic 
subject, including Palestrina, Handel, and Milhaud. 


Esther was Weisgall’s tenth and last opera. It was considered one of his 
most successful works, along with Six Characters in Search of an Author 
(after Luigi Pirandello, New York 24 April 1959, starring the soprano 
Beverly Sills), which confirmed his reputation as a major 20'-century 
American composer. Despite the background and sources of the subject, 
Weisgall composed Esther with no discernible attempt to adapt Persian 
music or style in his score. The opera remained post-modernist, with 
strong influence from the Second Viennese School, although not entirely 
atonal. Weisgall was descended from four generations of cantors, including 
his father, and as a result, absorbed from an early age the musical 
traditions of the Jews of central Europe as well as the standard opera and 
song repertory, which influenced the writing for Esther. 


Synopsis 
The work is divided into three acts and twelve scenes. 


Act 1. The story unfolds in Susa, in ancient Persia. King Xerxes has 
banished Queen Vashti and is looking for a new wife. Esther, a beautiful 
Jewish maiden, is informed by her uncle Mordecai that she has been 
summoned to the court harem. Vashti seeks revenge for her banishment by 
plotting to have Xerxes poisoned. Mordecai discovers this plot and 
informs the King. 


Act 2. Haman, the King’s Prime Minister, and his wife Zeresh, plan to 
exterminate all the Jews in the entire kingdom on the 13" of Adar as 
retribution for Mordecai’s unwillingness to bow to Haman. Xerxes, 
completely under Haman’s influence, signs the edict. 


Act 3. Mordecai begs Esther, now the Queen, to ask Xerxes to intercede 
for the Jewish people, even though the law states that approaching the 
King unsummoned is a capital offence. When Esther approaches her 
husband, Xerxes pardons her, and grants her any favour she requests. 
Esther says she will reveal her wish at a banquet. There, Esther divulges 
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that she is Jewish and demands that Haman and his sons be hanged. Since 
Xerxes cannot revoke his earlier edict against the Jews, she also asks that 
the Jews be allowed to defend themselves on the 13" of Adar. The Jews 
celebrate their survival and their gratitude to Esther. 


Although Esther was originally commissioned by the San Francisco 
Opera, the project came to a halt in 1990. It was revived by Christopher 
Keene and New York City Opera for their 50" anniversary celebration in 
1993. Their striking yet simple production was widely praised by the press 
across the United States. Designed by Jerome Sirlin and with lighting by 
Jeff Davis, the premiere was conducted by Joseph Colaneri and directed 
by Christopher Mattaliano. A strong cast was led by Lauren Flanigan in 
the title role. The opera was revived to open the 2009-10 season of the 
New York City Opera, with Christopher Mattaliano and James Sirlin from 
the original artistic team and Lauren Flanigan again singing the role of 
Esther. 


Jonathan Dove: Tobias and the Angel (1999) 


11 "TI will not conceal anything from you. I have said, ‘It is good to guard 
the secret of a king, but gloriously to reveal the works of God.' 

12 And so, when you and your daughter-in-law Sarah prayed, I brought a 
reminder of your prayer before the Holy One; and when you buried the 
dead, I was likewise present with you. 

13 When you did not hesitate to rise and leave your dinner in order to go 
and lay out the dead, your good deed was not hidden from me, but I was 
with you. 

14 So now God sent me to heal you and your daughter-in-law Sarah. 

15 I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels who present the prayers of 
the saints and enter into the presence of the glory of the Holy One." (Tobit 
12:11-15) 


Tobias and the Angel is a community opera in one act by Jonathan Dove, 
with a libretto by David Lan. It was first performed on 7 July 1999 in 
London at Christ Church, Highbury. It is described by its composer as a 
“church opera”. The story is based on the Book of Tobit from the Deutero- 
Canonical Books of the Greek Old Testament. The production by Almeida 
Opera was conducted by David Parry and directed by Kate Brown. The 
following year the opera was performed at St Matthew’s Church, Perry 
Beeches, in Birmingham, in a new production conducted by Brad Cohen 
and again directed by Kate Brown. It subsequently became the first touring 
production of the Young Vic Theatre during its refurbishment, and was 
revived by the theatre as its first production when it reopened in 2006. 
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Synopsis 


When a fellow Jew is killed, Tobit (a Jewish man from Nineveh) chooses 
to break the Law by giving him a proper burial. The next morning Tobit is 
blinded by a group of sparrows (played by a children's chorus) whose 
droppings accidentally fall into his eyes. Remembering that he is owed 
money by Raguel, a relative in Ecbatana, he sends his son Tobias to 
reclaim it. A stranger offers to help guide Tobias on his way. On the 
journey, the stranger encourages Tobias, who is something of a 
good-for-nothing and only interested in dancing, to pay attention to the 
world around him: to listen to the songs of the trees, the mountains, the 
river. In the river, they are attacked by a giant fish. Hearing its hidden 
song, Tobias is able to overcome it, and the stranger tells him to take its 
heart and gall. In Ecbatana, meanwhile, Sara, Raguel's daughter, is held 
under the spell of a devil, Ashmodeus, who kills her husband on their 
wedding night. When Tobias arrives, he falls in love with Sara. The 
stranger, however, has eyes only for the unseen devil, and he instructs 
Tobias to use the heart of the fish to break Ashmodeus’s spell. This 
enables Tobias to wed Sara without being killed on the wedding night, and 
they return to Nineveh. Tobias uses the gall of the fish to cure Tobit’s 
blindness. The stranger reveals himself as the Archangel Raphael. The 
mysterious and sublime in the work is conveyed by the counter-tenor 
voice who portrays Raphael and by the choral parts of adults and children 
as sparrows, the river, the fish, Raguel's men, and the wedding guests. 


The North American premiere of Tobias was presented by Opera Vivente 
at the Emmanuel Episcopal Church in Baltimore on 28 February 2008. 
The cast featured countertenor David Walker as the Angel. In October 
2012 Tobias was the inaugural production of the new Highbury Opera 
Theatre (HOT) at Union Chapel, London, conducted by Scott Stroman and 
directed by Louise Radinger. A recording of the opera, conducted by 
David Charles Abell, with the original cast from the 2006 Young Vic 
performance, was released on Chandos Records in August 2010. The score 
was published by Edition Peters in 2000. Dove is also known for his 
Nativity piece There Was a Child (oratorio for soprano, tenor, chorus, and 
children’s choirs, 2009) and many film scores. [Figs 240-241] 


Harrison Birtwistle: The Last Supper (2000) 


14 And when the hour came, he sat at table, and the apostles with him. 
15 And he said to them, "I have earnestly desired to eat this passover with 
you before I suffer; 
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16 for I tell you I shall not eat it until it is fulfilled in the kingdom of God." 

17 And he took a cup, and when he had given thanks he said, "Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves; 

18 for I tell you that from now on I shall not drink of the fruit of the vine 
until the kingdom of God comes." 

19 And he took bread, and when he had given thanks he broke it and gave 
it to them, saying, "This is my body which is given for you. Do this in 
remembrance of me." 

20 And likewise the cup after supper, saying, "This cup which is poured out 
for you is the new covenant in my blood. 

21 But behold the hand of him who betrays me is with me on the table. 

22 For the Son of man goes as it has been determined; but woe to that man 
by whom he is betrayed!" 

23 And they began to question one another, which of them it was that 
would do this. (Luke 22:14-23) 


The Last Supper is an opera by Sir Harrison Birtwistle (b.1934) to an 
English and Latin libretto by Robin Blaser. Birtwistle composed the music 
over the period 1998-99. The world premiere was given by the Berlin 
State Opera on 18 April 2000, directed by Martin Duncan and conducted 
by Daniel Barenboim. 


The story is a contemporary retelling of the Last Supper (Matthew 26; 
Mark 14; Luke 22). It involves a character (Ghost) who represents 
ourselves/the audience. Ghost invites Christ and his disciples to supper. 
The ensuing drama juxtaposes the old and new, Jewish and Christian, to 
raise questions about the myth/story of the Last Supper and its meaning in 
our modern context. The opera ends in the Garden of Olives with Christ 
asking, “Whom do you seek?” (John 18:4) and then a cock crows (Mt 
26:74-75) 


The roles include the parts of Jesus, the Twelve Apostles, and Ghost, 
representing Everyman. 


Christ (baritone) 

Judas (tenor) 

Ghost (soprano) 

Little James (countertenor) 
James (countertenor) 
Thomas (tenor) 

Andrew (tenor) 

Simon (tenor) 
Bartholomew (tenor) 
Philip (baritone) 
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John (baritone) 
Matthew (bass-baritone) 
Thaddeus (bass) 

Peter (bass) 


The choral parts reflect a more sublime aspiration: 


Chorus Mysticus (amplified) for three sopranos, three mezzo-sopranos, 
three altos 

Chorus Resonus (pre-recorded) for three sopranos, three mezzo- 
sopranos, three altos 

Chorus in Visions I-III (pre-recorded) for three sopranos, three mezzo- 
sopranos, three altos, three tenors, three baritones, three basses. 


The work was performed by the Glyndebourne Touring Opera in October/ 
November 2000 and the following summer at the Glyndebourne Festival 
of 2001. Many of the original cast returned for two concert performances 
at the Piccolo Teatro Studio Expo, Milan, and the Teatro Valdocco, Turin, 
on 4 and 5 September 2008 with the London Sinfonietta conducted by 
Elgar Howarth, as part of the Settembre Musica festival. [Figs 227-228] 


Myroslav Skoryk: Moses (2001) 


1 Now Korah the son of Izhar, son of Kohath, son of Levi, and Dathan and 
Abi'ram the sons of Eli'ab, and On the son of Peleth, sons of Reuben, 

2 took men; and they rose up before Moses, with a number of the people of 
Israel, two hundred and fifty leaders of the congregation, chosen from the 
assembly, well-known men; 

3 and they assembled themselves together against Moses and against 
Aaron, and said to them, "You have gone too far! For all the congregation 
are holy, every one of them, and the LORD is among them; why then do 
you exalt yourselves above the assembly of the LORD?" 

4 When Moses heard it, he fell on his face. (Numbers 16:1-4) 


Moses is an opera in two acts and five scenes with a prologue and epilogue 
by Myroslav Skoryk (b.1938), after the poem of the same name (1905) by 
Ivan Franko (1856-1916). The libretto is by the composer and Bogdan 
Stelmakh. The opera was first performed at the Lviv Theatre of Opera and 
Ballet on 20 May 2001, to coincide with the visit of Pope John Paul II to 
Ukraine (23-27 June 2001). 


The treatment of the Biblical narrative is extreme in its fictionalized 
adaptation. Not only are various episodes from the Israelite Years in the 
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Wilderness conflated temporally, but new and highly inventive characters 
are introduced into the story, including spirits and ghosts, and even a 
personification of God. The death of Moses is a punishment that should 
have been reserved for the rebels who are “swallowed by the earth” in the 
Bible (Numbers 16:31-35). The whole idea is underpinned by the topos of 
the Contra-Moisem (complaint against Moses), the recurring situation in 
the Pentateuchal accounts of the Forty Years in the Wilderness (cf. Exodus 
15:24; 17:1-7; Numbers 12; 14:2; 21:5) (used powerfully by C.P.E. Bach 
in his oratorio, Die Israeliten in der Wiiste, 1769). 


Synopsis 


Franko’s poem was conceived as an allegory of the Ukrainian people, 
which he regarded as having a great potential but weakened by political 
division. The poem, exploring the character of Moses in the Bible, depicts 
Moses, after leading the Children of Israel in the Wilderness for forty 
years, under attack from a revolt by Dathan and Abiram. Moses leaves the 
camp to meditate; in his absence the Israelites worship the Golden Calf. In 
the desert Moses is tempted by an evil spirit, Azazel, and also by the ghost 
of his mother Jochebed, who seek to induce him to renounce God 
(Jehovah). Jehovah creates a storm in which Moses is swept away. The 
Israelites immediately panic and condemn Dathan and Abiram to death. 
Joshua prepares to lead them to the Promised Land. 


The prologue and epilogue of the original poem are an address by the Poet 
to the Ukrainian people, making the parallels of the story explicit, and they 
are retained in shortened form in the opera. The only significant change to 
the storyline in the stage scenario is the introduction of Joshua and his 
wife Liya (who does not appear at all in the poem, let alone the Bible) 
early in the story as defenders of Moses against Dathan and Abiram. This 
elaborate fictional approach to the Scriptural story differs substantially 
from Verdi and Solera’s use of the same strategy in Nabucco (1842). Here 
the surface narrative of the Hebrew Exile becomes a more focused 
correlative of a deep structure with contemporary political application (the 
aspirations of the Risorgimento). [Fig. 231] 


CHAPTER FIVE 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY IN OPERA 


Biblical Theology and Historical Concerns in French 
Grand Opera 


The pervasive influence of Scriptural traditions in operatic history is 
perhaps nowhere better illustrated than in phenomenon of French Grand 
Opera in the first part of the 19" century, and in the works of the 
prototypical practitioner, Giacomo Meyerbeer (1791-1864). Meyerbeer’s 
historical operas are not simply operas on historical subjects, but operas 
taking the historical process itself as their subject, with this finding a 
particular focus in thematic concerns relating to religion and the 
symbolism of the Bible. 


The Political-Religious Determinant in French History 


On 10 November 1793 Pierre Chaumelle (1763-1794) organized a lurid 
ceremony in Paris, the Festival of Reason, the centrepiece of which was 
the Goddess of Reason, represented by an actress dressed as Eve who was 
led into Notre Dame Cathedral in triumphal procession, to declare religion 
dead. Chaumelle was a defining figure in the introduction of an anti- 
Christian atheistic Cult of Reason which promoted the attainment of truth 
and liberty through the exercise of human reasoning alone. He himself 
would be a victim of the Reign of Terror. And he highlights a special 
moment in the story of religion and its intellectual place, in a key to the 
development of the modern world from the 15" to the 19" centuries. There 
was dissent in the 15" century, division in the 16" century, conflict in the 
17” century, and new scientific, philosophical and political solutions in the 
18" century. 


France in particular had suffered hugely from religious conflict, with the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day (24 August 1572), when some 50,000 
Protestants had been murdered in the country, summing up the turmoil of 
the Reformation, with subsequent attempts at reconciliation and tolerance. 
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There was an initial hopefulness that tolerance could prevail, marked by 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598 under Henry IV, but this ended in eventual 
failure in the Revocation of 1685 under Louis XIV. With the rise of the 
scientific method and new forms of philosophy in the 17-18" centuries, 
the problem was subject to fresh scrutiny. The Lisbon Earthquake of 1 
November 1755 (where 30,000 were killed in the disaster, many crushed 
to death in the churches where they had sought refuge) raised many 
questions about faith, providence and the nature of God. These were 
summarized in the ideas of Voltaire (Frangois-Marie Arouet, 1694-1778), 
the foremost propagandist for the ideas of the 18" century: free inquiry, 
the dignity of man, equality and freedom of conscience. He fostered not so 
much a revolutionary proletariat, but an ungovernable middle-class. 


The French Revolution abolished the different treatment of people 
according to religion or social origin that existed under the monarchy; the 
1789 Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen guaranteed 
freedom of religion and free exercise of worship, provided that it did not 
contradict public order. At that time, most other European countries 
implemented measures restricting the rights of people from minority 
religions. The conquests of Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821) spread the 
modernist ideas of revolutionary France all over Europe: equality of 
citizens and the rule of law. 


The legend of Napoleon’s championing of liberalism and nationalism 
grew in the 19" century, not least because of the genius he displayed for 
civil administration and the spread of the Napoleonic Code. This 
combined Roman Law with some of the radical reforms of recent times 
(on 21 March 1804 it went into force in France, Belgium, Luxembourg 
and the Palatinate). 


Napoleon's personal attitude towards the Jews is not always clear, as some 
feel that he made a number of statements both in support of and in 
opposition to the Jewish People at various times. Historian Rabbi Berel 
Wein in Triumph of Survival claims that Napoleon was_ primarily 
interested in seeing the Jews assimilated rather than prosper as a 
community: “Napoleon's outward tolerance and fairness toward Jews was 
actually based upon his grand plan to have them disappear entirely by 
means of total assimilation, intermarriage, and conversion”. This 
ambivalence can be found in some of his first definitively recorded 
utterances on this subject, in connection with the question of the treatment 
of the Alsace Jews and their debtors, raised in the Imperial Council on 30 
April 1806. On the other hand, Napoleon’s liberation of the Jewish 
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communities in Italy (notably of Ancona in the Papal States), and his 
insistence on the assimilation of Jews as equals in French and Italian 
society, indicate that he was sincere in making a distinction between 
usurers (whether Jewish or not), whom he compared to locusts, and Jews 
who accepted non-Jews as their equals. 


The net effect of Napoleonic policies, as a result, significantly changed the 
position of the Jews in Europe, and Napoleon himself was widely admired 
by the Jews as a result. Starting in 1806, the emperor passed a number of 
measures supporting the position of the Jews in the French Empire, 
including assembling a representative group elected by the Jewish 
community, the Sanhedrin. In conquered countries, he abolished laws 
restricting Jews to ghettos. In 1807, he made Judaism, along with 
Catholicism and Lutheran and Calvinist Protestantism, official religions of 
France. Napoleon rolled back a number of reforms in 1808 (so-called 
décret infame of 17 March 1808), declaring all debts with Jews annulled, 
reduced or postponed, which caused the Jewish community nearly to 
collapse. Jews were also limited in where they could live, in hopes of 
assimilating them into society. These restrictions were eliminated again by 
1811. Though Ben Weider argued that Napoleon had to be extremely 
careful in defending oppressed minorities such as Jews, he clearly saw 
political benefit to his Empire in the long term in supporting them. He 
hoped to use equality as a way of gaining advantage from discriminated 
groups, like Jews or Protestants and Catholics. 


Giacomo Meyerbeer and Jewish Emancipation 


Meyerbeer was born in Berlin on 5 September 1791. He always regarded 
himself as a Prussian, and remained loyal to the Hohenzollern family all 
his life. He grew up in a period of violent upheaval, with the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic Wars shaping the landscape of the modern 
world. Prussia, like all of Europe, was forced to rise to the new challenges. 
Under the dynamic political leadership of Barons Stein and Hardenberg, 
Prussia re-created itself as a vibrant modern state. The way had been 
prepared by the progressive King Friedrich Wilhelm II (1786-97), who in 
the 1790s had transformed parochial Berlin into an artistic centre. Jewish 
salons were especially popular as meeting places for the poets, artists and 
musicians whom the King had attracted to his capital. The French 
Revolution had removed the restrictions on Jews that had confined them to 
commercial activities, and even in conservative Prussia they were now a 
major force in cultural life. 
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Meyerbeer’s parents were wealthy and highly respected members of this 
Jewish community. His mother, Amalia Beer, was the daughter of the 
chief elder Licbmann Meyer Wulff, whose immense fortune came from 
entrepreneurial enterprises such as managing the postal service between 
Berlin and Potsdam, running the Prussian national lottery, and supplying 
silver to the mint. Meyerbeer’s father, Jacob Herz Beer, had made his 
money in the sugar industry. He owned refineries in Berlin and Gorizia in 
northern Italy, and was a prominent businessman; he was one of four 
directors appointed to manage the New Berlin Stock Exchange in 1805. 
Both Meyerbeer’s parents were artistically inclined. His mother—who was 
decorated by the Prussian King for her work for the wounded in the 
Napoleonic Wars—ran a famous artistic and musical salon, while his 
father was one of the founders of Berlin’s first privately-owned theatre. 
The Beers were also very active in the Jewish community. They 
established the first Reform Temple in Berlin—and one of the first in the 
world—in their house in the centre of the city. 


Meyerbeer’s family was closely knit; his three younger brothers were a 
source of both love and pain in his life. Wilhelm fought as a young man in 
the Napoleonic campaigns, and became a successful banker and 
outstanding amateur astronomer. Heinrich was a rather eccentric collector 
of valuable manuscripts (including some by Beethoven) who connected 
the Beers with the Mendelssohn family through his wife Betty. The 
youngest brother Michael was a gifted poet and dramatist who died young 
in 1833. Meyerbeer would write his famous incidental music to his 
brother’s play Struensee in 1846. 


Meyerbeer left his studies in Darmstadt in 1812. After a sojourn in Vienna, 
and trips to Paris and London, his interest in the Italian school took him to 
Italy in 1818, where for six years he immersed himself in the vibrant 
lyrical traditions and the compositional method that Rossini, his direct 
contemporary, was decisively codifying. The six works Meyerbeer wrote 
between 1818 and 1824 with the librettists Gaetano Rossi and Felice 
Romani signify a period of growth: each of the operas marks a further 
stage in a process of assimilation and development. His handling of the 
voice would be profoundly and decisively affected by the school of bel 
canto. In his last operas for Italy, especially Margherita d’Anjou (Milan 
1820) and J/ Crociato in Egitto (Venice 1824), glowing melody and 
powerful choruses impart colour and forcefulness to rich descriptive 
harmony, with a flexible use of forms, both old and new. 
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Il Crociato in Egitto 


14 And when he was near death, he said, "One cannot but choose to die at 
the hands of men and to cherish the hope that God gives of being raised 
again by him. But for you there will be no resurrection to life!" (2 
Maccabees 7:14) 


This is a story of the Seventh Crusade (1248-54), led by Louis IX of 
France who was captured in Egypt and lost Damietta. It features the 
Christian Knight of Rhodes Armando who to avoid imprisonment, lives in 
the Sultan’s household, disguised as a Muslim, and secretly married to the 
Sultan’s daughter Palmide. Meyerbeer examined the clash of cultures, and 
specifically religions, in his most sustained and curiously modern manner. 
The story raises questions integral to Old Testament Scripture, about the 
nature of election, of providence, of right belief, of commitment, of 
steadfastness, of martyrdom. 


Meyerbeer's famous love for spectacular scenic effects is reflected in the 
disembarkation scene that follows the entry of a ship bearing the crusading 
Knights of Rhodes into the harbour of their erstwhile Egyptian enemy. In 
the Act | finale, the composer had the opportunity of contrasting the 
opposing sides in musical terms: the suave unctuous Chorus of Imams is 
juxtaposed by the bold and brassy Chorus of the Knights, arriving in their 
great sailing ship. Hostilities erupt anew amid duelling choruses, multiple 
stage bands and fearsome warlike music. Gaetano Rossi's libretto gives 
religious conflict an important, if not determining, place, thereby looking 
forward to Meyerbeer’s own Les Huguenots and Halévy's La Juive. 
Should the lovechild of the knight Armando and Palmide is to be raised as 
Christian? This makes for an important twist in the plot. The apprehended 
Knights of Rhodes, in their subterranean imprisonment, confront the 
imminence of death as martyrs for their faith, in a sustained and sublime 
choral scene of prayer and consecration. 


In a scenario where plot is still inclined to take precedence over 
characterization, music provides an evocative means of setting individual 
scenes, by establishing a flow of moods, or by breaking up the set patterns 
of arias to achieve a more coherent or unified dramatic action. All these 
features already point to the developments to come in French grand opéra. 
The great success of the Crociato would soon carry it around the world, 
and its influence can be discerned in many works. Take for example La 
Juive. This work, both textually and musically, has many similarities with 
the scene in which Armando confesses he is a Christian, to the fury of 
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Aladino who threatens him with a dagger; Palmide, however, protects him 
from her father's fury (paralleling the situation at the end of Act 2 in 
Halévy's work). 


The story of the Crociato is another contribution to the Oriental themes so 
recurrent in the operatic literature of the late 18" and early 19" centuries, 
and already touched upon with colourful verve in Meyerbeer’s early 
Arabian Nights opera, Wirt und Gast (1813). Rossi’s scenario is typical of 
the contemporary Western attitudes underlying the various types of 
Orientalist discourse of the age.' The Islamic world, for all its magical 
evocation in this score, is characterized by the usual representative figures 
or tropes, as embodied pre-eminently in the monochrome and severe 
sultan. Of the Egyptians, only the enterprising Palmide has an 
independence of mind and action that uses the religious metaphor to 
express her spiritual resolution and liberty. In this she does indeed look 
forward to Scribe’s Rachel (La Juive), and even more significantly for 
Meyerbeer, to Valentine (Les Huguenots). Eventually it would be these 
collaborators’ final opera (L’Africaine) in which both the Oriental and 
religious issues would find new exploratory consideration and deeply-felt 
reflection. As with Palmide, this comes in the person of the enterprising 
heroine, the slave-queen Sélika with her mystical perception of self- 
sacrifice and spiritual freedom. 


Paris in the Early Nineteenth Century 


The French capital was to become Meyerbeer’s spiritual home, the place 
of his artistic fulfilment. He entered into a world of immense social, 
political and intellectual ferment, where the historical events that had 
unfolded since the French Revolution of 1789—the subsequent rise of 
Napoleon, the ensuing Revolutionary Wars, the First Empire and the 
Restoration (1789-1815)—had thrown Europe into turmoil, changed 
perceptions of the world, politics and history itself. 


How France should be governed, torn as it was between the past and the 
present, provided an on-going challenge to political philosophy and the 
social order. Louis XVIII (1815-24), put on the throne at the Congress of 
Vienna by the allied victory over Napoleon, had seen government first in 
the hands of moderates, then become increasingly conservative as ultra- 
royalists gained power. Under his brother Charles X (1824-30), royal rule 
became ultramontane and distinctly reactionary, and ended when the 
king’s attempt at a coup d’état provoked the Revolution of 1830 in Paris, 
forcing him into exile. The ‘July Monarchy’ of Louis Philippe (1830-48) 
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saw the prospering of the upper bourgeoisie, but the growth of discontent 
when the king’s foreign policy, including the colonization of Algeria 
(1837-47), ended in failure, and the Revolution of 1848 forced him into 
exile. 


The dramatic polarities of political life had repercussions for the spiritual 
consciousness of the nation. The perceived failure of the church under the 
ancien régime had resulted in the atheism and secularism of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras. Royal restoration had seen the 
resurgence of aggressive Catholicism, with the virtual identification of 
state and church. The rejection of this extremism gave rise to debate about 
tolerance and faith itself, based on the lessons of history, with political and 
aesthetic freedom associated with free-thinking. At the same there was a 
growth in popular piety, expressed particularly in France by the emergence 
of a strong devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In 1830, the very year of 
the July Revolution, saw the reported apparitions of the Madonna to the 
nun Catherine Labouré in the Church in the Rue de Bac in Paris.” This was 
by no means an isolated instance, but rather reflected the intense popular 
religious devotion of the period, which perhaps reached its peak in the 
even more famous apparitions of Mary to the peasant girl Bernadette 
Soubirous in the village of Lourdes in 1858.* Both events were connected 
with the formal promulgation of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary by Pope Pius IX in 1854, and must be 
understood in the context of this resurgent Catholic piety across Europe. 


Such extraordinary political events and social impulses were reflected in 
the artistic perceptions of the age. Take, for example, the contemporary 
emergence of the hugely popular genre of the historical novel, especially 
represented in the work of Sir Walter Scott. His cycle of verse romances 
(like The Lady of the Lake, 1810) and the Waverley Novels (1814-32) 
(Old Mortality 1816, The Bride of Lammermoor 1819, Ivanhoe 1820) had 
widespread influence on the Romantic art of the early 19" century, 
popularizing balladry, folklore, a passion for history, local customs and 
colour, and a rediscovery of the Middle Ages with its Catholic faith and 
praxis. This influence was evident in France, where significant imitation 
followed in the dramas and novels of Alexandre Dumas (Henri III et sa 
cour, 1829; La Reine Margot, 1845), Prosper Merimée (La Chronique du 
regne de Charles IX, 1829), and Victor Hugo (Cromwell, 1827; Notre 
Dame de Paris, 1831). It seemed as if the processes of history, recovery of 
the past in attempting to understand the present better, the challenges of 
revolution, reaction and restoration, religion, the issues of freedom and 
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society—what these would mean for the future of mankind——were in the 
very lifeblood of the intellectual discourse of the age. 


Meyerbeer's exhaustive exploration of the thédtre lyrique made him an 
authority on the repertoire of the Opéra, while his researches into the 
spoken theatre were to bring him into contact with the principal 
collaborator of his life, the dramatist Eugene Scribe (1791-1861). Using 
French bourgeois life for his principal theme, and with a staff of co- 
workers, Scribe produced a long series of plays, vibrant with actuality. His 
work as a librettist also showed him instinctively understanding of the 
needs of the stage, and the psychology of his composers and audiences, as 
he distilled the very aspirations of the age. 


Meyerbeer was already acquainted with the Neo-Classical conception of 
grand opéra elaborated by Gasparo Spontini during the Empire, and with 
the first gusts of nationalistic ferment and demands for freedom expressed 
in Auber's La Muette di Portici (1828) and Rossini's Guillaume Tell 
(1829). It would be Meyerbeer’s role to transform the genre into a 
sumptuous choreographic popular form. The theatre he constructed with 
his principal librettist participates in the historical fiction of stirring times 
and intrigue, exemplified, as we have seen, by the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Ponson du Terrail and Alexandre Dumas (pére); it also transposes 
into music the great historical frescoes painted by Robert Fleury and Paul 
Delaroche. 


Augustin-Eugéne Scribe 


Eugene Scribe began his literary career as a writer of comedies, but by 
appreciation of the theatrical condition in Paris and of the sensibility of his 
audience, he gave opéra-comique a new strength (Le Macon, 1825), and 
animated the genre of French grand opéra (La Muette de Portici, 1828). 
His keen sense of historical awareness was inherited from Etienne Jouy’s 
work for Spontini, and he fully utilized the opportunities for staging on an 
elaborate scale at the Paris Opéra. Scribe’s plots draw on historical 
sources, but are reworked rather than adapted. He often dealt with the 
clash of religious, national and political issues, and the lives of famous and 
ordinary people caught up in crisis. He captured an epic sense of the 
movement of peoples, and gave the chorus a more dramatically functional 
role. He also used collaborators to write verse for his strong stage 
situations. The effectiveness of his texts resulted in great success for him 
and his composers. [Figs 242-245] 
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The New Intellectual Background 


These issues were also at the heart of contemporary philosophical speculation. 
When Meyerbeer settled in Paris the “prophetistic” movement, led by the 
French thinkers Ballanche, Lamennais and Saint-Simon, was popular. 
Ballanche influenced a generation of the Romantics with his views on 
religion and sentiment.’ All these thinkers fostered a new conception that 
saw the movement of history as providential, with massive political and 
social events perceived as a cyclical expiation, redeeming mankind in 
stages. Thus the destruction of the Roman Empire was understood to be 
expiation for the excesses of ancient society; the Reformation as redress 
from the infidelities of the Catholic Middle Ages; the French Revolution a 
cleansing of the decadence of the ancien régime. The very trials of 
humanity would provide the opportunity for the development of a Utopian 
vision, with religion and society unified in a new way.” 


Artists were to play an important part in these new philosophical systems. 
Social change and freedom of the spirit had already been proclaimed by 
Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais (Le Mariage de Figaro, 1784) 
and Friedrich Schiller (Die Jungfrau von Orleans, 1801; Wilhelm Tell, 
1804) in their respective comedies and historical dramas, and Percy 
Bysshe Shelly had reasserted the Romantic notion of the poet as 
“unacknowledged legislator” (1821).° Now those thinkers prophetic of 
social development would play their part in illuminating the future. 
Lamennais, who founded the Neo-Catholic school, saw artists as “priests” 
of a new age; his journal L’Avenir, founded in 1830 and suppressed a year 
later, advocated democratic principles and separation of church and state.’ 
Saint-Simon, who founded an idealist school of political economy, called 
artists the “avant-garde” of future society.* Art would be integral to this 
new vision, something new combining the different genres of artistic 
expression to illuminate the heart and mind of the community of the 
future. 


Opera, as the most unifying of the art forms, attracted the most interest as 
the potential vehicle for the illustration and illumination of these ideals. 
The Paris Opéra, moreover, was a venerable and dynamic institution 
ideally suited to the realization of serious and elaborate productions, with 
its stable, salaried company of well-trained singers, large regular orchestra 
and chorus, long rehearsal periods, and unrivalled scenic resources. This 
was a place where opera could be created in the grand manner. 
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Joseph d’Ortigue, a leading representative of the philosophical school of 
music criticism, called for a fundamental reform of French opera.’ He 
urged a merging of the German instrumental heritage (embodied in 
Beethoven) with the vocal traditions of Italy (represented by Rossini) to 
form a new unified and comprehensive genre. This would be an “art of the 
future”, expressing the aspirations of modern society as a whole. 
D’Ortigue regarded Rossini’s last and great opera Guillaume Tell (1829) 
as a major step on the way to this goal. But it was to be Meyerbeer who 
was finally hailed as the creator of this new integrated work of art. After 
the premiere of Robert le Diable (1831), d’Ortigue announced that his 
vision of the modern work of art was now realized. 


Ainsi se réalise l’alliance que l’auteur de cet article ose maintenant se 
flatter d’avoir annoncée, celle du genre vocal crée par Rossini et du genre 
instrumental developpé par Beethoven et appliqué par Weber a musique 
dramatique [So is realized the alliance, which the author of this article has 
presumed to predict, between the vocal genre created by Rossini and the 
instrumental genre developed by Beethoven and applied by Weber to 
dramatic music.]'° 


Meyerbeer was to achieve the fundamental operatic reform discussed by 
D‘Ortigue in 1829: in fact, he helped radically to change the character of 
opera as a work of art. The style of grand opera he established became the 
international model for operatic composition for nearly a century, 
superseding the melodramatic formula finally codified by Rossini. The 
Meyerbeerian approach was itself eventually overtaken by the Wagnerian 
music drama—and indeed forms a vital constituent element of it.'! 


This different approach entailed certain changes in the creation of operas. 
The choice and setting of a libretto, which in the age of Rossini could take 
just a few weeks, now became a collaboration between librettist and 
composer that might go on for years, or even decades (as in the case of 
Meyerbeer’s last work, L’Africaine, 1865). The process of composition 
was now open to new ideas and technical methods appropriate to the 
dramatic concept at work in the new text. This was particularly true of a 
search for new sounds and a heightened sensitivity to new instrumentation 
and orchestral timbres (as in the last act of Les Huguenots). This extended 
to formal experimentation and the development of new, fluid, scenic 
complexes, through-composed, with the various musical forms becoming 
individualized to an advanced degree (see Acts | and 3 of Robert le 
Diable, Act 4 of Les Huguenots, Act 4 of Le Prophéte, Acts | and 4 of 
L’Africaine). The staging of a new opera became a highly complicated 
process spanning many months, often accompanied by intensive historical, 
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dramaturgical and technical research by a staff of specialists (like the 
scene designers Pierre-Luc-Charles Cicéri, Edmond Duponchel and 
Edouard-Désiré-Joseph Despléchins) whose factually informed work was 
documented formally in a /ivret de mise en scéne (most famously by Louis 
Palianti). The opening night would also be the focal point of wide public 
anticipation and critical interest with the developments of very modern 
ideas of publicity (like the briefing of the claqueur at the Paris Opéra, 
Auguste Levasseur, and the press conferences held before both Le 
Prophete and Dinorah). The Paris Opéra was seen as a national monument 
enshrining the nation’s pride, reflecting national debate, becoming even a 
reflection of the nation’s image, and a symbol of the conceptual power of 
art. Opera became a medium for the expression of metaphysical and 
philosophical ideas. '” 


Meyerbeer, to say the least, with innate and astute perception of the times, 
responded to the political, religious, social and aesthetic issues of the day. 
All the themes he would explore, with the help of Scribe, were topical at 
the time of his arrival in Paris in 1826, and through the 1830s when the 
scenarios of all his major works were written or conceived. Many of these 
ideas would be explored cyclically in his French works, which in fact can 
be seen as progressive stages in an unfolding operatic discourse of ideas 
about mankind and society, caught up in the processes of history. 


Robert le Diable 


20 Law came in, to increase the trespass; but where sin increased, grace 
abounded all the more, 

21 so that, as sin reigned in death, grace also might reign through 
righteousness to eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. (Romans 5:20- 
21) 


Meyerbeer’s first great work for Paris, using a story taken from French 
medieval legend, was to become a defining artistic expression of its day, 
and one of the key operas of the 19 century. The hero Robert of 
Normandy is the son of a human mother and a demonic father. His 
character was depicted as uncertain and wavering, torn between maternal 
and paternal instincts, heaven and hell, light and darkness, faith and 
disbelief; or, alternatively, between the different calls made on the 
ordinary man to opt for the correct political choices between the 
established absolutist Catholic past and the new challenging democratic 
present with its plethora of options and beliefs. The Biblical doctrines of 
sin, grace, salvation and personal choice are germane to the story. 
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But this passivity of the hero is not simply insipidity. For Sir Walter Scott 
this kind of hero becomes the central experiencing consciousness in the 
Waverley Novels, committed to prudence and the superiority of civil 
society. Many important roles in Scribe's stories are modelled on this type 
of figure, where his weakness or lack of resolution are used by Scribe to 
light major social or political issues, brought into focus by the love interest 
and the courageous, committed and loving women characters. Many of the 
tenor heroes are depicted in this way, and in the context of a tripartite 
relationship with a powerful, frightening villain figure, a source of 
disruption, and a noble and self-sacrificing heroine who sees the way 
forward very clearly. 


The mistake is to view this scenario of Robert le Diable only in terms of 
“the melodramatic aesthetic”, or “melodrama’s Manichean logic”'’. In 
spite of a universe apparently divided into such bifurcated spheres of 
power, in the end the theology is quite orthodox: Robert is saved by grace. 
He has little to do with his own salvation, but allows himself to be guided 
by his pure foster sister Alice’s prompting. It is more from the storehouse 
of folk or fairy tale motifs that Robert is ‘saved by the bell’, and delays 
enough for the preordained terminus to run itself out at the fateful stroke 
of midnight. The sound of the bell, suspended between heaven and earth, 
is a symbol of creative power, and is related to the divine and providential 
sphere of influence.'* Moreover, Bertram is no cardboard villain of the 
melodrama, but a Miltonic/dark Byronic anti-hero who is given an element 
of his own internal life and feelings for his son, even if they are innately 
tainted. 


Les Huguenots 


11 For it has been reported to me by Chlo'e's people that there is 
quarreling among you, my brethren. 

12 What I mean is that each one of you says, "I belong to Paul," or "I 
belong to Apol'los," or "I belong to Cephas," or "I belong to Christ." 

13 Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for you? Or were you baptized in 
the name of Paul? (1 Corinthians 1:11-13) 


This opera, conjuring up one of the worst atrocities of the Wars of 
Religion in France in the 16™ century, became Meyerbeer’s most 
important and popular music drama. The concepts of unity and division, 
and the Biblical notions of communion, truth, and peace underpin all 
aspects of the action. In Les Huguenots we see both composer and poet in 
a new sphere of action. Meyerbeer's response to the text led to the 
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enrichment of tonal art with the power of expressing something totally 
new. Gluck and Spontini had already depicted in dramatic music the 
contrast between the religious rites of barbarians and the services of 
civilized nations: Gluck in Iphigénie en Tauride (1779) illustrates the 
ceremonies of the Scythians and the Greeks; and Spontini in Fernand 
Cortez (1809) the difference in religious rites between the Mexicans and 
the Spaniards. No one before though had attempted to portray the 
persecution of one half of a nation by the other professing a different 
creed. Meyerbeer and Scribe were first to paint religious fanaticism, that 
terrible madness in human nature which respects neither relationship, ties 
of nationality, nor yet the common values of fundamental faith. Others had 
treated the subject of the St Bartholomew's Massacre in plays and novels, 
but it was up to Scribe to treat it with all the heat, passion and colour of 
melodrama and tragedy. His plastic handling of the form, his innovative 
restructuring of the scene, is dramatically evident in Act 4 where the 
prolonged ensemble of the Blessing of the Daggers is a constantly shifting 
vortex of intrigue, conspiracy, prayer and fanaticism. Here the human 
personalities and personal commitments and destinies are subjected to 
every kind of trial and betrayal in the onward rush of communal intent. 
The chilling imagery of the poet’s words captures the mass intoxication of 
religious fanaticism and murderous intent. 


TOUS (brandissant leurs épées et leurs poignards) 
Dieu le veut! Dieu l'ordonne! 

Non! non! grace a personne! 

A ce prix il pardonne 

Au pécheur repentant. 

Que le glaive étincelle, 

Que le sang ruisselle, 

Et la palme immortelle 

Dans le ciel vous attend! 


[ALL (brandishing their swords and daggers) 
God wills it! God orders it! 

No, no, mercy to no one! 

He will forgive the penitent 

Sinner for such a crime! 

Let the sword flash, 

Let the blood flow, 

For the palm of immortality 

Awaits you in heaven!]'° 


The power and imaginative hold of Meyerbeer’s conjuring up of the 
medieval Catholic past and the Protestant witness of the Reformation 
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period, as metaphors for spiritual and intellectual reflection and speculation, 
was regarded as a marvel at the time. The tremendous impact of these two 
grand operas, their historical allusion and powerful contemporary 
topicality, led the great novelist and writer George Sand to comment on 
them both most memorably. She described them incomparably in the 
Eleventh of her Travel Letters, addressed to the composer, and written a 
year after the premiere of Les Huguenots. 


George Sand on Robert le Diable and Les Huguenots 
(Lettres d’un voyageur, 1837) 


“Our generation, which showed itself proud and strong enough one 
morning to chase away the Jesuits in the person of Charles X, cannot, as it 
seems to me, without a very bad grace, spit at the courageous attempts at 
reform, and insult the great name of Luther in his religious posterity. 
Which of us was not factious in 1830? Did not the family of Charles X. 
also represent the safety of the state? Has it not been necessary, in order to 
effect the reconciliation of a whole people up to a certain point, to shake 
off the yoke of the most revolting prejudices, to cause the tardy and 
inevitable reign of popular justice to make one step forward; has it not 
been necessary, I repeat, to break many windows, and disturb many 
sleepers? I hope, for the rest, that these words of monarchial quackery have 
lost all pretence to significance in men's conscience, and that those who 
use them may not be able to meet each other without laughing. 


I should willingly yield to our newly born Catholics the praise of reason 
and wisdom, if whilst declaring as they do, that they proscribe bad princes, 
dissolute monks, and attribute to them all the discredit into which their 
dear orthodoxy is fallen, they did not reserve anathemas, yet more bitter 
and ferocious, against the purifiers of the gospel. But then logic is quite at 
fault when they attack the reformation of Luther, they who assume the 
position of new reformers of perfected Christians. 


If one were to re-establish convents and benefices, they would utter 
frightful cries, and would be Luther and Calvin over again, without 
deigning to perceive that the idea is not new, and that the path toward a just 
reform has been worn by footsteps more noble and more decided than their 
own. I should like to know if these fine professors of the Catholic faith, 
blame the measures taken in the National Assembly relative to the 
possessions of the clergy; on the contrary, I think, they were very well 
pleased at them, and that they would not be contented at seeing the 
convents and monasteries rebuilt at the expense of the forms which their 
parents installed forty years since, upon the ruins of those properties, so 
agreeably acquired, so profitably cultivated, so good to take—in a word, so 
good to keep. 
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If they despise Luther and Calvin, because of the war they waged against 
ecclesiastical riches with a view towards Christian perfection, and not 
towards the profit of a newly formed clergy, I advise them not to boast of 
it, and to keep their national property, without insulting those, who, daring 
to be the first who preached to the apostles of Jesus, the poverty, the 
austerity and humility of their divine maestro, prepared for the catholic 
clergy what has happened to them in France, and what is happening to 
them in Spain. The apparent hypocrisy of those who attack them, would 
strike us with horror, if their childishness, their partiality for" the first 
paradox that comes in their way, their apish nature and total want of 
reasoning did not make us smile. 


Having placed these fundamental questions before my eyes, I entered the 
Geneva temple, and listened with much mildness to the sermon of a 
gentleman who had a very pleasant countenance, and whose name, for that 
very reason I rejoice at having forgotten. He taught us, that if industry had 
made any progress in Switzerland, it is because the religion of Geneva is 
Protestant (therefore we are free to believe that, if industry is flourishing 
with us, it is because we are Catholics.) He also told us that God always 
bestowed wealth upon pious men, which doctrine did not appear very 
certain to me, nor very conformable to the spirit of the gospel; then, that, if 
his auditory were wanting in fervour, that the price of merchandize would 
fall, trade go to the devil, and the citizens! be obliged to drink bad wine and 
smoke damaged tobacco. I believe even that he added, that these beautiful 
mountains and lovely lakes, with which Providence had gratified the 
Protestants of Geneva, might even be suppressed by some divine decree, if 
people were not more assiduous at divine service. The auditory retired quite 
satisfied after singing some psalms, and I remained alone in the temple. 


When these impassable faces, upon whose brow Lavater could only have 
inscribed the word exactitude: when this pastor with his nasal tones had 
ceased his remonstrances, so paternally prosaic, the Reformation, that 
grand idea, without symbols, without veils, without mysterious ornaments, 
appeared to me in all its greatness and all its nakedness. The church with 
neither tabernacle [in a Catholic church, the little closet in which the 
sacred vessels for the sacrament are kept] nor sanctuary, the colourless 
windows brightened by a brilliant sun, the wooden forms, on which 
equality is throned (at least at the hour of prayer), the cold smooth walls, 
all the aspect of order which seems recently established in a devastated Ca- 
tholic church, the theatre of an entirely military installation, struck me with 
melancholy and respect. Here and there, some figures of pelicans and 
chimeras, vestiges of the ancient faith, twisted themselves as though 
captive and complaining, round the capitals of the columns. The grand 
domes were neither Catholic nor Protestant. Elevated and profound, they 
seemed fitted to receive aspiration towards heaven under all forms, to 
respond in all rhythms to prayer and religious invocations. From these 
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flags, never warmed by Protestant knees, seemed to proceed grave voices, 
and accents of calm and serene triumph, there the sighs of the dying, and 
the murmurs of a tranquil, resigned and confiding death, without groan or 
struggle. This was the voice of the Calvinist martyr, a martyr without 
ecstasy and without delirium, whose torments are smothered under austere 
pride and lofty certainty. 


Naturally, these imaginary accents took the form in my mind of the 
beautiful psalm of the opera of the Huguenots; and whilst I thought I could 
hear the furious cries, and the heavy firing of the Catholics, one of the 
grandest figures of the dramatic art, one of the finest personifications of the 
religious idea, which has ever been produced by the arts in the present day, 
passed before me, the Marcel of Meyerbeer. 


And | saw the statue of bronze standing there, clothed in his buff armour, 
and animated by the divine fire which the composer has endowed it with. I 
saw it, oh Maestro, pardon my presumption, as it must have appeared to 
you yourself when you came to seek it at the brave bold noontide hour, 
under the resplendent arcades of some Protestant temple, vast and light as 
this one. Oh musician more poetical than any of us; in what unknown 
depths of your soul, in what hidden treasure of your intellect have you 
found these pure and sharply cut features, this conception as simple as an 
antique, truthful as history, lucid as conscience, strong as faith? You who 
were lately on your knees in the voluptuous shadows of St. Mark, and 
erecting your Sicilian church in proportions yet more magnificent, 
inebriating yourself with Catholic incense at the gloomy hour when the 
tapers are illumined and the walls of gold and marble sparkle in their light, 
giving yourself up to the tender yet terrible emotions of the holy place; how 
is it that you have known how to evoke in Luther's temple his austere poetry, 
and resuscitate his heroic dead? We thought your soul was disquieted and 
timid like Dante when, carried away to hell, and to heaven by his genius, he 
experienced fear or tenderness at every step. You have surprised the secrets 
of the invisible choirs, when at the elevation of the Host the angels in Titian's 
mosaic wave their large black wings, over the golden ground of the 
Byzantine dome, and hover over the kneeling people. You have pierced the 
impenetrable silence of the tomb, and under the shuddering pavement of the 
cathedrals your ears have heard the bitter wailings of the damned, and the 
menaces of the angels of darkness. You have seized all these dark and 
strange allegories in their deepest meaning and their sublimest sadness. 
Between the angel and the demon, between the fantastic heaven and hell of 
the Middle Ages, you have discerned man divided within himself, torn 
between the flesh and the spirit, drawn towards the darkness of brutality, but 
protected by vivifying intelligence and saved by a divine hope. You have 
depicted these struggles, these fears, these sufferings, these promises and this 
enthusiasm in their serious and touching features, still leaving them 
enveloped in their poetic symbols. You have known how to move and 
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trouble our feelings with chimerical personages, and impossible situations. 
This is because a human heart still throbs in the artist, and feels all the 
impressions of real life, it is because high art does nothing that is 
insignificant, and that the soundest philosophy and the sweetest human 
sympathies always preside over the most brilliant caprices of genius. 


But may we not believe, after this great Catholic work of Robert, that all 
your power and all your inspiration were kindled in your German, and 
consequently learned and conscientious intellect, under the sky of Naples 
or Palermo? Are not you a brave and profound spirit of the north, changed 
into an impassioned character by a southern climate? In your modest and 
touching manners, your language full of grace and timid vivacity, in the 
species of combat which seems to exist between the enthusiasm of the 
artist and what I scarcely know how to express, the apprehensive pride of 
the man of the world, I find all the charm of your works, all the piquancy 
of your manner. But the sublimity of the great interior me being veiled by 
custom and the legitimate reserve of words, I asked myself if you would 
long continue to lead the foremost rank of science and poetry, Germany 
and Italy, the pomp of Catholicism, and the gravity of Protestantism; for 
there is already somewhat of Protestantism in Bertram, in that gloomy and 
rebellious spirit whose cries of grief and anger are sometimes interrupted 
to mock and despise the credulous faith, and the vain ceremonies by which 
he is surrounded. This fine contrast of audacious doubt, and desperate 
courage, in the midst of these mystic sighs and enthusiastic feeling towards 
saints and angels, proved already an union of various powers, a lively 
comprehension of the changes of thought and religious character in 
mankind. Apropos of the Huguenots, it has been said that there is no 
Protestant music, any more than there is Catholic music, which is 
equivalent to saying that the psalms of Luther which are sung in Germany 
have not a different character from the Gregorian chant of the Sistine 
Chapel; as if music were nothing but a skilful arrangement of sounds more 
or less calculated to please the ear, and that rhythm, alone appropriated to 
dramatic situation, suffices to express the sentiments and passions of the 
lyrical drama. I confess that I do not understand this, and that I must ask if 
the principal beauty of Guillaume Tell does not consist in the pastoral 
Helvetic character, so admirably felt and so nobly idealized?” 


La Juive and Les Huguenots 


3 Be thou to me a rock of refuge, a strong fortress, to save me, for thou art 
my rock and my fortress. 

4 Rescue me, O my God, from the hand of the wicked, from the grasp of the 
unjust and cruel man. 

5 For thou, O Lord, art my hope, my trust, O LORD, from my youth. 

6 Upon thee I have leaned from my birth; thou art he who took me from my 
mother's womb. My praise is continually of thee. (Psalm 71:3-6) 
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The opera La Juive (1835), with Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots (1836), 
marked the defining expression of French Grand Opera. La Juive is a 
powerful and successful work by the leading dramatist and librettist Eugene 
Scribe, and conservatoire-trained composer, Fromental Halévy. This opera 
uses the Council of Constance (1414-15) as its historical background and its 
intellectual paradigm of dissent. The Council was summoned by [Anti-] 
Pope John XXIII to end the impasse of three elected popes/anti-popes at the 
same time; and also to deal with the doctrinal and disciplinary criticisms of 
the Bohemian proto-Reformer and folk-hero John Hus (1369-1415). 


Both operas used highly controversial and sensitive historical material as 
the very fabric of their artistic medium. The explosive themes of religious 
and racial bigotry leading to execution and massacre were devised and 
sustained impressively by Scribe, whose fables of intolerance and death 
seized the public imagination. They presented parables for reflection on 
contemporary times, and the dangers posed to humanity by politics and 
religion. In terms of history, theology and purely human tragedy, the 
background and scenario of La Juive provides a depth and richness of 
semiotic discourse, a sustained exploration of a complex and many-faceted 
subject, whose caveats on social intolerance become only ever more 
topical and pertinent. The terrible death of the heroine raises issues of 
intolerance on religious, racial, social and political levels. It demonstrates 
that mercy is essential, but so is the need of society to protect itself. The 
problem is on the one hand individual, and on the other collective. 


La Juive explores politically charged messages within the context of 
French social and cultural history. The opera portrays religious intolerance 
and Jewish-Christian conflict in subject, setting and characterization, 
viewing the anti-clerical thrust of its critique as a reminder of the historical 
abuses of an autocratic Church and State, and as reflection of the liberal 
ideology of the era. Devotion to family and truth crucial to the natural law 
of the Decalogue (Exodus 20:1-17; Deuteronomy 5:6-21), as well as 
conflicting claims of differing ideologies, and the issue of martyrdom (2 
Maccabees 7; Hebrews 11) infuse the situations and decisions of the 
characters. It also considers the portrayal of the central Jewish characters 
in light of literary stereotypes and contradictory, anti-Semitic attitudes 
toward Jews in French society, an issue that remained unresolved and 
would resurface with grave social import in the era after the 1870 war with 
Prussia, and particularly in the notorious Dreyfus Affair at the end of the 
century (1894-99). 
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Eleazar the goldsmith hero is just as much caught up in false identity as 
the disguised prince Leopold, in fact at a much profounder level. His great 
Act 4 soliloquy (“Rachel, quand du Seigneur’) is full of anguished love 
for his foster daughter Rachel, but tempered by his religious convictions. 
These will ensure that he sustains the lie of Rachel’s true origins until the 
end. The strength of his dilemma and the genuine crisis of love and loyalty 
(to both Rachel as a person and Judaism as the path to salvation) generate 
the power of characterization both in the Act 2 trio and the Act 4 scena. 


ELEAZAR: 
Rachel, quand du Seigneur 
a grace tu tutélair 
L ce tu tutélaire 
‘a ai. ‘a au, 
A mes tremblantes mains confia ton berceau 
‘avais a . 
J'avais a ton bonheur 
1é ma Vi iere. 
Voué ma vie entiére 
i qui ivre au bourreau! 
Et c'est moi qui te livre au bourreau! 
‘avais a i 
J'avais a ton bonheur 
ue ma Vi iere, 
Voué ma vie entiére 
i qui ivre au urreau, 
Et c'est moi qui te livre au bourre 
i qui ivre a au! 
Et c'est moi qui te livre au bourreau! 
Mais j'entends une voix qui me crie: 
‘auvez-moi a im'a f 
Sauvez-moi de la mort qui m'attend! 
Je suis jeune et je tiens a la vie, 
O mon pére épargnez votre enfant, 
Je suis jeune et je tiens a la vie, 
O mon pére, 6 mon pére, épargnez votre enfant! 
Ah! Rachel, quand du Seigneur 
La grace tu tutélaire 
A mes tremblantes mains confia ton berceau, 
J'avais a ton bonheur 
Voué ma vie entiére. 
Et c'est moi qui te livre au bourreau, 
Et c'est moi qui te livre au bourreau! 
Et c'est moi qui te livre au bourreau, 
Rachel, je te livre au bourreau! 
Rachel, c'est moi, moi, 
moi qui te livre au bourreau! 
Et d'un mot, et d'un mot arrétant la sentence, 
D'un mot arrétant la sentence 
Je puis te soustraire au trépas! 
Ah! j'abjure a jamais ma vengeance, 
J'abjure a jamais ma vengeance, 
Rachel, non tu ne mourras pas! 
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[Rachel, since the saving grace of the Lord 

Confided your cradle into my trembling hands, 

I have devoted my entire life to your happiness. 

Oh Rachel!... and yet it is I who delivers you to the executioner!. 
But I hear a voice which cries to me 

‘Save me from the death that awaits me 

‘Tam young and cling onto life 

‘Oh my father spare me 

‘Oh my father spare your child!’ 

Rachel, since the saving grace of the Lord 

Confided your cradle into my trembling hands, 

I have devoted my entire life to your happiness. 

Oh Rachel!... and yet it is I who delivers you to the executioner!. 
And by a word, a single word 

I am able to save you from death! 

Ah, I abjure my vengeance 

I abjure my vengeance for ever, 

Rachel you will not die.] 


The question of real heroism is distilled in the unusual double-tenor 
casting in both Auber’s La Muette de Portici and Halévy’s La Juive. Both 
the fisherman Masaniello and goldsmith Eleazar stand out in the nobility 
of their sacrificial family love, public heroism and strength of character, 
against the scheming seductions and deceptions of the compromised 
noblemen Alphonse and Leopold. The latter both use love and 
manipulation of identity for their own selfish, and ultimately destructive, 
purposes. The fallibility of both Masaniello and Eleazar strengthens their 
projection and adds a depth of human resonance to their characterizations. 


John Hus 


Although unmentioned in the La Juive, the spiritual/intellectual model 
behind the scenario is the proto-Reformer John Hus (1369-1415) who was 
condemned by the Council and burned at the stake for heresy. Why was 
the hierarchy so opposed to Hus? Not only did he denounce the often 
immoral and extravagant lifestyles of the clergy (including the Pope 
himself), but he also made the bold claim that Christ alone is head of the 
Church. In his book On the Church he defended the authority of the clergy 
but claimed that God alone can forgive sins. He also asserted that no pope 
or bishop could establish doctrine contrary to the Bible, nor could any true 
Christian obey a clergyman’s order if it was plainly wrong. Hus, sick and 
physically wasted by long imprisonment, illness, and lack of sleep, 
protested his innocence before the Council and refused to renounce his 
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alleged errors unless he could be shown otherwise from Scripture. To the 
Council he said, “I would not, for a chapel full of gold, recede from the 
truth”. Formally condemned, he was handed over to the secular authorities 
to be burned at the stake on 6 July 1415. On the way to the place of 
execution, he passed a churchyard and saw a bonfire of his books. He 
laughed and told the bystanders not to believe the lies circulated about 
him. Arriving at the place of execution, he was asked by the marshal of the 
Empire if he would finally retract his views. Hus replied, “God is my 
witness that the evidence against me is false. I have never thought nor 
preached except with the one intention of winning men, if possible, from 
their sins. Today I will gladly die”. The fire was lit, and as the flames 
engulfed him, Hus began to sing in Latin a Christian chant: “Christ, Thou 
Son of the Living God, have mercy upon me”.'° [Figs 246-247| 


Le Prophéte 


1 "Ifa prophet arises among you, or a dreamer of dreams, and gives you a 
sign or a wonder, 

2 and the sign or wonder which he tells you comes to pass, and if he says, 
‘Let us go after other gods,' which you have not known, ‘and let us serve 
them,' 

3 you shall not listen to the words of that prophet or to that dreamer of 
dreams; for the LORD your God is testing you, to know whether you love 
the LORD your God with all your heart and with all your soul. 

4 You shall walk after the LORD your God and fear him, and keep his 
commandments and obey his voice, and you shall serve him and cleave to 
him. (Deuteronomy 13:1-4) 


Meyerbeer’s third grand opera chose another Reformation topic as the 
vector for its intellectual speculation. This time it was the failed politico- 
theological enterprise of the Anabaptists who in 1534 established a 
millenarian kingdom in the Westphalian city of Miinster. The hero John of 
Leyden is chosen as the leader of the movement in which religious ideals 
seem to be overwhelmed by the intransigent harshness of ideological 
power. Only the love between the hero and his self-sacrificing mother 
Fides seems to carry an enduring value. 


John of Leyden, a visionary innkeeper, loves the peasant woman Berthe 
whom Count Oberthal, the ruler of Dordrecht, desires for himself. When 
she is abducted by the Count, John decides to follow the Anabaptists with 
their radical message of apparent religious reform and social justice. He 
becomes king of the movement in the city of Miinster. During the 
Coronation Scene in Miinster Cathedral, John has been crowned King of 
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the New Zion by the Anabaptists His mother recognizes him, but he if 
forced to deny her, and by an act of telepathy ‘exorcizes’ her of her 
delusion in order to save the movement. Eventually John is betrayed by 
the Anabaptists, who are killed in the fire to the palace which blows up the 
powder magazine in the basement. John is joined in death in the blazing 
palace by his devoted and faithful mother Fides. The plot is defined by the 
Biblical doctrines of election, charisms of leadership and prophecy, the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit and constant challenge of personal choice. 


The most striking passage in this respect is the recital of the recurrent 
dream that the innkeeper hero narrates to the Three Anabaptists in Act 2 as 
they assess his potential for their theo-political ambitions in bringing about 
a New Heaven and a New Earth through armed insurrection. 


JEAN 
Qu'ici votre science 
Eclaire par pitié ma faible intelligence 
Sur mille objets bizarres et confus, 
Et que deux fois en dormant j'ai revus! 
(d’une voix mystérieuse) 
Sous les vastes arceaux d'un temple magnifique, 
J'étais debout!... le peuple a mes pieds prosterné, 
Et du bandeau royal mon front était orné! 
Et pendant qu'ils disaient dans un pieux cantique: 
“Crest 1 'Elu, le Messie, c'est le fils de Dieu!” 
Je lisais sur le marbre, écrits en traits de feu: 
“Malheur a toi!...”” Ma main voulait tirer le glaive, 
Mais un fleuve de sang et m'entoure et s'éléve. 
Pour le fuir, sur un tréne en vain j'étais monté; 
Et le troéne et moi-méme, il a tout emporté! 
Au milieu des éclairs, au milieu de la flamme, 
Pendant qu'aux pieds de Dieu Satan trainait mon ame, 
S'élevait de la terre un clameur: 
“Qu'il soit maudit! maudit! maudit!” 
Mais vers le ciel et dans l'abime immense, 
Une voix s'éleva qui répéta: “Clémence! 
Clémence! Clémencel...” Ici je me réveillai... 
Muet... anéanti... de frayeur interdit! 


LES TROIS ANABAPTISTES (mystérieusement) 
Sur ce songe, sur ce songe prophétique 

Le ciel méme a nous s'explique: 

L'avenir s'offre a nos yeux! 
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[JOHN 

Perhaps your knowledge 

Will mercifully enlighten my poor intellect 

About a thousand strange and confusing things 

That I have now seen twice as I slept! 

(in a mysterious voice) 

I was standing under the high arches of a magnificent temple, 
... the people prostrate at my feet, 

And my brow was encircled with a royal diadem! 

As the people chanted in a pious hymn of praise: 
“He’s the Chosen One, the Messiah, the son of God!” 
I read fiery characters written upon the marble walls: 
“Woe to youl...” 

My hand moved to draw my sword, 

But a river of blood rose up and surrounded me. 

In vain I climbed upon a throne to escape it, 

For both the throne and I were soon swept away! 
Amid flashes of lightning and sheets of flame, 

While Satan was dragging my soul to the feet of God, 
A clamor arose from the earth: 

“May he be cursed! Cursed! Cursed!” 

But from the sky and from the bottomless abyss, 

A voice cried out and repeated: “Mercy! 

Mercy! Mercy!...” Here I awoke... 

Speechless... overwhelmed... and filled with terror! 


THE THREE ANABAPTISTS (mysteriously) 
Heaven itself speaks to us 

Through that dream, through that prophetic dream: 
The future presents itself to our eyes! ] 


The extraordinary situation is underpinned by the nature of the music, 
delivered in muted halftones, and midway between speech and song 
(Sprechgesang), as though in a trance, as John unfolds over a dramatic and 
constantly changing orchestral accompaniment the nocturnal landscape of 
his vision. The monologue encapsulates the whole course of the operatic 
scenario, and is imbued with many themes and motifs of the Biblical 
discourse: the providential dream (as found in Genesis, Daniel, Matthew, 
Acts); the prophetic charism of extraordinary insight, expressed in the 
oracle of prescient vision, devoted to warning against human ambitions 
and political folly (as given in Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah); the particular 
symbolism of the apocalyptic, with events in the future realized in terms of 
the terrifying imagery of bloody confrontation (graphically described in 
Daniel, Joel, and Revelation). Added to this is a theology of grace, in 
which the possibility of hope and mercy becomes the trajectory of moral 
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response (as in the Apostolic /Pauline Epistles). All is underpinned by the 
vanity of the human condition, as emphasized in the gritty unflinching 
realism of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


After the production of Le Prophéte, the significance of Meyerbeer’s 
French grands opéras took on a clearer metaphysical perspective for some 
contemporary commentators. For Théophile Gautier they constituted 
nothing less than a great cycle considering the nature of the human search 
for meaning or truth in the context of the experience of the temporal 
continuum. 


These three operas [Robert le Diable, Les Huguenots, and Le Prophete] 
compose an immense symbolic trilogy, filled with profound and 
mysterious meaning; the three principal phases of the human soul are 
found represented: faith, examination, illumination. Faith corresponds to 
the past, examination to the present, illumination to the future. In order to 
be made visible, each one of these ideas has taken its necessary form: 
Robert le Diable, the legend; Les Huguenots, the chronicle; Le Prophéte, 
the pamphlet.’’ 


The critic and musicologist Francgois-Joseph Fétis expressed a similar 
point of view, and felt that the composer had experienced more difficulty 
composing Le Prophete because the determining notion of religious 
fanaticism was not as immediate to human experience as the archetypal 
conflict between good and evil in Robert le Diable, or the struggle 
between love and duty/honour explored in Les Huguenots. There is less 
interest in the characters as human beings (apart from Fidés) because of 
the powerful hold of the historical and ideological issues in this work.'* 
Both commentators were responding instinctively to psychological, 
mythical and political elements in this opera. Gautier further observed that, 
“Le Prophéte is hypothesis, Utopia, the still confused form of things that 
are not yet, drawn in extravagant outline.” 


The recurrent concerns with religion, politics, power and love, and their 
complex interrelation, examined in stages and extrapolated in a critical 
dialectic, reveal how Meyerbeer’s operas had become the vehicle for the 
expression of metaphysical and philosophical ideas. The process was not 
completed until the emergence of the composer’s last opera, L’Africaine, 
which also has its place in this cycle.'? Matthias Brzoska, views it like this. 


Meyerbeer’s four main works may be seen as phases in a conceptual 
operatic discourse: Robert le Diable shows the human being torn between 
entanglement in evil and metaphysical redemption. Les Huguenots sets the 
modern historical viewpoint of history as a collective social process 
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following the philosophical ideas of his time. But certainly Le Prophéte 
should be considered as the most important expression of the so-called 
“prophetist” movement of contemporary philosophy. The work shows the 
individual involved in the historical emergence of the modern European 
world. Finally, L’Africaine relates the same theme to the history of 
colonization, this time on a global scale. Meyerbeer’s attitude is basically 
conservative and founded on his deep sense of religion. His historical 
operas are not operas on historical subjects, but operas taking the historical 
process itself as their subject.”° 


Thus recent reassessment of Meyerbeer approaches once again the 
opinions of his contemporaries, especially George Sand, who likened him 
to “a great dramatic poet”, and the Italian patriot and writer Giuseppe 
Mazzini, who saw him as a prophet of the music with a mission, “the 
music standing just below religion”.”! [Figs 248-250] 


L’Africaine 


12 "This is my commandment, that you love one another as I have loved 
you. 

13 Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. 

14 You are my friends if you do what I command you. (John 15:12-14) 


Meyerbeer’s last opera is built around the voyages of Vasco da Gama 
(1469-1524), who discovered the route around the Cape of Good Hope to 
India (1497-98). Vasco sails to find a new land beyond Africa. He returns 
to Portugal with two captives Nelusko and Selika (the heroine of the title). 
After serious hostility from the Inquisition, he sails back to the East in a 
new expedition, and is wrecked on the shores of India. Selika sacrifices 
her life so Vasco can return and marry his Portuguese love Inez. The story 
opposes the European realm of Portugal with the novelties and dangers of 
a new Eden in the East. The clash of cultures, with strong theological 
implications and the development of an Orientalist scenario, already 
powerfully present in Meyerbeer’s early // Crociato in Egitto, are here 
brought into a fuller and more elaborated discourse. The Biblical doctrines 
of freedom and truth, creation and the fall of nature, sacrifice and true self- 
offering, underpin the action. 


The historical issues, exploration and aggressive colonialism, the depiction 
of whole societies and their mutually destructive interaction, could hardly 
be more epic. Issues of power, commerce, race, gender, slavery and 
humanity are tacit in the poet’s imaginative and prophetic words. But the 
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dramatic conflict narrows down progressively until there is a single centre 
of lyric consciousness (Sélika), who, in dying, realizes a spiritual ideal, 
and asserts decisively only one enduring value, that of pure, sacrificial 
love. In the consideration of European power in the drive to colonize 
whole continents, Scribe and Meyerbeer wrote an opera about the self- 
offering of a single person who is a member of a dark race that is held as 
inferior and soon to be subjugated. Like Valentine and Fidés, this powerful 
female character stands for a noble and liberating independence of thought 
and action that pits her against the overwhelming trends and consensus of 
society. 


The dramatic depiction of religion in this scenario is something negative, 
conservative and benighted. This applies in the Old World, in the 
Portuguese Bishops and the prisons of the Inquisition where the 
freethinking explorer Vasco da Gama is incarcerated. In the New World 
the Hindu clergy are also depicted as obscurantist and negative, ordering 
the deaths of the shipwrecked foreigners, or drugging the hero with a 
narcotic love potion to induce the inaction of the Land of the Lotus Eaters. 


Don Carlos and the Inquisition 


5 Iam the vine, you are the branches. He who abides in me, and I in him, 
he it is that bears much fruit, for apart from me you can do nothing. 

6 Ifa man does not abide in me, he is cast forth as a branch and withers; 
and the branches are gathered, thrown into the fire and burned. 

7 If you abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatever you will, 
and it shall be done for you. (John 15:5-7) 

31 What then shall we say to this? If God is for us, who is against us? 

32 He who did not spare his own Son but gave him up for us all, will he not 
also give us all things with him? (Romans 8:31-32) 


In Giuseppe Verdi’s third attempt at a grand opera for the Paris Opéra 


(after Jérusalem 1847 and Les Vépres siciliennes 1853), the subject was 
extrapolated from the play Don Carlos by Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805), 
whose 1810 drama about the relations between the great Catholic king of 
Spain Philip I (1527-1598) and his tragic son Don Carlos raises issues of 
tyranny and freedom, with its central imagery focused on the plight of 
Protestant Flanders and the power of the Spanish Inquisition. 


Don Carlos, Infante of Spain, is betrothed to the beautiful Elisabeth de 
Valois. But to assure peace between France and Spain, she has to marry 
his father, King Philip II instead. Carlos confides in his friend Rodrigo, 
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Marquis of Posa, who urges him to leave Spain and help bring peace to the 
Spanish Netherlands. Princess Eboli, former mistress of the king, and 
herself in love with Carlos, intrigues against him. The King, torn between 
his human feelings and his duty to the Church, as personified in the Grand 
Inquisitor, orders Carlos’s arrest as the latter meets his stepmother for the 
last time. Carlos is saved from the Inquisition by the appearance of his 
grandfather Emperor Charles V, who leads Carlos to safety in the 
monastery of St Juste. 


The central debate is a powerful discourse on freedom. The moral 
dilemma is the demand that the King should hand his compromised son 
over to judgement, just as God the Father had allowed his Son to be 
sacrificed for the good of mankind. The old and blind Grand Inquisitor 
comes to see King Philip II to denounce the heir, the Infante Don Carlos, 
of sedition and dissent: just as God offered his only Son, so the king must 
be prepared to sacrifice his child for the good of the realm. 


King Philip: If I cannot bring myself to let him die, then I allow him to 
escape. 

Grand Inquisitor: Well, Sire? 

King Philip: Can you not create for me new articles of faith which would 
defend the bloody murder of a son? 

Grand Inquisitor: The Son of God died on the Tree to make atonement to 
Eternal Righteousness. 

King Philip: You want to sow this faith through all of Europe? 

Grand Inquisitor: And as far as there is Adoration of the Cross. 

King Philip: I shall commit a sacrilege against Nature—do you wish to 
impose silence on that great voice as well? 

Grand Inquisitor: Before the Faith, the voice of Nature is as nothing.” 


In Act 3, the opera vividly depicts an auto-da-fé, a great public ceremony 
of contrition and punishment that takes place in the square of Valladolid 
for those accused of heresy. Such events present an enduring image of 
orthodoxy versus questioning, judgement and punishment, communal 
condemnation and individual dissent. The auto-da-fé was a major aspect of 
the tribunals, and the final step in the Inquisitorial process. It involved a 
Catholic Mass, prayer, a public procession of those found guilty, and a 
reading of their sentences. 


An Inquisition usually began with the public proclamation of a grace 
period of 40 days. Anyone who was guilty or knew of someone who was 
guilty was urged to confess. If they were approached and charged they 
were then presumed guilty. Since the suspects were not allowed to look at 
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the evidence against them, they could only assume the worst. A defendant 
at the trial did not know what witnesses would be called against him. 
Torture might be applied during the trial. Inquisitors were required to hear 
and record all testimonies. 


After the trial, the prisoner's sentence would be proclaimed and 
administered in an auto-da-fé. The auto-da-fé was not an impromptu event, 
but one which was thoroughly orchestrated. Preparations began a month in 
advance and only occurred when the inquisition authorities believed there 
were enough prisoners in a given community or city. The ritual took place 
in public squares or esplanades and lasted several hours with ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities in attendance. Bordering the city's plaza, an all-night 
vigil would be held with prayers, ending in Mass at daybreak and a 
breakfast feast prepared for all who joined in. The ceremony of public 
penitence then began with a procession of prisoners, who bore elaborate 
visual symbols on their garments and bodies. These symbols were called 
sanbenito, and were made of yellow sackcloth. They served to identify the 
specific acts of treason of the accused, whose identities were kept secret 
until the very last moment. In addition, the prisoners usually had no idea 
what the outcome of their trial had been or their sentencing. 


The prisoners were taken outside the city walls to a place called the 
quemadero or burning place. There the sentences were read. Prisoners who 
were acquitted or whose sentence was suspended would fall on their knees 
in thanksgiving, but the condemned would be punished. Artistic 
representations of the auto-da-fé usually depict physical punishment such 
as whipping, torture, and burning at the stake. The auto-da-fé was also a 
form of penitence for the public viewers, because they too were engaging 
in a process of reconciliation and by being involved were given the chance 
to confront their sins and be forgiven by the Church. 


In popular culture the auto-da-fé, usually envisaged as a heretic being 
burned at the stake, is a symbol used widely in the arts, especially in 
Europe. Voltaire featured an auto-da-fé held by the people of Lisbon after 
the 1755 Lisbon earthquake in Chapter 6 of his satirical novel Candide 
(1759). The University of Coimbra decides that this “great ceremony was 
an infallible means of preventing the earth from quaking”. 


The great Biblical themes of faith and freedom, examined with the 
idealistic seriousness of Schiller in Verdi’s Don Carlos, are subjected to 
relentless scepticism and the coruscating irony of Voltaire by Leonard 
Bernstein in his mercurial and brilliant comic opera Candide (1956). This 
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celebrates the joy and hope of existence, with deep perception of the 
blessedness of creation, whatever challenges and vagaries the human 
experience of life may bring. [Figs 251-258] 


aK 


The fusion of philosophy, theology, and music, in exploration of a great 
quest theme, is a most auspicious way of concluding this brief reflection 
on the use of the Bible in opera. Opera always explores the passion and 
rhapsody of love and death, and always in terms of Orpheus’s 
overwhelming gifts of music and song. As an art form, opera always seeks 
to communicate a transcendent world where the soul is liberated in song, 
in love and in death. This shares something of the mystical rapture of 
God’s Word which is the ultimate bridge between man and his quest for 
eternal values and everlasting life. 


Notes 


'This cultural phenomenon has been analyzed in detail by Edward Said: “The 
Orientalist attitude in general...shares with magic and with mythology the self- 
containing, self-reinforcing character of a closed system, in which objects are what 
they are because they are what they are...for ontological reasons that no empirical 
material can either dislodge nor alter. The European encounter with the Orient, and 
specifically with Islam, strengthened this system of representing the Orient 
and...turned Islam into the very epitome of an outsider against which the whole of 
European civilization from the Middle Ages was founded.” See Edward Said, 
Orientalism: Western Conceptions of the Orient (1978) (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1995), 30. 

> Saint Catherine Labouré (1806-1876). During her novitiate she experienced 
certain visions of the Blessed Virgin Mary, during which the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception was affirmed. During another she was provided with the 
design of what became known as the popular devotion of the ‘miraculous medal’ 
(an oval medallion bearing an image of the Virgin on one side, and religious 
symbols on the other). From 1831 until her death she lived a life that outwardly 
appeared wholly uneventful as a Sister of the Charity of St Vincent de Paul. 

+ Saint Bernadette Soubirous (1844-1879) was a peasant girl in the Hautes- 
Pyrénées in SW France. In 1858 the Virgin Mary appeared to her in a series of 
visions in a cave near the village of Lourdes, and confirmed the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. A spring of water with healing properties marked the 
spot, and Lourdes subsequently became a great centre of Catholic pilgrimage, 
especially for the sick. Bernadette herself lived out the rest of her life quietly in a 
convent at Nevers. 
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* Pierre-Simon Ballanche (1776-1847. He was a philosopher and member of 
Madame Récamier’s salon, and author of Du sentiment considéré dans ses 
rapports avec la littérature et les arts (1801), Essai sur les institutions sociales 
(1814), L’Homme sans nom (1820). 
> See Matthias Brzoska, “Remarks about Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte, on the 
occasion of the work’s production in Miinster, Germany, 25" of September 2004" 
(June 2004) [http:// www.meyerbeer.com. /Brzoska_ 040914 Prophete.htm], 1-2. 
® Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), the most idealistic and uncompromising of 
Romantics, declared that “poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world” 
in the peroration to his prose work The Defence of Poetry (Pisa 1821, first 
published in 1840). His “Ode to the West Wind” (1819) puts the notion of the 
power of art to transform the hearts of man in supreme poetic concision: 

“Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth, 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind.” 
” Hughes-Felicité-Robert Lamennais (1782-1854), a religious and political writer, 
wrote a defence of Ultramontanism (1814), entered holy orders (1816) and began 
as an apologist of theocratic principles and church tradition (Essai sur 
lindifférence en matiére de religion (1817-24), then moved via Catholic liberalism 
to become an apostle of revolutionary doctrines (De /a religion considéré dans les 
rapports avec l’ordre politique et civil (1825-26). After the suppression of his 
journal L’Avenir, and his condemnation by Pope Gregory XVI (1832), he 
denounced the papacy and the European monarchs in Paroles d’un croyant (1834), 
and severed all ties with the church. After the 1848 revolution, he served in the 
constituent assembly. 
* Claude-Henri, comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), a philosopher and political 
economist, was opposed to political authority. He founded a religion of socialism 
combining the teachings of Jesus with ideas of science and industrialism, believing 
that society should be organized along the principles of a workshop, individual 
reward being strictly in proportion to productive merit. His disciples spread his 
system, known as Saint-Simonianism, throughout Europe. His treatises included 
De la réorganisation de la societé européenne (1814), Du Systeme industriel 
(1823-24) and Nouveau Christianisme (1825). 
* Joseph-Louis d’Ortigue (1802-66), a music critic, founded and edited the journal 
La Maitrise He wrote for the Gazette musicale de Paris, La France musicale, 
Revue de Musique ancienne et moderne, Le Ménéstral. He also published studies 
like De la Guerre des dilettanti, ou de la Révolution operée par Monsieur Rossini 
dans l’opera frangais (1829) and Le Balcon de Il’Opéra (1833). 
'. Joseph-Louis d’Ortigue, Le Balcon de I’Opéra (Paris: E. Renduel, 1833; rpt. 
Geneva: Editions Minkoff, 2002), 122-123. 
''- For the elaboration of this tripartite evolution in operatic style during the 19" 
century, and the pivotal role of Rossini, Meyerbeer and Wagner, see Sieghart 
Dohring, "Giacomo Meyerbeer und die Oper des 19. Jahrhunderts". In Heinz & 
Gudrun Becker (eds), Giacomo Meyerbeer: Weltbiirger der Musik: Eine 
Ausstellung der Musikabteilung der Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
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Berlin zum 200. Geburtstag des Komponisten vom 31. Oktober 1991 bis zum 
5.Januar 1992 (Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1991), 26-33. Also in 
Meyerbeer Studien 1 (1997):9-22. [In English: “Giacomo Meyerbeer and the 
Opera of the Nineteenth Century”, www. Meyerbeer Fan Club Home Page (15 
June 1998)] [http:/www.meyerbeer.com/com/contrib.htm] 

'? Meyerbeer’s use of opera as the vehicle for intellectual reflection is developed 
by Sieghart Dohring in "Giacomo Meyerbeer: Grand Opéra als Ideendrama". 
Lendemains 31/32: (1983): 11-12. 

'S See Mary Ann Smart, Mimomania: Music and Gesture in Nineteenth-Century 
Opera (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004), 132. 

'* See Harold Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism. An Inquiry into the 
Origins of Certain Letters, Words, Names, Fairy-Tales, Folklore, and Mythologies 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, 1912; rpt. 1951). “Since it [the bell] is a hanging 
position, it partakes of the mystic significance of all objects which are suspended 
between heaven and earth. It is related, by its shape, to the vault and, consequently, 
to the heavens” (J. E. Circlot, A Dictionary of Symbolism [New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1962], 23). 

° The Meyerbeer Libretti (Newcastle: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2009), 
3:584-584 (Les Huguenots); 4:272-273 (Le Prophéte). 

° Karl Leich-Galland (ed.), Le Retour de Rachel. Actes du colloque organisé a 
l’occasion de la reprise de ‘La Juive’ a l’Opéra de Paris en février 2007 
(Weinsberg: Musik- Edition Lucie Galland, 2013), 31-33. 

7 Théophile Gautier, Histoire de l'art dramatique en France depuis vingt-cing ans 
(Paris, Leipzig: Hetzel, 1858-59), 4:82. 

* Francois-Joseph Fétis, “Le Prophéte,...opéra en 5 actes, paroles de M. Scribe. 
Musique de Meyerbeer,” Revue et Gazette musical de Paris, 16:6 (22 April 1849): 
121-22. 

* This thesis is developed by Robert Ignatius Letellier, “The nexus of religion, 
politics and love in the operas of Giacomo Meyerbeer”, an article based on a 
lecture for the bicentennial seminar, Die lange Meyerbeer Nacht, held at the 
Universitat-Hochschule, Paderborn, 5 October 19991. Printed in Robert Ignatius 
Letellier, Meverbeer Studies. A Series of Lectures, Essays, and Articles on the Life 
and Work of Giacomo Meyerbeer (Madison; Teaneck: Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press; Associated University Presses, 2005), 64-95. 

°°. Brzoska, “Remarks about Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte, on the occasion of the 
work’s production in Miinster, Germany, 25" of September 2004” (June 2004), 2. 
*! See Robert Ignatius Letellier, “Theological Aspects of Scribe’s and Meyerbeer’s 
Le Propheéte’. In Religious Themes in French Grand Opéra. (Anif/ Salzburg: 
Verlag Mueller-Speiser, 2009), 99-126. 

» Schiller, Friedrich. Schiller: ‘Don Carlos’. Translated by Robert David 
MacDonald (London: Oberon Books, 1995), 225-226. 
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114 (Mozart) 213 

118:26-28 (Saint-Saéns) 249 

119:105 [a Light to my Path] 380 

119:105 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
379 

120 (Honegger) 273 

121 (Honegger) 273 

121 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 379 

122 (Monteverdi) 123 

122:1-2 (Pitts) 301 

127 (Monteverdi, Vaughan 
Williams—Pilgrim) 124, 379 

130 (Schiitz, Hummel) 125, 224 

137 (Verdi, Walton) 283, 284, 330 

139 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 380 

147 (Monteverdi) 124 


Ruth 
2:3-7 (Duni) 309 
1 Samuel 


16 (Honegger) 223 

16:23 (Saul’s depression) 356 
18 (Honegger) 223 

24:16-20 (Nielsen) 356 


2 Samuel 


1 (Honegger) 273 

1:17-19; 25-26 (Charpentier) 273 

1:23-27 (Handel) 152 

11 (Honegger) 273 

18 (Honegger) 273 

18:33 (Tomkins, Weelkes, Whitacre) 
41 

22:1; 23:5 (Honegger) 272 
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Song of Solomon (= Song of Songs) 1 Maccabees 


1:2 (Vaughan Williams) 280 4—6 (Rubinstein) 344 

1:15-16 (Monteverdi) 122, 123 5:63-64 (Handel—Judas Maccabeus) 
2:1, 5; 11-12 (Vaughan Williams) 281 167 

2:13-14 (Buxtehude) 135 11:1 (Handel—Alexander Balus) 171 


3:7-8 (Vaughan Williams) 281 

4:9 (Buxtehude) 136 

6:1 (J.S. Bach) 195 

6:6, 8, 13 (Vaughan Williams) 281 
7:1 (Vaughan Williams) 281 

8:2, 5; 6 (Vaughan Williams) 281 


Zechariah 

8:18-19 (J.S. Bach) 192 
12:10 (Telemann) 186 
13:6 (Buxtehude) 135 
Zephaniah — 

The Deutero-Canonical Books 
Baruch - 

Ecclesiasticus (See Sirach) 
Judith 

5:21-23 (Mozart) 211 

7:1 (Mozart) 212 

8:7-8 (Scarlatti) 138 
15:8-10 (Serov) 338-39 
15:9-10 (Vivaldi) 184 


15;12-13 (Honegger) 274 
16:21 (Arne) 206 


2 Maccabees 


6:18-31 (Rubinstein) 344 
10—12 (Rubinstein) 344 
10:35-38 (Rubinstein) 343 
12:44-45 (Requiem) 112 


Sirach (= Ecclesiasticus) 

41:1-2 (Brahms) 50 

47:1; 5-6 (Milhaud—David) 382 

47:13-15 (Handel—Solomon) 172 

48:1-14 (Mendelssohn—Elijah) 243, 
246 

Tobit 

11:1-4 (Haydn) 214 

12:11-15 (Dove) 407 

14:1-2 (Handel) 180 


Wisdom (= Wisdom of Solomon) 


2:17-18 (Einhorn) 298 
9:9 (Theofanidis) 303 


Apocrypha 
1 Esdras — 


2 Esdras — 
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The New Testament 


Acts of the Apostles 


1—5 (Mendelssohn) 236 

1:1-11 (Elgar—Apostles) 267 

1:1-9 (Lortzing) 234 

1:15-26 (Elgar—Kingdom) 269 

2 (Elgar—Kingdom) 269 

2:1-4 (Wagner) 238 

3 (Elgar—Kingdom) 269 

4:1-37 (Elgar—Kingdom) 269 

6—9 (Mendelssohn) 235 

9:17-18 (Mendelssohn) 235 

10:37-39 (Elgar) 266 

10:47-48 (Dvorak) 260-61 

13—14 (Mendelssohn) 236 

16:30 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380, 381 

17 (Mendelssohn) 236 

20 (Mendelssohn) 236 

20:36-38 (Padbrué) 127 


Apocalypse (See Revelation) 
Colossians 


1:15-16 (Liszt) 250 
1:19-20 (Draeseke) 271 


1 Corinthians 


13:1-3; 14-22 (Brahms) 89 
14:7 (music in worship) 89 


2 Corinthians — 

Ephesians 

4:26 (Reber) 331 

6:1-10 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
377, 380 

Galatians — 

Hebrews 

11:13-14 (Pizzetti—Assassinio) 384 

13:13-16 (Vaughan Williams— 
Pilgrim) 375 


James — 


John (Gospel) 


2:3-5 (Massenet) 256 

3:16 (Costanzi) 202 

3:14 (Zelenka) 203 

8:1-11 [Woman Taken in Adultery] 

8:12 (Sullivan) 252 

9 (D’ Albert) 366 

9:1-5 (Elgar) 262 

11:2-4 (Schubert) 229 

11:27 (Saint-Saéns) 249 

14:18 (Goodall) 302 

15:12-13 (Beethoven) 223 

15:13 (Honegger) 294 

18:1-2; 13-27 (Part) 295, 296 

18:4 (Birtwistle) 409 

18:38 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 

19:1 (Biber) 132 

19:16-30 (Part) 294 

19:17 (J.S. Bach) 193 

19:19-22 (MacMillan) 295-96 

19:26, 28, 30 (Haydn) 216 

19:25-27 (Handel) 143 

19:26-27 (MacMillan) 296 

19:28 (MacMillan) 297 

19:30 (Graun, Macmillan) 263, 297 

19: 34, 38 [Joseph of Arimethea] 

20:1-4 (J.S. Bach) 195 


1 John (Epistle) 

5:7 (Monteverdi) 123 

2 John (Epistle) — 

3 John (Epistle) — 
Jude — 

Luke 

1—2 (Biber) 132 
1:26-27 (Biber) 129 
1:46-47 (Monteverdi) 121 
2:1-21 (J.S. Bach) 201 
2:6-7 (Saint-Saéns) 248 
2:8-14 (Saint-Saéns) 249 


2:8-9 (Gagliano) 126 
2:10-12 (Colombani) 142 
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2:13-14 (Cesarini) 142 

2:15-19 (Stradella, Scarlatti) 129, 139 

2:33-34 (Adams) 299 

2:39-40 (Messiaen) 285 

2:49-52 (Palmer) 292-93 

4 (Pizzetti—Assassinio) 385 

5:1-2 (Massenet) 254 

7:16-24 [John the Baptist in prison] 

7:21 (D’ Albert) 366 

10:33-37 (Goodall) 302-02 

11:9 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 

11:27-28 (Braga) 298 

15:13-14 (Ponchielli) 349, 350 

15:18-24 (Auber) 332 

15:20-21 (Sullivan) 251 

15:22-24 (Debussy) 259 

15:25 [use of music] 

15:25-28 (Britten) 391 

22:14-23 (Birtwistle) 408-09 

22:26-31 (Biber) 132 

23:6-12 (Lloyd-Webber) 397 

23:32, 43, 46 (Haydn) 216 

23:33-34 (Stainer) 262 

23:34 (MacMillan) 296 

23:43 (MacMillan) 296 

24:46 (MacMillan, Vaughan Williams) 
297, 380 


Mark 


1:13 (Pizzetti—Assassinio) 385 
6:17-19 (Massenet) 350 
6:21-22 (R. Strauss) 358 

8:22 (D’ Albert) 366 

10:46 (D’ Albert) 366 

13:13 (Schmidt) 289 

13:45-46 (King) 299 

14 (Birtwistle) 409 

14:32-34 (Beethoven) 222 


Matthew 


2:1-15 (J.S. Bach) 201 

2:1-2 (J.S. Bach) 200 

2:1-3 (Marshall) 395 

2:9-11 (Menotti) 381 

2:13-15 (Berlioz) 246-47 

4 (Pizzetti—Assassinio) 385 

5:1-3 (Franck) 259 

5:18-22; 39 (Elgar—Apostles) 267 
5:11-12 (Goodall, Honegger, Kienzl) 


275, 301-03, 350 

5:48 (Messiaen) 399 

7:7, 13 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 

9:27-31 (D’ Albert) 365, 366 

11:2-6 [John the Baptist in prison] 

12:22 (D’Albert) 366 

13:1-9 (Schwarts) 395-96 

14 (Massenet) 350 

15:39; 16:13-20 (Elgar—Apostles) 267 

18:21, 35 (Kienzl) 354 

20:30 (D’ Albert) 366 

24:13 (Schmidt) 289 

24:30-31 (Telemann) 189 

26 (Birtwistle) 409 

26:17-56 (Biber) 132 

26:27-28 (Telemann) 186 

26:29 (Buxtehude) 133 

26:47-58 (Elgar—Apostles) 267 

26:74-74 (Birtwistle) 409 

27:1-2 (J.S. Bach) 197 

27:1-10 (Elgar—Apostles) 267 

27:43 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 

27:45-46, 51-54 (Haydn) 216 

27:46 (MacMillan) 297 

28:16-20 (Elgar—Apostles) 267 


1 Peter 


1:4 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 380 
2:2-3 (Buxtehude) 135 


2 Peter — 
Philemon — 
Philippians 


2:7-8 (Brockes Passion) 181 
2:6-11 (Rubinstein) 345 


Revelation (= Apocalypse) 


1, 4, 5, 7 (Schmidt) 288 

11, 13, 15, 16, 20, 21 22 (Schmidt) 290 

1—4 (Spohr) 232 

1:10; 4:1, 8; 7:15; 18:2; 19:17; 21:1, 
10; 22:1 (Vaughan Williams) 282 

3:5; 4:4, 8; 7:9; 19:8, 14 (Vaughan 
Williams—Pilgrim) 377, 380 

5:1-2; 12-14 (Schmidt) 287, 289-90 


5 & 7 (Spohr) 232 

5:8 [music in heaven] 

7:9 (Sullivan) 253 

7:13 (Handel—Theodora) 175 

8—11 (Spohr) 232 

11:15 (Handel—Messiah) 175 

12:10 (Elgar, Vaughan Williams) 268, 
380 

14:2 [music in heaven] 

14:13; 15:4 (Spohr) 231, 233 

17:8 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 

19:6; 16 (Handel—Messiah) 161 

20:12, 15 (Vaughan Williams— 
Pilgrim) 380 

21:27 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
377 

22:1-2 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 


Index 
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Romans 

6:23 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 

14:8-9 (Elgar) 264 

1 Thessalonians 

4:16 (Meyerbeer) 226 

2 Thessalonians — 

1 Timothy — 

2 Timothy 

2:19 (Vaughan Williams—Pilgrim) 
380 

4:8 (Mendelssohn) 236 


Titus — 
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2. Thematic Index 


The Bible 


Biblical Themes in Music, 1-111 

The Old Testament, 25-62 

Primordial Narratives, 25-28 

The Creation, 25 

Eden and Adam, 25 

The Fall, 26 

Cain and Abel, 26 

Noah, the Flood and the Tower of Babel, 
27 

Noah and the Flood, 27 

The Tower of Babel, 28 

The Patriarchs: Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, 29-30 

Abraham, 29 

Isaac and Jacob, 30 

Joseph and Egypt, 30-32 

Moses and the Exodus, 32-34 

Life, 33 

Early life, 33 

The Liberation from Egypt, 33 

Israel in the Wilderness, 33 

Sinai and the Law, 33-34 

Joshua and the Judges, 34-38 

Debora, Sisera and Jael, 34 

Gideon, 34 

Jephtha, 36-37 

Samson, 37 

Ruth, 38 

The Monarchy, 31-42 

Samuel, 39 

Saul, 39-40 

David, 40-41 

Absalom, 41 

Solomon, 41-42 

The Divided Kingdom, 42-44 

Elijah and Elisha, 42-43 

Athaliah, 43 

Joas, 43 

Zedekiah, 44 

The Prophetic Books, 44-45 

Isaiah, 45 

Jeremiah, 45 

Ezekiel, 45 

The Poetic Books, 46-50 

Job, 46 

Psalms, 46-50 

Selected List, Alphabetical by Title, 46- 


47 
Selected List, Alphabetical by 
Composer, 48-50 
Proverbs, 50 
Ecclesiastes, 50 
Song of Songs, 50 
Ecclesiaticus (Sirach), 50 
The Exile in Babylon, 50-53 
Nebuchadnezzar, 51-52 
Daniel, 52 
Susanna, 52-53 
The Fall of Babylon and Return to 
Palestine, 53-55 
The Persian Era, 53-55 
Cyrus, Ezra and Nehemiah, 53 
Cyrus, 54-55 
Darius, 55 
The Intertestamental Period, 55-61 
Esther, 55-56 
Judith, 57-60 
Tobit, 60 
The Maccabees, 61 
The New Testament, 62-90 
King Herod and the Holy Innocents of 
Bethlehem, 62 
Jesus Christ, the Messiah, 62-90 
The Nativity, 63-70 
The Blessed Virgin Mary, 70 
The Nativity of Mary, 70 
St Joseph and St Elizabeth, 71 
The Life of Jesus, 71-87 
The Childhood, 72 
The Ministry, 72-75 
The Preaching, Parables and Miracles, 
73 
The Preaching (the Beatitudes), 73 
The Our Father, 73 
Healing, 74 
Parables, 74 
Gospel Characters, 74-75 
John the Baptist, 74 
Mary Magdalene, 75 
Lazarus, Mary and Martha, 75 
The Passion, Death and Resurrection, 
75-82 
The Passion (HolyWeek), 76 
The Office of Tenebrae, 76 


Index 


Palm Sunday, 76 
Holy Thursday and the Last Supper, 
76 
St Peter Weeping, 76-77 
The Passion (Trial, Crucifixion, 
Death) (Sepolcro), 77-79 
The Way of the Cross (Via Crucis), 
79-80 
Marty at the Foot of the Cross 
(Stabat Mater), 82-83 
The Seven Words from the Cross, 
83-85 
The Deposition, 85 
The Resurrection, 86-87 
The Harrowing of Hell, 87 
The Resurrection Encounters, 87 
The Ascension, 87 
Pentecost and the Mission of the 
Apostles, 87-88 
Pentecost and the Holy Spirit, 88 
The Mission, 88 
Jerusalem, 88 
The Apostolic Writings, 89 
The Theology of Redemption, 89 
The Pauline Letters, 89 
The Apocalypse, 90 
The Last Judgement, 90 
Christ the King and the Holy City, 90 
The Life of Faith 91-111 
Life in Christ, 91 
The Liturgical Year, 91 
The Sacraments, 91-93 
Biblical Theology: Personal Spirituality, 
93 
The End of Life, 94 
Personal Faith, 94 
Death and Prayers for the Dead, 94- 
97 
The Requiem Mass, 94-96 
The Communion of Saints, 96-97 
New Testament Saints, 97 
The Martyrs, 97 
The Early Saints, 97-99 
Roman Saints, 97-98 
Saint Cecilia, 97-98 
Desert Fathers and Fathers of the 
Church, 98 
Medieval and Modern Saints, 99-101 
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Saint Francis of Assisi and Saint 
Anthony of Padua, 99 
Saint Joan of Arc, 99-100 
Miscellaneous Saints, 101-102 
Legends with a Biblical Basis, 102 
The Holy Grail, 103 
The Jewish Diaspora, 103 
Jews and Christians, 103 
The Crusades—Moslems and Christians, 
103-104 
Medieval Christendom, 104-106 
Pilgrimage, 104 
The Golden Legend, 105 
The Legend of Faust, 105 
The Reformation, 106-108 
Catholics and Protestants, 106-107 
Martyrdom, 107 
The Gifts of the Holy Spirit, 107- 
108 
The Spanish Inquisition, 108 
The Religious Life, 108-109 
Devotion to the Mother of God, 109 
Later Manifestations of Christ, 109 
Church Scenes in opera, 110-111 
The Bible as the inspiration for music, 
1-23 
Medieval Music, developments in, 9-10 
Music and revelation, | 
Mystery and Miracle Plays, 2-7 
The York Cycle, 5-6 
The Wakefiel/Townley Cycle, 6-7 
Opera, 16-22 
The era of Revolution and 
Restoration, 310 
Situation in France in the mid-19c, 
331 
Twentieth-century developments, 
367 
Oratorio, 12-22 
the Origins, 12-13 
the Development, 14 
the Heyday, 15-16 
opera and oratorio, 16-22 
in the twentieth-century, 22 
Passion Plays, 7-9 
Renaissance and Reformation, 10-11 
Requiem Mass (1467-2000), 112-119 
Seventeenth Century, the, 11-12 
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3. Index of Composers 


Select List 


The Bible and Choral Music/Oratorio: 


Adams, John, E/ Nino, 299-301 

Arne, Thomas Augustine, Judith 205- 
208 

Bach, Carl Philipp Emmanuel, Die 
Tsraeliten in der Wiiste, 209-211 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, Oratorios, 192- 
194 
Cantatas (Nos. 1-224) for the 

Lutheran Liturgical Year, 192- 
193 

Matthdus Passion, 197-200 
Oster-Oratorium, 195-197 
Passio secundum Johannem, 193-95 
Weihnachts-Oratorium, 200-202 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, Christus am 
Olberg, 222-224 

Berlioz, Hector-Louis, 
L’Enfance du Christ, 246-248 
Requiem, 116 

Biber, Heinrich Ignaz von, Die 
Rosenkranz Sonaten, 130-133 

Braga, Antonio, San Domenico di 
Guzman, 298 

Brahms, Johannes, Requiem, 116 

Britten, Benjamin, Requiem, 118 

Brockes Passion, Die, 181-184 

Buxtehude, Diderik, Membra Jesu 
Nostri, 133-137 

Carissimi, Giacomo, Jephte, 128-129 

Cesarini, Carlo Francesco, Per la notte 
del Santissimo Natale, 142 

Cavalieri, Emilio de’, La Rapprezentione 
di Anima et di Corpo, 120-121 

Cherubini, Luigi, Requiem, 116 

Colombani, Quirino, // genere umano 
consolato, 142 

Costanzi, Giovanni Battista, Per la 
festivita del Santo Natale, 202 

Debussy, Claude, L Enfant prodigue, 
259-260 

Donizetti, Gaetano, // diluvio universale, 
327-328 

Draeseke, Felix August Bernhard, 
Christus, 271-272 

Duni, Egidio Romualdo, Les 


Moissoneurs, 309-310 
Duruflé, Maurice, Requiem, 117-118 
Dvorak, Antonin, 
Requiem, 116 
Saint Ludmila, 260-262 
Einhorn, William, Voices of Light, 298 
Elgar, Edward, Oratorios, 263-270 
The Apostles, 266-270 
The Dream of Gerontius, 264-266 
The Kingdom, 268-270 
The Light of Life (Lux Christi), 263- 
264 
Fauré, Gabriel, Requiem, 116 
Franck, César, Les Béatitudes, 259 
Gagliano, Marco da, // gran natale di 
Christo salvator nostro, 126-127 
Goodall, Howard, The Beatitudes, 301- 
303 
Gossec, Frangois-Joseph, Requiem, 114- 
115 
Graun, Carl Heinrich, Der Tod Jesu, 
203-205 
Handel, George Frideric [Georg 
Friedrich Handel], Oratorios, 143- 
181 
Alexander Balus, 171-172 
Athalia, 149-151 
Belshazzar, 166-167 
Die Brockes Passion, 
Deborah, 148-149 
Esther, 146-148 
(Gideon), 181 
Israel in Egypt, 155-158 
Jephtha, 178-180 
Joseph and His Brethren, 164-166 
Joshua, 169-171 
Judas Maccabaeus, 167-169 
Messiah, 158-161 
La Resurrezione, 143-146 
Samson, 161-164 
Saul, 151-155 
Solomon, 172-173 
Susanna, 174-175 
Theodora, 175-178 
(Tobit), 180 


Index 


Haydn, Franz Joseph, Oratorios, 214-222 
Il ritorno di Tobia, 214-215 
Die Schépfung (The Creation), 218- 
222 
Die sieben letzten Worte des 
Erlésers am Kreuze, 215-216 
Hiller, Ferdinand, Die Zerstérung 
Jerusalems, 237-238 
Honegger, Arthur, Oratorios, 272-277 
Jeanne d’Arc au bicher, 275-277 
Judith, 274-275 
Le Roi David, 272-274 
Hummel, Johann Nepomuck, Der 
Durchzug durchs Rote Meer, 224- 
225 
Jenkins, Karl, Requiem, 119 
King, Matthew, Gethsemane, 299 
Koldaly, Zoltan, Psalmus Hungaricus, 
277-278 
Lassus, Roland de, Requiem, 113-114 
Liszt, Franz, Christus, 250-252 
Lloyd Webber, Andrew, Requiem, 119 
Lortzing, Albert Gustav, Die 
Himmelfahrt Jesu Christi, 234-235 
MacMillan, James, Seven Last Words 
from the Cross, 295-298 
Massenet, Jules, Oratorios, 254-258 
Eve, 255-256 
Marie-Magdeleine, 254-255 
La Terre promise, 257-258 
La Vierge, 256-257 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix, 
Oratorios: 
Elijah (Elias), 240-246 
St Paul (Paulus), 235-237 
Messiaen, Olivier, Cycles of 
meditations, 285-287 
L’Ascension, 287 
La Nativité du Seigneur, 286 
Quatuor pour la fin du temps, 287 
Vingt Regards sur l'enfant Jésus, 
286 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo, Gott und die 
Natur, 226-228 
Monteverdi, Claudio, Vespro della Beata 
Vergine, 121-124 
Morales, Cristobal de, Requiem, 95 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 
La Betulia liberata, 211-213 
Requiem, 115 
Ockeghem, Jean de, Requiem, 113 
Padbrué, Cornelis Thymanszoon, De 
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tranen Petri ende Pauli, 127-128 
Palmer, David, Holy Boy, 292-294 
Part, Arvo, Passio, 294-295 
Penderecki, Krzysztof, Requiem, 118- 

119 
Peri, Jacopo, / gran natale di Christo 

salvator nostro, 126-127 
Pitts, Antony, Jerusalem-Yerushalayim, 

301 
Plantade, Charles-Henri, Requiem, 116 
Preisner, Zbigniew, Requiem, 119 
Rutter, John, Requiem, 119 
Saint-Saéns, Camille, Oratorios: 

Le Déluge, 258-259 

Oratorio de Noél, 248-249 
Salieri, Antonio, Requiem, 115 
Scarlatti, Alessandro, Oratorios, 137-142 

Cantata pastorale per la nascita di 

Nostro Signore, 138-142 

La Giuditta, 138 
Schmidt, Franz, Das Buch mit sieben 

Siegeln, 287-292 
Schoenberg, Arnold, Die Jakobsleiter, 

292 
Schubert, Franz Peter, Lazarus, oder Die 

Feier der Auferstehung, 229-231 
Schiitz, Heinrich, Psalmen Davids, 124- 

127 
Spohr, Louis, Die letzten Dinge (The 

Last Judgement), 231-233 
Stainer, John, The Crucifixion, 252-263 
Stradella, Alessandro, Cantata per la 

Notte del Santissimo Natale, 129- 

230 
Stravinsky, Igor, Requiem, 118 
Sullivan, Arthur, Oratorios, 251-254 

The Light of the World, 252-253 

The Martyr of Antioch, 253-254 

The Prodigal Son, 251-252 
Suter, Herman, Le Laudi di San 

Francesco d’Assisi, 279-280 
Telemann, Georg Philipp, Oratorios, 

185-191 

Passion-Oratorios, 186Passion 

Settings, 187-189 

Der Tag des Gerichts, 189-191 
Theofanidis, Christopher, 

Creation/Creator, 303-304 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph, sacred works: 

Flos Campi, 280-282 

Sancta Civitatis, 282-283 
Verdi, Giuseppe, Requiem, 116 
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Victoria, Tomas Luis de, Requiem, 114 

Vivaldi, Antonio, Juditha triumphans, 
184-185 

Vogler, Abbé Georg Joseph, Requiem, 
115-116 

Wagner, Wilhem Richard, Das 
Liebesmahl der Apostel, 238-240 

Walton, William, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
283-285 

Zelenka, Jan Dismas, Oratorios: 
Requiem, 114 
Il Serpente di Bronzo, 202-203 
Sub olea pacis et palma virtutis, 

191-192 


The Bible and Dramatic Music 
(Opera and Ballet) 


Albert, Eugen d’, 
Kain, 354-356 
Die toten Augen, 365-367 

Auber, Daniel-Frangois-Esprit, L Enfant 
prodigue, 332-335 

Birtwistle, Harrison, Last Supper, 408- 
410 

Britten, Benjamin, Church Parables, 
387-389 
The Burning Fiery Furnace, 389- 

391 

Noye’s Fludde, 387-389 
The Prodigal Son, 391-392 

Charpentier, Marc-Antoine, David et 
Jonathas, 305-307 

Dallapiccola, Luigi, Job, 374-375 

Donizetti, Gaetano, // diluvio universale, 
327-328 

Dove, Jonthan, Tobit and the Angel, 407- 
408 

Duni, Egidio Romualdo, Les 
Moissonneurs, 309-310 

Goldmark, Carl, Die Kénigin von Saba, 
346-347 

Gounod, Charles-Frangois, La Reine de 
Saba, 337-338 

Halévy, Fromental, Noé, 335-354 

Kienzl, Wilhelm, Der Evangelimann, 
353-354 

Kreutzer, Rodolphe, La Mort d’Abel, 
315-318 

Lesueur [Le Sueur], Jean-Francois, La 
Mort d’Adam, 314-315 

Lled, Vicente, La corte de Faraon, 361- 


363 
Lloyd-Webber, Andrew, 
Jesus Christ Superstar, 397-399 
Joseph and the Techicolour 
Dreamcoat, 392-395 
Marshall, Yale, The Business of Good 
Government, 395 
Massenet, Jules, Hérodiade, 350-352 
Méhul, Etienne-Henri-Nicolas, Joseph 
en Egypte, 311-314 
Menotti, Giancarlo, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, 381-382 
Messiaen, Olivier, Saint Francois 
d’Assise, 399-401 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo, Jephthas Geliibde, 
318-321 
Milhaud, Darius 
La Création du monde (ballet), 370- 
371 
David, 382-383 
Montéclair, Michel Pinolet de, Jephté, 
307-309 
Nielsen, Carl August, David og Saul, 
356-358 
Pizzetti, Ildebrando, 
Assassinio nella cattedrale, 384-387 
Debora e Jaele, 369-370 
Ponchielli, Amilcare, // figliuol prodigo, 
349-350 
Reber, Henri, La nuit de Noél, ou 
L'anniversaire, 331 
Reich, Steve, The Cave, 401-405 
Rossini, Gioacchini Antonio, 
Ciro in Babilonia, 322-323 
Mosé in Egitto, 323-327 
Rubinstein, Anton, Sacred Operas, 342- 
346 
Christus, 345-346 
Die Makkabdier, 343-344 
Der Thurm zu Babel, 342-343 
Das verlorene Paradies, 348 
Saint-Saens, Camille, Samson et 
Dalila,347-349 
Schoenberg, Arnold, Moses und Aron, 
383-384 
Schwartz, Stephen, Godspell, 395-397 
Serov, Alexander, Judith, 338-341 
Skoryk, Myroslav, Moses, 410-411 
Strauss, Richard, 
Josephslegende (ballet), 358-361 
Salome, 363-365 
Szymanowski, Karol, Hagith, 367-369 
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Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 
Job: A Masque for Dancing (ballet), 
372-374 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, 375-381 
Verdi, Giuseppe Fortunato, Nabucco, 
328-332 
Weisgall, Hugo, Esther, 405-407 
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Auber, Daniel-Francois-Esprit, 

La Muette de Portici, 419, 431 
Ballanche, Pierre-Simon, 420 
Beaumarchais, Pierre-Augustin Caron 

de, 420 
Beer, Amalia, 415 
Beer, Heinrich, 415 
Beer, Jacob Herz, 415 
Beer, Michael, 415 
Beer, Wilhelm, 415 
Ben Weider, 414 
Bernstein, Leonard, 440 

Candide, 440-441 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, 413-414 
Brozska, Matthias, 440 
Delaroche, Paul, 419 
D’Ortigue, Joseph, 421 
Fétis, Joseph, 435 
French history 

Jewish Emancipation, 413-414 

political-religious determinant in, 

412-414 
Fleury, Robert, 410 
French Revolution, the, 412-413 
Gautier, Théophile, 435 
Gluck, Christoff Willibald, 419 
Chaumelle, Pierre, revolutionary, 412 
Charles X, 417 
Friedrich Wilhlem II, 414 
Labouré, Catherine, 418 
Louis XIV, 413 
Louis XVIII, 417 
Louis-Philippe, 418 
Halévy, Fromental, 416, 417, 428, 431 
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La Juive, 416, 428-431 
La Juive and Les Huguenots, 428- 
431 
Hus, John, 429, 431-432 
Inquisition, the Spanish, 438-439 
Lammenais, Hugh-Felicité-Robert, 420 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo 
and Jewish Emancipation, 414-415 
Operas: 
L’Africaine, 421, 436 
Il Crociato in Egitto, 416-417 
Les Huguenots, 421, 424-425, 427- 
431, 435 
Les Huguenots and La Juive, 428- 
431 
Le Prophéte, 421, 432-435 
Robert le Diable, 421, 426, 435, 436 
Paris in the Early Nineteenth Century, 
417-419 
The New Intellectual Background, 
420-422 
Pope Pius IX, 418 
Rossi, Gaetano, 417 
Rossini, Gioacchino, 421 
Guillaume Tell, 419, 421, 428 
Saint-Simon, Claude-Henri, comte de, 
420 
Sand, George, 425 
Lettres d’un voyageur, 1837, 425- 
428 
Scott, Sir Walter, 418, 423 
Scribe, Augustin -Eugéne, 417, 422, 
423, 424 
and Halévy, 429, 430-431 
and Meyerbeer, 419, 422, 437 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 420 
Schiller, Friedrich, 420, 437-438 
Don Carlos, 437-438 
Spontini, Gasparo, 419 
Soubirous, Bernadette, 418 
Verdi. Giuseppe Fortunato, 437-438, 439 
Don Carlos and the Inquisition, 438 
Voltaire, 423, 439 
Wein, Berel, scholar, 413 
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4. Index of Places 


Register of Performance Locations 
and Theatres 


Amsterdam , 64 
ABC television broadcast from Sydney, 
Australia, 69, 70 


Austria: 
Opernhaus Graz, Austria, 67 
Salzburg Festival, 292 
Salzburg Whitsun Festival, 214, 
Vienna, 25, 27, 29, 30, 34, 36, 37, 38, 
40, 44, 45, 51, 52, 54, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 76, 77, 80, 81, 86, 89, 214, 224, 
288, 292, 342, 403 
Burgtheater, 219 
Hofkapelle (Hofburg), 17, 80 
Hofoper/Staatsoper, 346, 353 
Leopoldstadt (Leopoldstadter 
Theater), 38, 66 
Prince Saxe-Hildburghausen Palace 
(1759), 19 
Theater an der Wien, 222 


Belgium: 
Brussels, 350 


Bohemia: 

Antonin Dvorak Theatre, Ostrava, Czech 
Rep., 68, 69 

Opava, 67 

Prague: 
Clementinum, 191 
Prague State Opera, 67 

Slovak National Theatre, Bratislava, 69 


British Isles: 

Aldeburgh Festival, 387 

BBC Television, 296 
Granada Television, 69 
Harlech Television, 69 

Birmingham Trienniel Festival, 16, 39, 
57, 72, 86, 88, 89, 93, 99, 240, 252, 
264, 266,268 

Birmingham, St Matthew’s Church, 
Perry Beeches, 407 

Bristol, 74 

Cambridge, 21 
Girton College, 121 


King’s College, 138 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
Cardiff Festival, 85 
Charterhouse School, 376 
Chelsea Opera Group, 67 
Chichester Festival, 16 
Coventry Cathedral, 73, 118 
Dublin, The Great Music Hall Fishamble 
Street, 158 
Gloucester Festival, 16, 35, 75, 90 
Huddersfield Choral Society, 42 
Leeds Festival, 16, 31, 106, 253, 261, 
283 
London, 27, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 43, 45, 46, 52, 53, 60, 61, 
81, 82, 90, 96, 97, 105, 293 
Christ Church, Highbury, 60, 407 
Colet Court School, 392 
Covent Garden Theatre, 162, 164, 
167, 169, 171, 172, 175, 178, 
219, 375 
Crystal Palace, 252 
Drury Lane Theatre, 58, 66, 205 
King’s Theatre/Haymarket Theatre, 
19, 55, 148, 152, 155 
Marylebone Church, 262 
Old Vic Theatre, 372 
Royal College of Music, 220 
Royal College of Music’s Parry 
Opera Theatre, 67 
Royal Opera House. See Covent 
Garden Theatre 
Scala Theatre, 38 
Spitalfields Festival, 76, 299 
Universtiy College Opera Society, 
357 
Westminster Cathedral, 265 
Young Vic Theatre, 393, 407, 408 
Norfolk and Norwich Festival, 373 
North Staffordshire Music Festival, 102 
Northern Ireland Opera Fringe Festival 
in Down Cathedral, Downpatrick, 
302 
Norwich Festival, 16, 50, 76 
Orford, St Bartholomew’s Church, 390, 
391 
Oxford, Shedonian Theatre, 150, 282 
Sheffield Music Festival, 260 
Three Choirs Festival, 251 


Worcester Festival, 42, 73, 74, 90, 94, 
251, 264 
Welsh National Opera, 70 


Canada: 
Montreal Festival, 385 


Denmark: 
Copenhagen, 20, 40 
Det Kongelige Teater, 356 


Egypt: 
Cairo Opera House, 341 


France: 
Aix-en-Provence, 307 
Colonne (Jura), 259 
Compiégne Festival, 336 
Monte Carlo Théatre du Casino, 274 
Montpellier, 75, 96 
Orleans, Théatre Municipal, 277 
Paris, 26, 27, 28, 33, 35, 37, 40, 51, 71, 
104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
260 
Cirque d'été, 256 
L’Eglise Saint-Eustache, 257, 258 
L’Eglise Saint Marie Madeleine, 
248 
Jesuit Coll¢ge St Louis-le-Grand, 
17, 306 
Paris Conservatoire, 314 
Paris Opéra (Académie 
Royale/Impériale de Musique), 
19, 30, 32, 56, 58, 62, 63, 74, 
93, 97, 98, 99, 256, 308, 314, 
315, 324, 333, 337, 363, 400 
Petit-Théatre des Marionettes de la 
Galerie Vivienne, 66 
Opéra-Comique (Salle/Théatre 
Favart), 66, 67, 106, 311, 331 
Salle Herz, 247 
Salle Pleyel, 277 
Théatre du Chatelet, 70, 258, 299 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, 370 
Théatre italien, 309 
Théatre de l’Odéon, 254 


German lands: 

Berlin, 26, 27, 59, 61, 62, 64, 76, 81, 82, 
90, 92, 97, 200, 271, 345 
Hofoper/Staatsoper, 343, 355, 409 
Komische Oper, 58 
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Singakademie, 200, 226 
Bayreuth, 21, 92, 103, 104, 110 
Cologne, 36 
Danzig, 108 
Darmstadt, 115, 226, 415 
Hoftheater, 27, 65, 84 
Dresden, 35, 52, 62, 74, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
87, 98, 105, 107, 108, 112, 124, 202 
Court Church, 114 
Frauenkirche, 91, 238 
KG6niglich-Sachsisches Hoftheater 
(Hofoper), 67, 74, 105, 348, 
365 
Duisberg, 99 
Diisseldorf, Lower Rhenish Music 
Festival, 21, 26, 235 
Frankfurt am Main, Barfiisserkirche, 182 
Gera, 30 
Greitz, 183 
Hamburg, 25, 27, 33, 41, 50, 51, 57, 61, 
79, 81, 97, 98, 183, 204, 209 
Deutsches Nationaltheater, 66 
Gansemarkt (opera house, 1678), 17 
Lazarethkirche, 209 
Heilbronn, 271 
Karlsruhe, 336 
Kassel/Cassel, Neues Stadttheater am 
Friedrichsplatz, 69, 231 
KG6nigsberg, 342 
Leipzig, 46, 65, 80, 90, 195 
Gewandhaus, 237 
St Nicholas Church (Nikolaikirche), 
192, 193 
St Paul’s Church (Paulinerkirche), 
236 
St Thomas Church (Thomaskirche), 
12, 14, 192, 197, 198 
Ludwigsburg Festival, 121 
Liibeck, Marienkirche, 137 
Magdeburg, 11, 91, 108 
Mainz, 105 
Mannheim, 68 
MGdlin, 77 
Munich: 
Bayerisches Rundfunk, 67 
K6nigliches Hof- und 
Nationaltheater, 67, 318 
Miinster City Theater, 234 
Nuremberg,58, 110 
Osnabriick, 234 
Speyer, 271 
Strasbourg, 8, 45, 47, 49, 76 
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Stuttgart, 345 
Weimar, 21, 34, 38, 94, 103, 111, 347 
Protestant Church, 250 


Hungary: 

Eztahaza Castle, 224 

Hungarian State Opera House, Budapest, 
67, 278 


Israel: 
Jerusalem, 382 


Italy: 
Ancona, 51, 81 
Bari, Teatro Petruzzelli, 67 
Bergamo, 39 
Bologna, 57, 60, 81 
Teatro Comunale, 69 
Como, 64 
Ferrara, Teatro Communale, 54, 322 
Florence, 56, 80, 81 
Compagnia dell’ Arcangelo 
Raffaello, 64, 126 
Milan, 32, 34, 35, 51, 62, 74, 76, 77, 81, 
97, 101, 105, 107, 109 
Piccolo Teatro Studio Expo, 
Teatro alla Scala, 6, 51, 58, 107, 
109, 329, 369, 385 
Teatro dal Verme, 67 
Naples, 28, 33, 37, 57, 61, 72, 81, 97, 
105 
Naples Oratory, 19 
Teatro San Carlo, 19, 34, 35, 43, 
102, 324, 327 
Parma, 56 
Pavia, Teatro Fraschini, 74 
Palermo, Teatro Carolino, 43, 80 
Ravenna Festival, 214 
Rome, 10, 13, 16, 46, 64, 72, 79, 80, 81, 
86, 93, 94, 97, 98, 101, 103, 105 
Apostolic Palace, 142 
Oratorio del Crocifisso, 120 
Oratorio del San Filippo Neri, 13 
Oratorio della Santa Maria in 
Vallicella, 13 
Palazzo Barberini, 13, 16 
Palazzo della Cancelleria, 13, 65, 
202 
Palazzo Colonna, 59 
Palazzo Ruspoli, 19, 143 
St John Lateran, 113 
San Giacomo degli Incurabili, 137 


Teatro Argentina, 31, 32 
Teatro Elisio, 375 
Teatro Tordinona (1671), 17 
Teatro Valle, 37 
Turin: 
Teatro Reale, 56 
Teatro Valdocco (Settembre Musica 
festival) 
Venice, 30, 33, 34, 58, 73, 75, 80, 81, 
105 
International Festival of 
Contemporary Music, 45 
Mendicanti, 35, 40 
Ospedale della Pieta, 184 
Vicenza, 101 


Malta: 
Manoel Theatre, Valletta, 81 


Poland: 
Silesia, 287 
Warsaw, Grand Theatre, 368 


Russia & Ukraine: 

Moscow, Bolshoi Theatre, 66 

St. Petersburg, Maryinsky Theatre, 66 
Lviv, Theatre of Opera and Ballet, 410 
Tiflis, 38 


South America: 
Buenos Aires, 72, 109 
Rio de Janeiro, 109 


Spain: 
Cadiz, Oratorio de la Santa Cueva, 216 
Madrid: 

Teatro Alcala, 67 

Teatro Eslava, 362 

Teatro Martin, 66 

Teatro de Variedades, 66 


Sweden: 
Gothenburg 


Switzerland: 

Basel, 276, 279 

Méziéres, Théatre de Jorat, 273 
Ziirich, 383 


USA: 
Atlanta, 303 
Baltimore, Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
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Bloomington University of Indiana, 381 

Boston, 236 

Brigham Young University Opera 
Workshop, 376 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, New 
York, 392 

Bushnell Center for the Performing Arts, 
68 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, 68 

Caramoor Summer Music Festival, 390 

Carnegie Mellon University, 396 

CBS Network's General Electric 
Theater, 68 

CBS Chrysler Shower of Stars, 68 

Cherry Lane Theater, Greenwich, 396 

Chicago, 262 

Cincinnati Music Music Festival, 86 

Cleveland, Choral Arts, 301 

Dallas Opera, Winspear Opera House, 
70 

Dicapo Opera Theatre, New York City, 
70 

Eastern Opera Theater, Stratford, 
Connecticut, 69 

Hennepin Ave. Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, 69, 395 

Hollywood, 277 
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Houston, Texas, 67 

Houston Grand Opera, 70 

Howard University in Washington DC, 
68 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, 69 

Kansas, 397 

La MaMa Experimental Theatre Club, 
Greenwich Village, 396 

Mark HellingerTheater, New York, 397 

Minnesota Opera, Ordway Theater, 70 

NationalBraodcasting Company, New 

York, 381 

NBC Opera Theatre, 68 

New York, 109 

New York, City Opera, 405 

New York, Metropolitan Opera, 38 

Northampton, MS, Academy of Music, 
298 

University of North Dakota, 121 

PBS Television, 68 

Rochester, 74 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
69 

San Francisco Opera, 407 

Virginia Opera in Norfolk, Virginia, 69 

Washington National Cathedral, 68, 69 

Worcester (MS) Festival, 57, 59 
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5. Index of Librettists 


Ackworth, H.A. (after H.W. Longfellow, 
The Saga of King Olaf), 101 

Adami, Giuseppe, 72 

Adams, John (from biblical texts and 
poems by a variety of authors), 69, 
299 

Alers, Christian Wilhelm, 189 

Anderson, Maxwell (after Charles 
Dickens), 68 

Ashman, Aharon (translator), 169 

Auden, W.H., 98 

Aventi, Francesco, 322 


Baldini (1665), 63 

Balk, Wesley (after John Arden and 
Margaretta D'Arcy), 395 

Balocchi, Luigi, 324 

Baracz, Stanislaw (translator), 

Barbier, Jules, 337 

Bartholomew, William (translator), 241 

Bassi, Calisto (translator), 324 

Becht, Hermann, 103 

Bennett, Joseph (after H. W. 
Longfellow, The Golden Legend), 
105 

Berlioz, Hecotor, 247 

Bickerstaff, Isaac, 205, 208 

Blaser, Robin, 409 

Blau, E., 89 

Boccherini, Giovanni Gastone (Haydn), 
214 

Bonfranci, Cambise, 142 

Bonomo, Bonaventura, 34 

Brady, 98 

Bretonneau, Francois, 306 

Brockes, Barthold Heinrich, 182-184 

Bulthaupt, Heinrich, 345, 355, 356 

Buths, Julius (translator), 270 


Caamaiio Izquierdo, Angel, 66 

Callow, Simon (based on Dickens), 70 

Campbell, Mark (screenplay for the film 
Joyeux Noél), 70 

Capece, Carlo Sigismondo, 143 

Capel-Cure, E., 263 

Carré, Michel, 337 

Carugati, Romeo, 67 

Cassetti, Jacopo, 184 

Castelli, A. (translator), 385 


Cendrars, Blaise, 370 

Christiansen, Einar, 356 

Cicognini, Jacopo, 126 

Cikker, Jan, 69 

Clark, Barrett H. (after Maurice 
Bouchor), 67 

Colomb, Joséphine, 259 

Corwin, Norman (on Samson and 
Dalilah), 38 

Crozier, Eric, 38 

Cuesta, Fernandez, 67 


Dallapiccola, Luigi, 375 
Dodson, Owen, 68 
Dérmann, Feliks, 368 
Dryden, John, 98 
Duval, Alexandre, 311 


Elgar, Edward, 267, 268 
Eulenburg, Philipp zu, 66 


Fabre, Emile, 67 

Favart, Charles-Simon, 309 

Ferretti, Jacopo, 37 

Ferrier, Jeanne & Paul, 67 

Figari, Pompeo, 64 

Flowers, Pat, 69 

Fontana, Ferdinando (after Carlo 
Righetti) 

Foppa, Giuseppe, 35 

Franck, Salomo, 198 


Gallet, Louis, 254, 256, 258 

Gans zu Putlitz, G.H. (translator), 335 

Garrick, David, 66 

Gerlach, Leopold, 88 

Giardini, Giovanni Battista (1682), 33 

Giardini, Nicholas (based on O. Henry, 
“The Gift of the Magi”), 69 

Gilardoni, Domenico, 327 

Gilbert, William Schwenk, 253 

Giustiniani, Ivan Antonovich, 339 

Goodall, Howard, 302 

Grandmougin, Charles, 256 

Grémont, H., 351 

Grillparzer, Franz, 33 

Grove, George, 252 

Griin, James (after Hartmann von Aue), 
105 


Guillard, Nicolas-Frangois, 314 
Guinand, Edouard, 260 
Gutiérrez de Alba, José Maria, 66 


Hamilton, Newburgh (Handel), 162 

Harris, Margaret Burns (based on 
Charles Dickens), 67 

Helebrand, Pavel, 69 

Henry (Ewers), M., 365 

Hermann, Bernard, and Maxwell 
Anderson (after Stephen Vincent 
Benet), 68 

Hoffman, Fran¢ois-Benoit, 315, 356 

Hoffmansthal, Hugo von, 363 

Huber, Franz Xaver (Beethoven), 222 

Humphreys, Samuel, 148, 150 


Illica, Luigi, 72 


Jennens, Charles (Handel), 152, 155, 158 
Jouy, Etienne de, 324 


Kemp-Welch, Margaret & Cotterell, 
Constance (after a children's play), 
67 

Kessler, Count Harry von, 363 

Keynes; Geoffrey, 372 

Kienzl, Wilhelm, 353 

Klingermann, Karl (Mendelssohn), 240 

Kondek, Charles, 405 

Korot, Beryl, 403 

Kvapil, J. (after S-H. Mosenthal), 35 


Lachmann, Hedwig (translator), 358 

La Montaine, John (based on Biblical 
texts), 68 

Lan, David, 407 

Lemaire, Ferdinand, 347 

Lobanov, Dmitrywith (translator), 339 

Lortzing, Albert, 234 

Lunel, Armand, 382 


Manni, Agostino, 120 

Massenet, Jules, 257 

Matthus, Siegfried (after F. Hebbel), 57 
Mendes, Moses (Handel), 172, 174 
Menotti, Gian Carlo, 381 

Merelli, Bartolomeo, 

Messiaen, Olivier, 400 

Metastasio, Pietro,202, 212 

Miller, James (Handel), 164 

Milliet, Paul, 350 
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Mohr, Joseph, 66 

Morax, René (Honegger), 273, 274 
Morell, Thomas (Handel), 167, 169, 171, 
175, 178, 180, 181 

Morgan, John (based on Dickens), 69 
Mosenthal, Salomon Hermann, 343, 346 
Murolo, Enzo Lucio (after Dickens, A 
Christmas Carol), 69 

Musgrave, Thea (based on Dickens), 70 


Nencini (1683), 26 

Nicolai, Gustav, 238 

Niemeyer, August Hermann, 229 
Novaro, Angiolo Silvio, 67 


Ottoboni, Prince Antonio, 135 
Ottoboni, Cardinal Pietro, 138 


Palacios, Antonio, 362 

Pallavicino, Stefano Benedetto, 52, 79, 
87 

Pariarti (1714), 74 

Pasquini, Giovanni Claudio (1745), 84 

Pellegrin, Abbé Simon-Joseph, 307 

Perrin, Guillermo, 362 

Pfitzner, Hans & Stach, Ilse von, 67 

Picander (Christian Friedrich Henrici) 
(Bach), 195, 197, 200 

Pizzetti, Ildebrando, 369 

Plaksin, Sergey (after Dostoyevsky, “A 
Christmas Tree and a Wedding’), 67 

Plomer, William, 390, 391 

Polonsky, Yakov (after Gogol), 66 

Porta, Jan & Stejskal, BohuS (after 
Czech folk plays and carols), 67 

Puente y Brajfias, Ricardo, 66 


Quinault, Philippe, 305 


Ramler, Karl Wilhelm, 81-82, 204 

Rice, Tim, 392, 397 

Rimsky-Korsakov, Nicolai (after Gogol), 
66 

Rochlitz, Karl Friedrich, 231 

Romani, Felice, 43 

Rosenberg, Julius, 342 

Rospigliosi, Giulio, 16, 94, 98, 100, 104, 
139 

Rossi, Gaetano, 104, 415 


Schiebeler, Daniel (Schubert), 209 
Schmidt, Giovanni, 55, 104 
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Schoenberg, Arnold, 383 

Schollmeyer, Adolf (Draeseke), 271 

Schénbach, A., 346 

Schreiber, Aloys Wilhelm (Meyerbeer), 
226, 318 

Schubring, Julius (Mendelssohn), 235, 
240 

Schiiller, Eduard, 88 

Schwarz, Stephen Laurence, 396 

Scribe, Eugéne, 331, 332, 350 

Seitz, Robert, 67 

Sellers, Peter, 300 

Sitwell, Osbert, 283 

Smart, Christopher, 29, 36, 39, 283 

Sografi, Simeone Antonio, 100 

Solera,Temistocle, 329 

Sparrow Simpson, W.J., 262 

Stein, Gertrude, 101 

Stelmakh, Bogdan, 410 

Sternheim, Salomon (Hiller), 237 

Sullivan, Arthur, 252 

Swieten, Baron Gotttfried von (Haydn), 
217, 218, 221 


Tansillo (1595), 76 
Taylor, Edward (translator), 232 


Tebelak, Michael, 396 
Tottola, Andrea Leone, 324 
Tronsarelli, Ottavio (lost), 97 
Tiidés, Klara, 67 


Van Horn, Bill & Capasso, Michael, 70 

Vaughan Williams, Ralph, 375 

Vaughan Williams, Ursula, 375 

Vernoy de Saint Georges, Jules-Henri, 
335 

Vidal, Paul (text in verse by Maurice 
Bouchor), 66 

Voigt, Hildegard, 67 


Wagner, Richard, 230 

Walpurgis von Sachsen, Maria Antonia, 
98 

Weiser, I.A., 34 

Westerbaen, Jacob, 125 

Wiest, Peter, 66 

Wood (Vaughan Williams), Ursula, 375 


Zanardini, Angelo, 350 

Zeno, Apostolo, 18 

Zill, Matous, 191 

Zyantsov, Konstantin (translator), 339 
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6. General Index of Names and Themes 


Académie Royale de Musique, Paris, 
305, 307 

African mythology, 370 

Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft, 269 

Ashton, Frederick (choreographer), 335 

Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, 253 

Albertazzi, Giorgio (actor), 

Allegory, 122, 290, 375, 376, 411 

Ars nova, 10 

Art deco, 362 

Associazione Amfiparnasso, 375 

Atonality, 375 

Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland, 114 

Azione sacra, 17, 19, 20, 121, 212, 225, 
322, 324, 327, 350 


Ballet, 363-365, 367, 370-372, 372-374, 
Barberini family (Pope Urban VID, 13, 
16, 139 
Baroque Era/style, 14, 26, 79, 114, 127, 
129, 139, 172, 182, 191, 192, 197, 
204, 233, 241, 249, 250, 274, 
297, 299 
Bartok, Béla (composer), 277 
Basilica of St Francis, Assisi, 203 
Battle of Culloden (1746), 168 
Battle of Peterwardein (1716), 186 
Becket, Thomas a, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, saint, 101, 111, 385-386 
Belisario, Byzantine general, 328 
Belshazzar, Babylonian king, 53, 166, 
322, 283-284 
Bellini, Vincenzo (composer), 325, 327 
Bergman, Ingrid (actress), 277 
Benois, Alexandre (stage designer), 277 
Berners, Gerald (friend of Walton), 283 
Bible, the 
content of stories, poetry, 
transformation of life, xi, 46, 
182, 193, 209, 282, 440, 428 
de-sacralization of the Biblical text, 
xi 
use of Biblical themes, 20, 22-24 
inspiration for musical drama, 11, 
14, 36, 114, 307, 369, 421, 423 
Biblical sublimity (as operatic element), 
116, 160, 307, 309, 317, 319, 323, 
325, 330, 338, 341, 343, 347, 350, 


352, 354, 359, 365, 369, 374, 382, 
384, 389, 391, 394, 428 
Bird song, 379, 388, 402-404 
Bitonality, 281 
Bizet, Georges (composer), 335 
Black Death 
resurgence of, 11 
Oberammergau, 11 
Marseilles (1720), 11 
Bonno, Giuseppe (composer), 19 
Borijov, Duke of Bohemia, 262 
Breitkopf & Hartel (music publishers), 
222 
British Library, the, 224 


Cantus firmus, 113, 123, 124, 144, 198 

Caplet, André (musician), 260 

Carlson, Betty (scholar), 220 

Caroline, Queen of England, 157 

Catel, Charles-Simon (composer), 314 

Cave of the Patirachs, Hebron, 403 

Cecilian Movement, 113 

Celtic folkmusic, 297 

Chandos, Duke of, 146 

Charles VI, Holy Roman Emperor, 191, 
212 

Christian civilization, x, 1, 3, 7, 11, 16, 
20, 24 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, 16, 94, 129, 
137 

Christiane Eberhardine, Queen of 
Poland, 114 

Chrysander, Dr. Karl Franz Friedrich 
(scholar), 22, 24 

Classicism, 20, 22, 79, 114, 115, 214, 
216, 218, 220, 227, 231, 232, 233, 
250, 254, 303, 305, 307, 310, 313, 
317, 324, 327, 357, 380 
Classsical Antiquity, 22-24, 317 
Neo-Classicism, 274, 363, 419 
Pseudo-Classical, 342 

Classic distinction between opera and 
oratorio, 20 

Clement IX, Pope. See Rospigliosi 

Colonna family, 59, 129 

Constantine, Roman emperor, 105, 328 

Contra-Moisem topos, 209-210, 411 

Corelli, Arcangelo (composer), 139 

Council of Trent, 110 
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Culloden, Battle of, 168 
Cyrus the Great, Persian king, 53-55, 
322 


Dagotty (scene painter), 315 

David, Félicien (composer), 337 

Della Valle, Pietro (composer), 72 

Després, Josquin (composer), 10 

Deutsches Requiem (Brahms), 95, 116, 
280 

Diatonicism, 265, 387 

Dohnanyi, Erno (composer), 277 

Dreyer, Carl Theodor (film director), 
298 

Diiben, Gustaf (dedicatee), 393 

Duc, Joseph-Louis (organist), 247 

Dunlop, Frank (director), 393 

Dunnett, Roderick (music critic), 299 


Eastern European music, 297 

Edict of Nantes (1598), 413 
Revocation of (1685), 413 

Einstein, Alfred (scholar), 212 

Empfindsamkeit, 204, 209, 211 

Eugéne of Savoy, Prince, Austrian 
general, 184 

Evangelist, The (film), 353 


Far-Eastern music, 297 
Ferdinand II, Holy Roman Emperor, 17 
Ferdinand III, Holy Roman Emperor, 17 
Feste teatrali, 17 
Festivals (Birmingham, Gloucester, 
Chichester, Leeds and Norwich), 
15-16 
First Empire in France, 417 
Folk music in society, 1, 2, 6, 9, 11 
Le Jeu de Robin et de Marion, 9 
Folk forms (carol, dance, seasonal 
religious songs), 2 
Folk Songs, x, 2, 9 
Ford Geoffrey (producer), 376 
Franco, Francisco, General, Spanish 
soldier and head of state, 363 
French grand opera (1820s to the 1860s), 
414-440 
exploration of religious controversy 
and toleration, 412, 413, 418, 
429 
use of Biblical theology, 414-440 
French Revolution of 1789, 311, 314, 
318, 413, 414, 418, 420 


Revolution of 1830, 417, 418 
Revolution of 1848, 417 

Friebert, Joseph (Kapellmeister, Passau), 
217 


Gabrieli, Andrea and Giovanni 
(composers), 10, 124 
Gade, Niels Wilhelm (composer, 
conductor), 241 
Gardel, Pierre-Gabriel (choreographer), 
314 
Geistliche Oper (Russian dukhovnaya 
opera), sacred opera, 21, 341-346 
George II, King of England, 148, 173 
German Romanticism, 106, 230, 231, 
241, 254, 279 
use of sacred subjects, symbols and 
concepts, 106 
Gibson, Edmund, Bishop of London, 
147 
Giuseppe Ximenes, Prince of Aragon, 
212 
Glinka, Mikhail (composer), 341 
Gluck, Christoph Willibald (composer), 
114, 230, 310, 316, 337, 424 
Gombert, Nicolas (composer), 122 
Grebber, Pieter de (artist), 127 
Greece, Ancient. See also Hellenism 
Greek tragedy, 24 
Greek and Hebrew culture in the 
development of modern art, 23- 
24 
Gregory I the Great, Pope, | 
Gregorian Chant, 1-2, 9, 115, 117, 123, 
5251, 274, 279, 280, 285 
Grell, Eduard (director of music), 200 
Gresham, Mark (critic), 304 
Gypsy style, 291-292 


Habsburg Court (in Prague, in Vienna), 
17 
Halle, Adam de la (minstrel), 9 
Hanovarian succession (1714), 11, 151 
Hanslick, Edward (music critic), 344 
Harmony and musical forms in the 
Middle Ages, x 
Gregorian Chant, 1-2 
round dances and carols, x 
12"-century evolutions of chant, 10 
Hauser, Wilhelm (teacher of Méhul), 
313 
Hawkins, Craig (musician), 263 


Index 


Hellenicism, 11, 23-24, 213, 308 

Henry II, King of England, 385 

Herod the Great, king of Judea, 4, 5, 6, 
62, 247, 299, 350-351, 358-359, 395 

Herod Antipas, 398-399 

Hildegard of Bingen (abbess, authoress, 
mystic, saint), 9, 70, 88, 90, 92, 93, 
301 

Hillier, Paul (musician, scholar), 295 

Hindley, Clifford (scholar), 390 

L’Homme armé, 390 

Huguenots, the, 11, 20, 92, 107, 412- 
413, 424 

Hus, John (proto-reformer), 249, 261, 
432-433 

Hussite Movement, 261 


Imperial Rome, 1, 310 
background theme (Theodora, 
Heérodiade, Salome, Die toten 
Augen) 
Innocent III, Pope, 3, 82 
Istel, Edgar (scholar), 228, 231 
Italian nationalism (Risorgimento), 331, 
411 


Jacobite Rebellion, 151, 169 
Jaeger, August (music editor), 265 
Japanese haiku, 119 
Japanese No theatre, 390 
Jazz, 274, 284, 285 
Jensen, Adolf (composer), 354 
Jerusalem, 1, 22, 23, 39, 45, 51, 53, 60, 
88, 90, 105, 134, 173, 237, 238, 267, 
283, 299, 301, 329, 331, 344, 366, 
382, 397 
Jesuit Order, 269 
academies, 306 
colleges, 192 (Prague), 306 (Paris) 
didacticism, 16, 191 
drama, 16 
Jewish People, the, x, 15 
celebration of an ideal, 23 
compared with Ancient Greece, 23- 
24 
development of modern art, 23-24 
emancipation, 20, 414-415, 429-431 
the Law of the Lord (torah), 23 
olam (eternity), 23 
heroic histories, 23 
liturgy and music, 1 
monarchy under David and 
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Solomon, 38-42, 367 
the Temple in Jerusalem, 1, 23, 51 
as theme (Handel, Charpentier, 
Honegger, Nielsen, Milhaud) 
John Paul II, Pope, 410 
Johann Georg I, Elector of Saxony, 125 


Kalkbrenner, Friedrich Wilhelm Michael 
(composer), 35, 40, 311 

Kerll, Johann Caspar (composer), 157 

Keynes, Geoffrey (critic), 372 

Kieslowsky, Krzysztof (film director), 
119 

Knights, Four (Hugh de Morville, 
William de Tracy, Reginald 
FitzUrse, Richard le Breton, 
assassins), 385 

Kourim, Prince of (Bohemia), 191 

Koussavitsky Foundation, 382 


Ladislaus, Prince of Poland, 127 
Lambert, Constance (composer), 335 
Late Romantic style, 358 
Léger, Fernand (costume designer), 371 
Leitmotif, 21, 231, 233, 264, 271, 389, 
402 
In opera and oratorio, 21 
Léhar, Franz (composer), 362 
Leopold I, Holy Roman Emperor, 71 
Libretto, 16 
17" and 18"-century oratorio 
parallels with opera, 18-19 
Handel’s English oratorios 
inventively dramatic, 19 
new static libretto, words directly 
from the Bible, 18 
Liebermann, Rolf (impresario), 400 
Literature and pictorial art, x 
mysteries of salvation depicted, x, 1 
Liturgy 
of the Ancient Israelites and Jewish 
People, 1 
of the Christian Church, 2 
ancient chants to modern hymns and 
oratorios, 1-12 
the Divine Office, x, 121-124, 248 
the Mass, x, 44, 63, 77, 94-96, 112- 
120, 123, 197, 201. 224, 248, 
249, 254 
Lloyd Webber, William (composer), 393 
Louis XIV, King of France, 305, 413 
Louis XVI, King of France, 116 
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Lully, Jean-Baptiste (composer), 305 
Luther, Martin (Protestant Reformer), 
10, 116, 195, 197, 237, 299 

Lutheran chorale, x, 15, 124 

Lutheran Church, 114, 181 

Lutheran liturgical year, 91, 192-193 

Lutheran spirituality, 12, 18, 91, 114, 
133, 197, 297 


Maccabiah Games, 169 
Machaut, Guillaume (priest and 
composer), 10 
Madrigal, sacred, 13, 16, 41, 127, 128 
Malick, Terrence (film director), 119 
Manzoni, Alessandro (novelist), 95, 117 
Maria Casimira, Queen of Poland, 143 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 116 
Marie Alexandra, Grand Duchess of 
Russia, 253 
Marin, Parisian censor, 309 
Martenot, Murice (inventor), 403 
Mattaliano, Christopher (director), 407 
Maximilian II, Elector of Bavaria, 19 
Meyer, Stephen C. (scholar), 313, 
Michael, Rogier (composer, 
Kapellmeister), 125 
Milon, Louis-Jacques (choreographer), 
314, 
Modernism/Post-Modernism, 118, 406 
Mozart, Leopold (composer), 212 
Murrill, Herbert (critic), 376 
Music and Revelation, 1-2 
Music of the liturgy, 1 
liturgy in the Old Testament, | 
stringed instruments, | 
wind instruments, | 
percussion instruments, | 
Musica reservata, 10 
Musical Standard (periodical) 
Mystery and Miracle Plays, 3-6 
The Chester Cycle, 3, 4 
The York Cycle, 5 
The Wakefield/Towneley Cycle, 3, 
4, 6,299, 393 
banned in Protestant countries, 7 


Naples, oratorios as operas in the Lenten 
season, 9, 20 

Napoleon I, Emperor of the French, 311, 
315, 318, 319, 413 
Napoleonic armies, 311, 319 
revival of religion in France, 413 


tolerance and Jewish emancipation, 
413-414 

Neo-Classicism, 274, 363, 419 
Neri, Filippo, saint and founder, 13, 101 
Neue Freie Presse, 353 
New German School, 279 
Newmarch, Rosa (scholar), 342 
Noailles, Cardinal in Paris, 19 


Opera 
adopted as didactic medium, 16 
elements of contemporary Venetian 
opera, 17 
the Protestant tradition and sacred 
opera, 18 
Opera buffa, 223 
Opera seria, 18, 19, 20, 152, 185, 212, 
214, 216 
central operatic tradition of Italy, 
Germany, Austria, 19 
Oratorio and cantata, 13 
opera and oratorio related in libretto 
and music, 19-20 
Classical distinctions between opera 
and oratorio, 20 
oratorio in the 20" century, 22 
staging of oratorios, 21 
Orientalism, 310, 319, 323, 339, 350, 
417, 436, 440 
Ottoboni family in Rome, 129 


Paganini, Niccolo (violinist, composer), 
119 
Pamphilij family in Rome, 129 
Passion genres, x, 181 
Passion-Oratorios, 181, 186 
Oratorio Passions (Passion settings), 
181, 186-189, 193-195, 197- 
200, 294-295 
Passion Play or Easter pageant, 7-9 
development, 8 
Benedictbeurn Passion Play (13"- 
c.), 7 
Canon Baldemar von Peterwell 
(1350-1381), 8 
Ordo sive Registrum (for the 
director), 8 
highest development of the genre 
(1400-1515), 8 
turmoil of 16"-c. European religious 
conflict, 8 
emergence of the Jesuit Drama, 16 


Index 


public interest in the late 19" c., 8 
Pearson, Karl (scholar), 8 
Pictorialism, 220, 228, 245, 267, 279, 

286 
Piesiewicz, Krzysztof (writer), 119 
Pirandello, Luigi (dramatist), 406 
Pius VII, Pope, 315 
Polyphony, 124, 126, 131, 192, 237 

the late Middle Ages, 9-12 

church music in Rome, complex 

forms, x, 10 
Polish Requiem, 118 
Polyeucte, martyr, 97, 328 
Protestantism in England, 11, 151 169 
Pulitzer Prize for Music (2012), 70 
Purgatory, 264-266 


Rappresentazione sacra, 13, 16, 19, 120- 
121.127 

Ratislav, Prince of Moravia, 261 

Raverat, Gwendolen (designer), 372 

Reformation (1517-1685), 7, 8, 10-11, 
20, 63, 106-107, 412, 420, 424, 425, 
426 

Renaissance ethos of re-discovery, 10- 
11, 106, 112, 121 

Requiem Canticles (Stravinsky), 45, 96 

Robbins Landon, C. H. (scholar), 115 

Rock music, 119, 304, 367, 397 

Romain, Rolland (scholar), 156 

Romanticism, 106, 116, 262, 269,310, 
312, 313, 320, 324, 325, 328, 342 
Neo-Romanticism, 119, 358 

Rome, Imperial, 310 

Rosary, the, 130-133 

Rospigliosi, Giulio (Pope Clement IX), 
16, 94, 98, 100, 104 

Rossellini, Roberto (film director), 277 

Rubinstein, Ida (actress), 275 

Ruspoli, Marchese Francesco, 19, 143 


St Bernadette Soubirous, 109, 418 

St Catherine Labouré, 109, 418 

St Clare of Assisi, 400 

Sts Cyril and Methodius, 261 

St Dominic, 101, 261 

St Francis of Assisi, 99, 167, 399-400 

St Teresa of Avila and St Ignatius 
Loyola, 101 

St Thomas Aquinas, 92 

Salomon, Johann Peter (impresario, 
London), 218 
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San Marco Priory, Florence, 403 

Saul of Tarsus (St Paul), 87, 235-237 

Salvation history, 4, 137 

Scandanavian music, 297 

Schmieder, Wolfgang (Bach scholar), 
193 

Schoenberg, Gertrude (wife of the 
composer), 292 

Schiilenburg, Johann Matthias von der , 
Austrian general, 184 

Schumann, Robert Alexander 
(composer), 231, 237 

Scordatura (violin technique), 131-132 

Scott, Sir Walter (poet, novelist), 324, 
418, 419, 423 

Scottish lament, 297 

Sepolcro (passion), 17 

Shaw, George Bernard (writer, critic), 
246 

Shchetynsky, Alexander (musician), 121 

Sharoyev, Anton (grandson of Anton 
Rubinstein), 345 

Shostakovich, Dmitri (composer), 391 

Sibelius, Jean (composer), 119 

Siege of Corfu (1716), 184 

Siege of Vienna (1683), 11 

Sinai, Mount, 32, 33, 34, 323, 383, 385 

Sirlin, Jerome (designer), 407 

Six, Les (group of French composers), 
370 

Smith, Jane Stuart (scholar), 220 

Sorrentino, Paolo (director), 119 

Spagna (poet), 121 

Spontini, Gasparo Pacifico(composer), 
310, 312, 316, 419, 424 


Targum, 381 

Taruskin, Richard (scholar), 343 

Thirty Years War, 11 

Tintinnabuli style, 295 

Tippett, Michael (composer), 297 

Titus, Roman emperor, 88, 238 

Traditions, of early Christinity, x 
chants from ancient folk sources, | 

Treaty of Trianon (1919), 278 

Treaty of Westphalia (1648), 11 

Tonkiinstler-Societat, Vienna, 214, 215, 
217, 219 

Tudor Era, 283 

Turks, the, 11, 184 

Twelve-tone system, 292 

Twin Towers of New York, 119 
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Uno, Francesco Antonio (composer), 
157 
Urban VIII, Pope, 16 


Valois, Ninette de (choreographer), 372 

Verismo (realism), 86 

Vitry, Philippe de (poet, priest, court 
official), 11 


War Requiem (Britten), 118 

Walesa, Leck (Polish activist), 118 
Weber, Carl Maria von (composer), 227 
Weinlig, Emilie (dedicatee), 238 
Weinlig, Christian Theodore (Wagner’s 


teacher), 238 

Weltzien, O.A. (scholar), 373 

Wencesslaus, Duke of Bohemia and 
saint, 191 

Wildeck, Magdalena (wife of Heinrich 
Schiitz), 125 

William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
167 


World War I, 120, 252, 367 
World War II, 288 


Zillig, Winfried (pupil of Schoenberg), 
292 
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7. Index of Writers, Texts and Artists 


Adams, John (composer, poet), 64, 299- 
300 

Addison, Joseph (“The spacious 
firmament on high’), 388 

Anerio, Giovanni Francesco (Teatro 
armonico spirituale di madrigali) 

Anicet-Bourgeois, 329 

Arden, John & D'Arcy, Margaretta (The 
Business of Good Government), 69, 
395 

Arnold of Leuven (Salve mundi 
salutare), 133 

Arthurian romances, 103 

Aue, Hartmann von (Der arme 
Heinrich), 106 


Baour-Lorman, Pierre (Omasis, ou 
Joseph en Egypte), 311 
Benet, Stephen Vincent (blank verse 
play A Child Is Born) 
Berlioz, Hector (Evenings with the 
Orchestra), 313 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 133 
Bible, the 
Authorized (King James Version), 
299 
Luther Bible, 117, 194, 197, 237, 
299, 
Tavener Bible, 282 
Septugint (Greek translation, LXX), 
174, 181, 185, 205, 215, 274 
339 
Vulgate (Latin translation), 257 
Blake, William (poet and artist), 372, 
373 
Bonaventura (saint and Doctor of the 
Church), 400 
Book of Common Prayer, 119 
Bosch, Hieronymus (artist The 
Adoration of the Magi), 281 
Boyle, Robert (The Martyrdom of 
Theodore and Didymus), 175 
Bray, Salomon de (artist), 127 
Buchanan, George (Jephtas sive votum), 
178 
Bunyan, John (The Pilgrim’s Progress), 
375, 376, 377, 378 
Burney, Charles (General History of 
Music), 13 


Byron, George Gordon Lord (Heaven 
and Earth), 327, 336 
Byzantine Trisagion, 119 


Castellanos, Rosario (poet), 299 
Catholic liturgy, 45, 82, 96, 107, 109, 
110 
Cavendish, Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle (The Blazing World), 104 
Celano, Thomas of, 400 
Chamillard, Etienne (Saz/), 306 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (The Canterbury 
Tales), 107 
Chester Mystery Plays, 3,4, 387 
Christmas plays (Medieval), 2, 65, 67, 
69 
Chorales, x, 10, 12, 14, 15, 64,116, 181, 
182, 183, 193, 194 
— Johann Heermann (1630), 194 
— Martin Luther (1539), 194 
— Paul Gerhardt (1647), 194 
— Paul Stockmann (1633), 194 
— Michael WeiBe (1531), 194 
— Valerius Herberger (1613), 194 
— Martin Schalling (1571), 194 
Claudel, Paul (Jeanne d’Arc), 276 
Corneille, Pierre (Théodore, Vierge et 
Martyre) 
Cornue, Francis, 329 
Cowley, Abraham (Davideis), 152 
Crescimbeni, Giovanni Mario, poet, 13 
Cruz, Sor Juana Inés de la, 299 
Czech Kralice Bible (16'-century), 48 
Czech traditional folk theatre, 64, 67, 69 


Dario, Rubén (poet), 300 

Dickens, Charles (A Christmas Carol), 
66, 68, 69, 70 

Dies Irae, 44, 112, 115, 117, 119, 256 

Dostoyevsky, Feodor (“A Christmas 
Tree and a Wedding”), 67 


Eliot, T. S. (Thomas Stearns) (Murder in 
the Cathedral, 1935), 385 
The Evangelist (silent film 1924), 353 


Flaubert, Gustave (Trois Contes), 351 
Flavius Josephus (Antiquitates 
Judaicae), 167, 172 
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Fra Angelico (artist), 403 

Francis of Assisi (Cantico del Sole, I 
Fioretti), 279, 400 

Franko, Ivan (poet), 410 


Giacometti, Paolo (Giuditta), 339 

Giotto di Bondone (artist), 403 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von (Faust), 
107, 111 

Gogol, Nikolai, novelist, 66 

Graman, Johann (hymn writer), 125 

La Grande Bellezza (film), 119 


Hildegard of Bingen (“O quam 
preciosa’), 9, 70, 92, 93, 300 

Huidobro, Vicente, 300 

Humperdinck, Engelbert (Hansel und 
Gretel), 69 

Hungarian translation of the Psalms 
(16"-century), 48 

Hunt, William Holman Hunt (artist, The 
Light of the World), 72, 252 


Janus Secundus (Dutch Latin poet), 128 


Kipnis, Levin (poet), 169 

Kirnberger, Johann (Die Kunst des 
reinen Satzes in der Musik), 82 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb (poet), 83, 
93 


Latin liturgy, 68, 80 
Latin hymns, 82 
Latin motet settings of the u/tima septem 
verba (from 1500), 84 
Legend of Pope Sylvester I, 106 
Legenda Aurea or Legenda Sanctorum 
(Jacobus de Voragine), 106 
Lichtenthal, Pietro (Dizionario e 
bibliografia della musica), 19 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
The Divine Tragedy, 267 
The Golden Legend, 106 
The Saga of King Olaf, 102 
Ludwig, Otto (Die Makkabder), 343 
Luther, Martin 
Bible translation, 299 
Christmas Sermon, 299 


Mahler, Gustav (composer), 314 
Marlowe, Christopher (Doctor Faustus), 
107 


Marot, Clément & Béze, Theodore 
(French Genevan Psalter), 47 
Maykoy, Apollon (poet), 339 
Meissner, Leopold Florian (Aus den 
Berichten eines Polizeikommissdrs), 
372 

Milman, Henry Hart (The Martyr of 
Antioch), 253 

Milton, John 

Paradise Lost, 218 

Samson Agonistes, 162 

Mistral, Gabriela (“The Christmas 
Star”), 299 

Moore, Thomas (Loves of the Angels), 
327 


Nerval, Gerard de (Le Voyage en 
Orient), 337 

Nestroy’s parody of Hebbel (1849), 58 
New Testamant Apocrypha, 299 
Newman, John Henry (poet, theologian), 
264 

Niewiadomski, Stanislaw (critic and 
writer), 368 


Owen, Wilfred (poet), 118 


Procope, H., dramatist (Belshazzar, 
1906), 53 


Racine, Jean (Athalie), 146, 150 

Renan, Ernest (La Vie de Jésus), 254- 
255 

Ringhini, Francesco (// Diluvio), 327, 
336 


Sacy, Silvestre de (translator of the 
Vulgate), 257 

Schiller, Friedrich von (Don Carlos), 
420, 437-438 

Schreiber, Aloys Wilhelm (Lehrbuch der 
Asthetik), 318 

Smith, James Edward (critic), 81 

Spanish traditionalChristmas carols, 67 

Stabat Mater (Jacopone da Todi or Pope 
Innocent III), 52 

Swiety Boze, 119 


Tiersot, Julien (scholar), 313 

Thomas a Kempis (The Imitation of 
Christ), 93 

The Tree of Life (film), 119 
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Torquato Tasso (Gerusalemma liberata), Wakefield Mystery Plays, 3, 4, 6, 299 
105 Weise, Christian (“Der weinende 
Petrus”), 195 
Vég, Mihaly (translator), 278 Westerbaen, Jakob (poet), 125 
Voltaire (Frangois-MarieArouet) Wild, Oscar (Salome), 358 
(Candide), 423, 439 Wilder, Thornton (The Long Christmas 
Vondel, Joost van den, dramatist (Peter Dinner), 68 
ende Paul), 127 Wiirzburg, Konrad von (Amicus und 
Vrchlicky, Jaroslav (poet, translator), Amelius), 106 
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8. Index of Musicians (Singers, Conductors, Ensembles) 


Abell, David Charles (conductor), 408 

Academy of Music in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, 298 

Alagna, Roberto (tenor), 313 

Aldeburgh Young Musicians, 301 

Almeida Opera, 407 

Andreae, Volkmar (conductor), 277 

Arcadia Players, 298 

Artaria (music publishers), 217 

Arte Nova (record label), 256 

Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, 303 


BBC Television, 67, 300 

Baker, Josephine (cabaret artist), 371 
Ballets Russes, 370 

Ballets Suédois, 370 

Barenboim Daniel (conductor), 409 
Basler Gesangverein, 279 

Bataille, Charles-Amable (bass), 257 
Bayerischer Rundfunk, 67 

Beard, John (tenor), 156, 164, 166, 179 
Berry, Walter (baritone), 292 
Bianki, Valentina (soprano), 439 
Bongiovanni (record company), 298 
Botstein, Leon (conductor), 238 
Boult, Adrian (conductor), 270 
Boyer, Evan (bass), 303 

Brown, Kate (producer), 407 

BT Scottish Ensemble, 296 

Bubeck, Daniel (countertenor), 300 
Burchinal, Frederick, 69 


Caballé, Monserrat (soprano), 257 
Caplet, André (conductor), 262 
Cappella Nova, 296 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, 254 
Caron, Rose (soprano), 260 
Caruso, Enrico (tenor), 338 
Chaliapin, Fyodor (bass), 341 
Chandos Records, 408 

Christie, William (conductor), 307 
Choir of London, the, 301 

Choral Arts Cleveland, 301 
Clabassi, Plinio (bass), 277 
Classic FM (radio station), 302 
Coates, John (tenor), 268 

Coghill, Nevill (director), 376 
Cohen, Brad (conductor), 407 
Colaneri, Joseph (conductor), 407 


Cole, Stephen (actor), 303 

Conner, Nadine (mezzo-soprano), 68 
Cooley, Thomas (tenor), 303 
Crespin, Régine (soprano), 255 
Crooks, Richard (tenor), 262 
Cummings, Brian (countertenor), 300 
Currentzis, Teodor (conductor), 121 


Da Camera Singers, 298 

Daltrey, David (singer, band Tales of 
Justine), 393 

Dam, José van (bass), 403 

Damrosch, Leopold (conductor), 266 

Depassio, Jean (bass), 257 

Dermota, Anton (tenor), 292 

Deutsches Symphonie-Orchester Berlin, 
300 

Duncan, Martin (producer), 409 

Duparc, Elizabeth (sorano), 155, 164, 
166 

Durastanti, Margherita (soprano), 144 

Dyck, Ernest Van (tenor), 262 


Edition Peters (music publishers), 408 
English Opera Group, 390 

Eubanks, Shannon (actor), 303 
Evans, Geraint (bass), 69 


Flanigan, Lauren (soprano), 407 

Forbes L'Estrange, Joanna (conductor), 
301 

Ford, Simon (bass), 304 

Foster, Muriel (contralto), 269 

Fourestier, Louis (conductor), 257 

Fournilier, Patrick (conductor), 257 

Frasi, Giulia (soprano), 178 

Furtwangler, Wilhelm (conductor), 280 


Galli, Caterina (soprano),171 
Gigout, Eugene (organist), 248 
Glyndebourne Touring Opera, 410 
Gueden, Hilde (soprano), 292 


Hancock, Leonard (director), 376 

Harcour, Eugéne d’ (conductor), 256 

Higley, William (baritone), 268 

Highbury Opera Theatre (HOT), Union 
Chapel, London, 407 

Hillier, Paul (conductor), 295 


Horne, Marilyn (contralto), 68 
Howarth, Elgar (conductor), 410 
Hunt Lieberson, Lorraine, 300 
Hyperion (record company), 301 


Irwin-Brandon, Margaret (conductor), 
298 


Jobin, Raoul (tenor), 313 
Jourdan, Pierre-Marius (tenor), 247 


Keene, Geoffrey (director), 407 
Kessler, Martin, 301 

Kittel, Bruno (conductor), 271 

Koch Schwann (record company), 257 
Krauss, Gabrielle (soprano), 256 
Kubelik, Raphael (conductor), 292 


La Maitrise de Paris, 300 

Le Brocq, Mark (singer), 70 

Leeds Festival Chorus, 283 

Lehmann, Lotte (soprano), 353 

Littleton (music publishers), 261 

Lloyd, Edward (tenor), 338 

Londinium Aldeburgh Young 
Musicians, 301 

London Sinfonietta, 410 

London Symphony Orchestra, 283 

London Voices, 302 

Lowe, Thomas (singer), 171 

Lyadov, Konstantin (conductor), 339 


McCormack, John (tenor), 313 
Malaniuk, Ira (contralto), 292 
Markhoff, Franz (singer), 353 

Meillet, Auguste (bass), 257 
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Mitropoulos, Dmitri (conductor), 292 
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Nervil, Lydia (soprano), 257 
Nicholls, Agnes (soprano), 268 
Noble, Dennis (baritone), 283 

Noble, John (baritone), 376 

Noté, Jean (baritone), 257 

Novello (music publishers), 232, 264, 
265 


O'Connor, Kelly (mezzo-soprano), 303 
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Opera Vivente, Baltimore, 408 
Osmond, Donny (singer), 393 


Paalen, Bella (singer), 353 

Parry, Ben (conductor), 301 
Parry, David (conductor), 407 
Pears, Peter (tenor), 390 
Peregrinus, Tony (conductor), 301 
Perry, Malcolm (vocalist), 393 
Piantini, Carlos (conductor), 298 
Pippo (castrato), 144 

Prandelli, Giacinto (singer), 277 
Presnell, Harvey (singer), 68 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 280 


Radinger, Louise (director), 407 
RCA Victor (record company), 262 
Reeves, Sims (tenor), 252, 253 
Reinhold, Heinrich Theodore (bass), 
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Richter, Hans (conductor), 264 
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Rossi-Lameni, Nicolai (bass), 385 
Royal College of Music Choir, 280 


Santley, Charles (baritone), 252, 253 
Sargent, Malcolm (conductor), 283 
Sariotti, Mikhail (bass), 339 
Saunders, Terry (vocalist), 393 
Savage, William (singer), 156 
Schonenberg (music publishers), 336 
Stroman, Scott (conductor), 407 
Sellers, Peter (stage director), 300 
Schade, Michael (tenor), 313 
Scott Russel, Rachel (soprano), 252 
Sharoyev, Anton (conductor), 345 
Shaw, Mary (contralto), 235 
Shchetynsky, Alexander, (musician), 
121 
Shramek (conductor), 339 
Sills, Beverley (soprano), 406 
Simoneau, Leopold (tenor), 313 
Singverein der Musikfreunde Wien, 292 
Slezak, Leo (tenor), 338 
Spano, Robert (conductor), 303 
Staudigl, Joseph (bass), 241 
Steve Reich Ensemble, 403 
Storace, Nancy (soprano), 215 
Straube, Karl (conductor), 280 
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Summerly, Jeremy (conductor), 301 


Taskin, Emile-Alexandre (baritone), 262 

Tauber, Richard (tenor), 313, 353 

Tavener, Alan (conductor), 296 

Tertis, Lionel (violist), 280 

Theatre of Voices (vocal ensemble), 302 

Tibbett, Lawrence (baritone), 262 

Tietjens, Therese (soprano), 252, 253 

Tiffin Boys’ Choir, 301 

Thill, Georges (tenor), 313 

Trebelli (-Bettini), Zelia (contralto), 252, 
253 

Tucker, Richard (tenor), 313 

Turner Robinson, Anne (soprano), 156 


Universal Editions (music publishers), 
368 
Uppman, Theodor (singer), 68 


Upshaw, Dawn (soprano), 300 
Velis, Andrea (bass), 390 
Vic-Wells Ballet, 372 


Walker, David (counter tenor), 407 
Waltz, Gustavus (singer), 156 
Weingartner, Felix (conductor), 314 
Welsh National Opera, 70 

Widdop, Walter (tenor), 338 
Wiedemann, Hermann (singer), 353 
Wild, Harrison M. (conductor), 266 
Wiener Philharmoniker, 292 
White, Willard (bass), 300 

Wood, Henry (conductor), 260 
Wunderlich, Fritz (tenor), 292 


Young, Esther (contralto), 166 


zur-Miihlen, Raimund von (tenor), 345 
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Duni, Egidio Romualdo (1709-1775), 
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Durante, Francesco (1684-1755), 45, 76, 
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Duvivier, A.D., 35 
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Fago, Francesco Nicola (1677-1745), 33 
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Ferrandini, G., 54 
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Fornasari, A. (1699-1773), 32 
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26, 27, 29, 79, 97, 98 

Franck, César (1822-1890), 15, 18, 27, 
28, 30, 38, 72, 73, 84, 89, 259, 471 
(bib.) 

Franck, J.W. (1641-1688), 41, 61 

Freschi, Giovanni Domenico (1640- 
1690), 55, 57, 64 

Frezza, G., 55 

Fuss, J.E. (1777-1819), 59 


Gabrielli, N., 56 

Gagliano, Marco da (1575-1642), 57, 58, 
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Galli, A.M. (1845), 41 

Galuppi, Baldassare (1706-1785), 35, 
36, 37, 54, 55, 58, 90, 94 

Gasparini, Francesco (1668-1727), 43, 98 
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Gaul, Alfred Robert (1837-1913), 33, 38, 
90 

Generali, Pietro (1773-1832), 36, 37 

Gesualdo, Carlo (c.1560-1615), 45 

Gille, J.E., 29 
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110, 248, 255, 265, 337-338, 469 
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NT 
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285, 291. 304, 311, 464-466 (bib.) 
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51, 237-238, 468 (bib.) 
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1814), 30 
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22, 39, 40, 47, 48, 58, 63, 86, 99, 
213, 272-277, 279, 294, 298, 383, 
475 (bib.) 

Horsley, Charles Edward (1822-1876), 
31, 36, 40 

Hummel, Johann Nepomuk (1778-1837), 
33, 224-225 


Insanguine, G. (1744-1796), 41 
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10. Register of Works 


The Old Testament 


Abel (Arne, Thomas Augustine) 

Abels Tod (Rolle, Johann Heinrich) 

Abimelech (Arnold, Samuel) 

Abramo (Torri, Pietro) 

Abramo, il tuo semblante (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Abramo ed Isacco (Mysliveczek, Joseph) 

Abraham (Molique, Wilhelm Bernhard) 

Abraham (Mangold, Karl Ludwig 
Armand) 

Abraham auf Moria (Danzi, Franz) 

Abraham (Gille, J.E.) 

Abraham (Seyfried, I.X. von) 

Absalon (Campisiano, Achille) 

Absalon (Stehle, G.E.) 

Absalonis Rebellio (Cola, Gregorio) 

Adam und Eva, oder Der erschaffene, 
gefallene and wieder aufgeichtete 
Mensch (Theile, Johann) 

Adam's Lament (Adamov plach) (Part, 
Arvo) 

Agar et Ismaele esiliati (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Alexander Balus (Handel, George 
Frideric) 

L’Ange et Tobie (Deffé, Pierre-Louis) 

L'arche de Noé (Costé, Jules) 

Atalia (Gasparini, Francesco) 

Atalia (Mayr, Johann Simon) 

Athalia (Handel, George Frideric) 

Athalia (Faccioli, G.) 

Athalia (Poissl, J. N.) 

Athalie (Racine, J.) (Vogler, Gossec, 
Boieldieu, Mendelssohn) 


Babylon (Nicholl, Joseph Weston) 
Die Befreyung von Jerusalem 
(Stadler, Maximilian) 
La Belle Ester (Palmieri, F.) 
Belshazzar (Handel, George Frideric) 
Belshazzar’s Feast (Sibelius, Jean) 
Belshazzar’s Feast (Walton, William) 
Betulia liberata (Bernasconi, Andrea) 
La Betulia liberata (Cafaro, Pasquale) 
La Betulia liberata (Gassmann, Florian 
Leopold) 
La Betulia liberata (Jommelli, Niccolo) 


La Betulia liberata (Mozart, Wolfgang 
Amadeus) 

La Betulia liberata (Pugnani, Gaetano) 

La Betulia liberata (Reutter, Georg) 

La Betulia liberata (Holzbauer, Ignaz) 

La Betulia liberata (Kozeluch, Leopold) 

La Betulia liberata (Schuster, Joseph) 

La Betulia liberata (Salieri, Antonio) 

Die Braut Isaaks, Rebekka (Kimmerling, 
R.) 


La caduta di Adamo (De Grandis, 
Vincenzo) 

La Caduta di Gerico (Hasse, Johann 
Adolph) 

Cain, ovvero II primo omicidio 
(Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

The Captivity of Judah (Crotch, 
William) 

Ciro (Albinoni, T.) 

Ciro (Odio e amore) (Ariosti, A.) 

Ciro (Cavalli, P.E.) 

Ciro (Ciampi, F.) 

Ciro (Conti, F.B.) 

Ciro (Capotorti, L.) 

Ciro (Duni, E.R.) 

Ciro (Ferrandini, G.) 

Ciro (Fiodo, V.) 

Ciro in Armenia (Reutter, J.A.K.G.) 

Ciro in Armenia (d’ Agnesi, Maris T.) 

Ciro in Babilonia (Raimondi, P.) 

Ciro in Babilonia (Rossini, G.A.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Albinoni, T.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Araya, F.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Benda, G.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Borghi, G.B.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Brizzio, P.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Caldara, A.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Cocchi, G.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Galuppi, B.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Hasse, J.A.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Jommelli, N.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Leo, L.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Piccinni, N.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Rinaldo di Capua) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Sarti, G.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Scarlatti, A.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Schmidt, J.C.) 

Ciro riconosciuto (Tarchi, A.) 


Index 


Ciro trionfante (Frezza, G.) 

Ciro, vendicatore di se stesso (Teofilo, 
Y.) 

II convito di Baldassare (Albergati- 
Capacelli, Pirro) 

II convito di Baldassare (Buzzi, A.) 

Il convito di Baldassare (Miceli, 
Giorgio) 

La corte de Faraon (Lle6, Vicente) 

The Creation/Die Schépfung (Haydn, 
Joseph) 

Creation/Creator (Theofanidis, 
Christopher) 

La Création du monde (Milhaud, Darius) 
(ballet) 


Daniel: Canticle of the Three Children 

Cantico delle creature 
(Artmiiller,Conrad) 
Il cantico de' tre fanciulli (Hasse, 
Johann Adolph) 

Daniel in der Loewengrube (Baals Sturz) 
(Weigl, J., 1766-1846) 

Daniello (Hasse, J.A.) 

Dario (Alessandri, F.) 

Dario (Ariosti, A., 1660-1733) (with 
Vivaldi) 

Dario (Galuppi, B.) 

Dario (Scarlatti, G.) 

Dario (Schmidt, J.C.) 

Dario in Babilonia (Boretti, G.A.) 

David (Essex, E.C.) 

David (Klein, Bernhard) 

David (Horsley, Charles Edward) 

David (Dahot, C.) 

David (Sutor, W.) 

David, Son of Jesse (Phelps, E.C.) 

David Rex (Pioselli, G.B.) 

David sponsae restitutus (Haym, N.F.) 

David in spelunca Engaddi (Mayr, 
Johann Simon) 

Davidde (Liverati, G.) 

Davidde Penitente (Mozart, Wolfgang 
Amadeus) 

Davide trionfante di Golia (Bertoni, 
Ferdinando) 

Davidis amor in Bethsabeam (Fei, G.B.) 

David's Lament “When David Heard” 
(Tomkins, Thomas) 

David's Lament “When David Heard” 
(Weelkes, Thomas) 

David's Lament “When David Heard” 
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(Whitacre, Eric) 

Debora (Manna, Gennaro) 

Deborah (Handel, George Frideric) 

Debora (Foerster, Josef Bohuslav) 

Debora e Jaele (Pizzetti, Il\debrando) 

Deborah (Duvivier, A.D.) 

Deborah (Millard, H.) 

Debora e Sisara (Guglielmi, P.A.) 

Deborah und Sisera (Kozeluch, L.A.) 

Le Déluge (Saint-Saéns, Camille) 

The Deluge (Cowen, Frederic Hymen) 

The Deluge (Goehr, Alexander)(cantata) 

II diluvio universale (Donizetti, Gaetano) 

Dio sul Sinai (Chelleri, Fortunato) 

La disfatta di Dario (Cafaro, P.) 

La disfatta di Dario (Masi, Giovanni) 

La disfatta di Dario (Paisiello, G.) 

La disfatta di Dario (Traetta, T.M.F.S.) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme 
(Giordani, G.) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme 
(Guglielmi, Pietro Carlo) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme 
(Rastrelli, Joseph) 

La distruzione di Gerusalemme [also: 
Gerusalemme distrutta] (Zingarelli, 
Niccolé Antonio) 

Der Durchzug durchs Rote Meer 
(Hummel, Johann Nepomuk) 


Ecclsiastes: 

Vanity of Vanities (Bantock, Sir 
Granville) (1913) 

Vier ernste Gesdnge (Eccl. 3:14-22 
and 4:1-3) (Brahms, Johannes) 

Ecclesiaticus: 

Vier ernste Gesdnge (No. 3 uses 
Ecclus 41:1-2) (Brahms, 
Johannes) 

Eden (Stanford, Charles Villiers) 

L’Eden (David, Félicien) 

Elijah (Mendelssohn-Bartoldy, Felix) 

Eli (Costa, Michael) 

Eloa (Lefebvre, Charles) (poéme 
lyrique) 

L’errore di Salomone (Veracini, F.M.) 

Esau und Jakob (Wagner-Régeny, 

Rudolph) 

Ester, liberatrice del popolo ebreo 

(Stradella, Alessandro) 

Ester (Gabrielli, N.) 
Ester (? Ottaviani) 
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Ester (Scarlatti, A.) 

Ester (Tarchi, A.) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Graffigna, A.) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Malipiero, F.) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Pacini, G.) 

Ester d’Engaddi (Peri, A.) 

Esther (Handel, George Frideric) 

Esther (Dittersdorf, Karl Ditters von) 

Esther (Manna, Gennaro) 

Esther (Colla, G.) 

Esther (Jester, E.F.) 

Esther (Laurelli, D.) 

Esther (Praeger, H.A.) 

Esther (Weisgall, Hugo) 

Esther, princesse d'Tsraél (Mariotte, 
Antoine) 

Esther Overture (D’ Albert, Eugen) 

Eve (Massenet, Jules) 

The Exodus (Rogers, Bernard) 

Ezechia (Bononcini, Giovanni) 


Der Fall Babylons (Spohr, Louis) 

Il Faraone Sommerso (Fago, Francesco 
Nicola) 

I fatti di Mosé nel deserto (Pasquini, 
Bernardo) 

The Feast of Darius (Smith, John 
Christopher) 

La figlia di Jefte (Miceli, Giorgio) 

La figlia di Jefte (Righetti, G.) 

La figlia di Jefte (Conte Sanpieri) 


Gallia (Gounod, Charles) (Lamentations, 
cantata) 

Il Gedeone (Porpora, Nicola Antonio) 

Gedeon in Harad (Cola, Gregorio) 
Gerusalemme convertita (Caldara, 
Antonio) 

Das Gesetz des alten Bundes 
(Neukomm, Sigismund) 

Gideon (Horsley, Charles Edward) 

Gideon (Smith, John Christopher; arr. of 
Handel) 

Gioa, re di Giuda (Wagenseil, G.C.) 

Gioas re di Giuda (Caldara, Antonio) 

Gioas re di Giuda (Manna, Gennaro) 

Gioas salvato (Mayr, Johann Simon) 

Giona (Bassani, Giovanni Battista) 

Gionata [Jonah](Caldara, Antonio) 

Gionata Maccabeo (Guglielmi, P.) 

Gioseffo che interpreta i sogni (Caldara, 
Antonio) 

Il Gioseffo (Conti, Francesco 


Bartolomeo) 

II Giosué (Bononcini, Giovanni) 

Giuditta [Judith](Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Giuditta (Cimarosa, Domenico) 

Giuditta (Draghi, Antonio) 

Giuditta (Freschi, Giovanni Domenico) 

La Giuditta (Almeida, Francisco 
Antonio de) 

La Giuditta (Badia, Carlo) 

La Giuditta (Cazzati, Maurizio) 

La Giuditta (Draghi, Antonio) 

La Giuditta (Lotti, Antonio) 

La Giuditta (Magnelli, Giuseppe) 

La Giuditta (Marcello, Benedetto) 

La Giuditta (Porsile, Giuseppe) 

La Giuditta (Ziani, Marc' Antonio) 

Giuditta (Cimarosa, D.) 

Giuditta (Cimini, R.) 

Giuditta (Falchi, S.) 

La Giuditta (Gagliano, Marco da) 

Giuditta (Levi, S.) 

Giuditta (Miceli, Giuseppe ) 

Giuditta (Peri, Achille) 

Giuditta (Raimondi, P.) 

Giuditta (Righi, E.) 

Giuditta (Sarri, E.) 

Giuditta (Silveri, D.) 

II giudizio di Salomone (Ziani, M.A.) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Duni, Egidio 
Romualdo) 

Giuseppe (Sanchez-Gabafiach, F. de) 

Giuseppe figlio di Giacobbe (Rossi, 
Luigi) 

Giuseppe giusto (Raimondi, P.) (triple 
opera, with Putifar and Giacobbe) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Cocchi, G.) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Fornasari, A.) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Hasse, J. A.) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Porsile, G.) 

Giuseppe riconosciuto (Terradellas, 
Domingo) 

Gott und die Natur (Meyerbeer, 
Giacomo) 


Hagar (Ouseley, Frederick Arthur Gore) 

Hannah (Worgan, John) 

Hezekiah (Armes, Philip) 

Hiob [Job] (Chiaromonte, Francesco) 

Hiob (Loewe, Carl) (oratorio) 

Holofernes (Rezniéek, N.) 

Humanita e Lucifero (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 


L’incoronazione di Dario (Aldovrandini, 
G.A.V.) 

L’incoronazione di Dario (Freschi, 
G.D.) 

L’incoronazione di Dario (Perti, G.A.) 

L’incoronazione di Dario (Vivaldi, A.) 

Ioaz [Goas] (Marcello, Benedetto) 

Isacco (Santos, L.X.) 

lacob a Labano fugiens (Mayr, Johann 
Simon) 

Isacco figura del Redentore (Bonno, 
Giuseppe) 

Isacco figura del Redentore (Jommelli, 
Niccolo) 

Isacco, figura del Redentore (Himmel, 
Friedrich Heinrich) 

Isacco figura del Redentore 
(Myslivecek, Josef) 

Israel in Egypt (Handel, George 
Frideric) 

Israel in der Wiiste (Mangold, Karl 
Ludwig Armand) 

Israel in the Wilderness (Gaul, Alfred 
Robert) 

Die Israeliten in der Wiiste (Bach, Carl 
Philipp Emanuel) 

Israels Wanderung (Tuczek, F.) 


Jahel (Galuppi, Baldassare) 

Jepthe (Draghi, Antonio) 

Jefet (Generali, Pietro) 

Jefte (Pollaroli, Carlo Francesco) 

Jefte (Geffe) (Cepeda, Luis) 

Jefte (Pollaroli, C.F.) 

Jephtha (Klein, Bernhard) 

Jephte et Helcana (Galuppi, Baldassare) 

Jephte (Carissimi, Giacomo) 

Jephtha (Handel, George Frideric) 

Jephté (Montéclair, M.-P.) 

Jephthas Geliibde (Meyerbeer, G.) 

Jeremiah Symphony (Bernstein, 
Leonard) 

Jesabel (Pollaroli, Carlo Francesco) 

Job (Dallapiccola, Luigi) 

Job (Klein, Bernhard) 

Job (Parry, Charles Hubert Hastings) 

Job, a Masque for Dancing (Vaughan 
Williams, Ralph) 

Jonas (Carissimi, Giacomo) 

Joseph and His Brethren (Handel, 
George Frideric) 

Joseph (Horsley, Charles Edward) 


Index 
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Joseph (Macfarren, George Alexander) 

Joseph and the Amazing Technicolour 
Dreamcoat (Lloyd Webber, 
Andrew) 

Josephslegende (Strauss, Richard) 

Joshua (Handel, George Frideric) 

Judicium Salomonis (Carissimi, 
Giacomo) 

Judas Maccabaeus (Handel, George 
Frideric) 

Judith (Arne, Thomas Augustine) 

Judith (Galuppi, Baldassare) 

Judith (Honegger, Arthur) 

Judith (Lefebvre, Charles Edouard) 

Judith (Parry, Charles Hubert Hastings) 

Judith (Smith, John Christopher) 

Judith (Chadwick, George W.) 

Judith (Chishko, Oles' Semyonovich) 

Judith (Doppler, A.F.) 

Judith (Ettinger, Max) 

Judith (Goetze, K.) 

Judith (Gnecchi, Vittorio) 

Judith (Goossens, Eugene) 

Judith (Hebenstreit, M.) 

Judith (Matthus, Siegfried) 

Judith (Moss, A.C.) 

Judith (Naumann, E.) 

Judith (Opitz, M.) 

Judith (Réder, Martin) 

Judith (Serov, A.N.) 

Judith und Holofernes (Kozeluch, 
Leopold) 

Judith, oder Die Belagerung von 
Bethulien (Fuss, J.E.) 

Juditha Triumphans, devicta Holofernis 
barbarie (Vivaldi, Antonio) 

Le Jugement de Salomon [Midas] 
(Grétry, A.E.M.) 


Kain (D’ Albert, Eugen) 

Kain und Abel; oder der verzweifelnde 
Brudermérder (Fértsch, Johann 
Philipp) 

Kain und Abel (Weingartner, Paul Felix) 

King David (Macfarren, George 
Alexander) 

King Saul (Parry, Charles Hubert 
Hastings) 

K6nig Salomo (Meinardus, Ludwig 
Siegfried) 

Die Kénige in Israel (Ries, Ferdinand) 
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Lamentationes (Durante, Francesco) 

Lamentationes (Palestrina, Giovanni 
Pierluigi da) 

Lamentationes (Richter, Franz Xaver) 

Lamentationes Hieremiae (5 vols) 
(Lassus, Roland de) 

Lamentations (Tallis, Thomas) 

Lamentations (White, Robert) 

Lamentatio leremiae Prophetae 
(Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Lamentations Symphony (No. 26 in D 
minor) (Haydn, Franz Joseph) 

La liberatrice del popolo giudaico nella 
Persia (Dittersdorf, Carl Ditters 
von) 

Die liebreiche Esther (Strungk,Nicolaus 
A.) 


Die Maccabdische Mutter (Franck, J.W.) 

Les Macabées (Rubinstein, Anton) 

Die Makkabeer (Beyer, R.) 

Die Makkabder, oder Salmonea und ihre 
Sdhne (Seyfried, IF. von) 

The Maccabees (Gnessin, Mikhail 
Fabianovich) 

La madre dei Maccabei (Ariosti, Attilio) 

Manasse (Hegar, Friedrich) 

Mehala, die Tochter Jephthas (Rolle, 
J.H.) 

Michal und David, oder Die wol und 
bestdndig liebende Michal (Franck, 
J.W.) 

Midrash Esther Symphony (Meyerowitz, 
Jan) 

Miriam (Klughardt, August) 

Mirjams Siegesgesang (Schubert, Franz 
Peter) 

La Mort d’Adam et son Apothéose 
(Lesueur, Jean-Francois) 

La morte d'Abel (Caldara, Antonio) 

La Morte d'Abel (Leo, Leonardo) 

La mort d’Abel (Kreutzer, Rodolphe) 

La morte di Abele (Avondana, P.A.) 

La morte di Abele (Gatti, G.) 

La morte di Abele (Giordani, Giuseppe) 

La morte di Abele (Guglielmi, Pietro 
Alessandro) 

La morte di Abele (Kozeluch, Johann 
Anton) 

La morte di Abele (Morlacchi, 
Francesco) 

La morte di Abele (Naumann, Johann 


Gottlieb) 

La morte di Abele (Piccinni, Niccolo) 

La morte di Abele (Rungenhagen, Karl 
Friedrich) 

La morte di Abele (Seydelmann, Franz) 

La morte di Oloferne (Guglielmi, P.A.) 

Moise sur le Nil (Bourges, Maurice) 

Moise au Sinai (David, Félicien) 

Mose (Orefice, G.) 

Mosé (Perosi, Lorenzo) 

Mosé al Sinai (Raimondi, P.) 

Mosé in Egitto (Rossini, Gioacchino) 

II Mosé legato di Dio (Colonna, 
Giovanni Paolo) 

Mosé preservato (Conti, F.B.) 

Moses (Lange Jr., Samuel de) 

Moses (Bruch, Max) 

Moses (Rubinstein, Anton) 

Moses (Skoryk, Myroslav) 

Moses (Siissmayr, Franz Xaver) 

Moses (Uber, F.C.H.) 

Moses in AEgypten (Tuczek, F.) 

Moses infantulus (Pioselli, G.B.) 

Moses, oder Die Israeliten in der Wiiste 
(Seyfried, Ignaz Xaver von) 

Moses op den Nijl (Wambach, Emile) 

Moses’ Tod (Tuczek, F.) 

Mount Sinai (Neukomm, Sigismund) 

Moyses Deus Pharaonis (Vivaldi, 
Antonio) 


Naaman (Costa, Michael) 

Naboth’s Vineyard (Goehr, Alexander) 

Nabuco (Villebichot, A.) 

Nabuco (Debillement, Jean-Jacques- 
Joseph) 

Nabucco (Verdi, G.) 

Nabucodnosor (Ariosti, A.) 

Il nascimento di Mosé (De 
Grandis, Vincenzo) 

Nebuchadnezzar (Dyson, George) 

Nebukadnezar (Keiser, R.) 

Noah (Seyfried, Ignaz Xaver von) 

Noah’s Flood, or the Destruction of the 
World (Eccleston, Edward) 

Noé (Halévy, Fromental) 


L'obbedienza di Gionata (Bertoni, 
Ferdinando) 

Ofiara Abrama (Elsner, Joseph) 

L'ombra di Samuele (Aloysi, G.) 


Index 


Palestine (Crotch, William) 

Le paradis perdu (Dubois, Théodore) 

La Prise de Jéricho (Kalkbrenner, 
Friedrich WIlhem Michael) 

La Prise de Jéricho (Piccinni, Louis- 
Alexandre) 

The Promised Land (Saint-Saéns, 
Camille) 

La profezia d'Eliseo nell'assedio di 
Samaria (Ariosti, Attilio) 

La profezia d'Eliseo nell'assedio di 
Samaria (Colonna, Giovanni Paolo) 

Le profezie evangeliche di Isaia 
(Caldara, Antonio) 

I Proverbj di Salomone, tradotti dal testo 
originale dal cavaliere G. Bernardo 
De-Rossi (Rossi, Salomone) 

Psalms: 

Beatus vir (Psalm 112) (Vivaldi, 
Antonio) 

Beatus vir (Gorecki, Henryk) 

The Chichester Psalms (Bernstein, 
Leonard) 

Dixit Dominus (Psalm 110) (Bertali, 
Antonio) 

Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110) 
(Handel, George Frideric) 

Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110) 
(Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Dixit Dominus meo (Psalm 110) 
(Vivaldi, Antonio) 

Drei Psalmen (8, 23, 130) (Spohr, Louis) 

Lobgesang (Mendelssohn, Felix) (1840 
(Psalms 33, 40, 56, 96, 107, 116, 
145, 150) 

Miserere (Psalm 51) (Allegri, Gregorio) 

Psalmen Davids deutsch durch 
Cornelium Beckern in 4 Stimmen 
geteilt (Schtitz, Heinrich) 

Psalmi Davidis poenitentiales (Psalms 6, 
32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143) (Lassus, 
Roland de) 

Psalm 149 (Dvorak, Antonin) 

Psalms 23, 27, 51, 55, 56, 120, 121 in Le 
Roi David (Honegger,Arthur) 

Psalms 13, 116, 128, 137 (Liszt, Franz) 

Psalms 30, 100, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
117, 121, 122, 121, 126, 127, 128, 
130, 132, 133, 139, 147 (Mayr, 
Johann Simon) 

Psalms 42, 95, 98, 114, 115 
(Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix) 
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Psalms 1, 12, 23, 25, 124, 130, 91, 98 
(Meyerbeer, Giacomo) 

Psalms 110, 113, 120, 127, 147 
(Vesperis in Festis Beata Mariae 
Vergine) (Monteverdi, Claudio) 

Psalms (18 settings) (Richter, Franz 
Xaver) 

Psalms 110, 113, 122, 127 (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Psalms 23, 92 (Schubert, Franz Peter) 

Psalms 12, 38, 53 (Skoryk, Myroslav) 

Psalms 110, 112, 113, 115, 117, 121, 
127 (Vivaldi, Antonio) 

Psalms 51, 110, 113, 114, 130, 147 
(Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Pseaumes de David (all 150) 
(Sweelinck, Jan Pieterzoon) 

Psalmus Hungaricus (Psalms 55, 114) 
(Kodaly, Zoltan) 

Ten Biblical Songs (Biblické pisne) 
(Dvorak, Antonin) 


Rebecca (Franck, César) (sacred opera) 

Rebecca (Hiller, Ferdinand) 

Rebecca (Levey, William Charles) 

Rebecca (Pisani, B.) 

La reedificazione di Gerusalmme 
(Cimarosa, Domenico) 

La reedificazione di Gerusalmme 
(Zingarelli, Niccolo Antonio) 

La ritirata di Mosé dalla corte d'Egitto e 
suoi sponsali con Sefora (De 
Grandis, Vincenzo) 

Il re Davidde (Galli, A.M.) 

Il ritorno di Jefte, o sia Il voto incauto 
(Mayr, Johann Simon) 

Il ritorno di Tobia (Haydn, Joseph) 

Roi David (Guiraud, Ernest) 

Le Roi David (Honegger, Arthur) 

Le Roi David (Mermet, A.) 

Rubri maris trajectus (Manna, Gennaro) 

Ruth (Cowen, Frederic Hymen) 

Ruth (Franck, César) 

Ruth (Gaul, Alfred Robert) 

Ruth (Schumann, Georg Alfred) 

Ruth (Tolhurst, George) 

Ruth (Berkeley, Lennox) 

Ruth (Ipolitov-Ivanov, M.M.) 

Ruth (Raimondi, P.) 

Ruth and Naomi (Damrosch, Leopold) 

Ruth et Booz (Litolff, Henry Charles) 

Ruth the Gleaner (Butterfield, J.A.) 
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Le Sacrifice d’Abraham (Blangini, 
G.M.M.F.) 

Le Sacrifice d’Abraham (Cambini, G.G.) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Emperor 
Leopold I) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Morlacchi, F.) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Raimondi, P.) 

Il Sacrifizio d’Abramo (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Il sacrifizio di Jefte (Galuppi, 
Baldassare) 

Il sacrificio di Jefte (Mayr, Johann 
Simon) 

Il sacrifizio di Jefte (Guglielmi, P.) 

Il sacrificio di Jefte (Peranda, Marco 
Giuseppe) (lost) 

II sacrifizio di Jefte (Paisiello,G.) 

Salomon (Bencin, P.P.) 

Salomon (Keiser, R.) 

Salamon Enekek Eneke 
(Beischer-Maty6) 

Salomons Urtheil (Quasain, A.) 

Salomons Urtheil (Winter, P.) 

Samson (Handel, George Frideric) 

Samson (Rameau, J.-P.) (lost) 

Samson (Deldevez, E.M.E.) 

Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saens, C.) 

Samson Richter in Israel (Tuczek, F.) 

Samuel (Martucci, Giuseppe) 

Samuele (Mayr, Johann Simon) 

King Saul (Parry, Charles Hubert 
Hastings) 

Saul (Handel, George Frideric) 

Saul (Hiller, Ferdinand) 

Saul (Kalkbrenner, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Michael) 

Saul (Coccon, N.) 

Saul (Leavitt, B.E.) 

Saul (Speranza, G.A.) 

Saul (Vaccai, N.) 

Saul Konig in Israel (Seyfried, I.X. von) 

Saul og David (Nielsen, C.) 

Saulle (Buzzi, A.) 

Saulle (Canneti, F.) 

Saulle (Colla, V.) 

Saulle (Ucelli, Carolina) 

Saulle (Andreozzi, Gaetano) 

La sconfitta di Dario (Giordani, G.) 

Sedecia, re di Gerusalemma [Zedekiah] 
(Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Sedecia [also: La distruzione di 
Gerusalemme] (Guglielmi, Pietro 


Carlo) 

Il Serpente di Bronzo (Zelenka, Jan 

Dismas) 

Serpentes ignei in deserto (Hasse, 

Johann Adolph) 

Die Schuldigkeit des ersten Gebots 

(Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus) 

Sisara (Mayr, Johann Simon) 
Solomon (Handel, George Frideric) 
Song of Songs: 

Canticum canticorum (Lassus, 
Roland de) 

Canticum canticorum (Palestrina, 
Pierluigi da) 

Flos campi (Vaughan Williams, 
Ralph) (choral suite with viola 
solo) 

The Rose of Sharon (Mackenzie, 
Alexander Campbell) 

Sulamith (Rubinstein, Anton) 

Der Spruch des Salomon (Ritter, P.) 
Sulamith (Rubinstein, Anton) 

Die Siindflut (Koch, Friedrich Ernst) 
La Susanna (Stradella, Alessandro) 
Susanna (Handel, George Frideric) 
Susanna (Scarlatti, A.) 

Susanna a prophete Daniele vindicata 

(Bencini, P.P.) 

Suzanne (Paladilhe, E.) 
Suzanne au bain (Lafarge, G.) 
Suzanne la chaste (Monpou, H.) 


The Temple (Davies, Henry Walford) 

The Temple of Solomon (Hedges, 
Anthony) 

Tenebrae Responsories for Holy 
Saturday (Gesualdo, Carlo) 

La Terre promise (Massenet, Jules) 

Der Thurm zu Babel (Rubinstein, Anton) 

II Tobia (Myslivecek, Josef) 

Tobia (Tobiae matrimonium) (Mayr, 
Johann Simon) 

Tobias (Feo, Francesco) 

Tobias and the Angel (Dove, Jonathan) 
(community opera) 

Tobie (Le retour de Tobie/Tobias) 
(Gounod, Charles) 

Tobit (Smith, John Christopher, arr. 
music by Handel) 

La Tour de Babel (Franck, César) 

Threni, on Lamentations of Jeremiah 
from the Vulgate (Stravinsky, Igor) 


II trionfo di Davide (Cafaro, Pasquale) 

II trionfo di David (Zingarelli, Niccolo 
Antonio) 

II trionfo di Davidde (Lima, I.F.) 

II trionfo di Davidde (Rispoli, S.) 

II trionfo di Davidde, ossia La mote di 
Golia (Vallaperti, G.) 

Il trionfo di Gedeone (Pavesi, Stefano) 


Das Urteil des Salomonis (Titov, A.N.) 


Das verlorene Paradies (Rubinstein, 
Anton) 
Die Verstérung Jerusa’em [sic] 
(Conradi, J.C.) 
First part: Die Eroberung des 
Tempels 
Second part: Die Eroberung der 
Burg Zion 
I voti di Davidde (Insanguine, G.) 
Il voto di Jefte (Generali, P.) 
Il voto di Jefte (Mazza, G.) 
Il voto di Jefte (Vallaperti, G.) 


The Youth of Abraham (Gnessin, 
Mikhail Fabianovich) 


The Warrior (Rogers, Bernard) (Samson 
and Dalilah) 


Zedekiah See Sedecia 

Zelo animato, ovvero II gran profeta 
Elia (Mancini, Francesco) 

Die Zerstérung Jerusalems (Hiller, 
Ferdinand) 

Die Zestérung von Jerusalem (Loewe, 
Carl) (oratorio) 


The New Testament 
The Nativity 


Abend, Nacht und Morgen (Mr Scrooge) 
(Jan Cikker) 

Amahl and the Night Visitors (Gian 
Carlo Menotti) 


Becoming Santa Claus (Mark Adamo) 

Bethlehem (Mackenzie, Alexander 
Campbell) 

A Boy was Born (Choral Variations on 
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Old Carols) (Britten, Benjamin) 
The Business of Good Government 
(Marshall, Yale) 


Les Cadeaux de Noél (Xavier Leroux) 
Cantata pastorale per la nascita di 

Nostro Signore (Scarlatti, 

Alessandro) 

Cantata per la Notte del Santissimo 
Natale (Stradella, Alessandro) 
Il canto di Natale (Lino Liviabella) 
La cena de nochebuena o A caza del 

gordo (Rafael Calleja Gomez) 
A Ceremony of Carols (Britten, 

Benjamin) 

Ceské jeslicky (A Czech Nativity Scene) 

(Jaroslav Kricka) 

Cherevichki (The Tsarina's Slippers) 

(Tchaikovsky, Pyotr Ilyich) 

A Child is Born (Herrmann, Bernard) 
Das Christ-Elflein (Pfitzner, Hans) 
Christmas (Somervell, Arthur) 
Christmas Cantata (Honegger, Arthur) 
A Christmas Carol (1) (Herrman, 

Bernard) 

A Christmas Carol (2) (Coleman, 

Edwin) 

A Christmas Carol (3) (Sandow, Greg) 

A Christmas Carol (4) (Norman Kay) 

A Christmas Carol (5) (Musgrave, Thea) 

A Christmas Carol (6) (Bell, Iain) 

Christmas Eve (Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Nikolai) 

A Christmas Miracle (Fax, Mark) 

The Christmas Rose (Bridge, Frank) 

A Christmas Tale (Everest Freer, 

Eleanor) 

The Christmas Tale (Dibdin, Charles) 
Christmas Trilogy (La Montaine, John) 

(three pageant operas: 

1. Novellis, Novellis; 2. The 
Shephardes  Playe; 3. Erode 
the Greate) 

Christus (Draeseke, Felix) (choral 
trilogy) 

(Prelude: Die Geburt des Herrn; 1. 
Christi Weihe; 2. Christus der 
Prophet; 3. Tod und Sieg des 
Herrn) 

Christus (Liszt, Franz) 
Christus (Kiel, Friedrich) 
Christus (Mendelssohn, Felix) (post. 
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frag.) 

Christus (Rubinstein, Anton) 

Christus, der Auferstandene (Schreck, 
Gustav) 

The Coming of Christ (Holst, Gustave) 

Czech Christmas Mass (‘Hail Master’) 
(Ryba, Jakub Jan) (Mass cantata) 


A Dream of Christmas (Holst, Gustave) 
Dialogus von der Geburt Christi (Keiser, 
Reinhard) 


L’Enfance du Christ (Berlioz, Hector) 

Les Enfants a Bethléem (Pierné Gabriel) 

“Es ist ein Ros’ entsprungen” 
(Praetorius, Michael) (carol) 


Fantasia on Christmas Carols (Vaughan 
Williams, Ralph) 

Die Freude der Hirten tiber die Geburt 
Jesu (Homilius, Gottfried August) 

“Fréhlich soll mein Herze springen” 
(Criiger, Johann) (chorale) 

The First Christmas (Antill, John Henry) 

Fiirchtet euch nicht! (Bernhard, 
Christoph) 


Die Geburt Christi (von Herzogenberg, 
Heinrich) 

Die Geburt Christi (Theile, Johann) 

II genere umano consolato (Quirino 
Colombani) 

Gift of the Magi (Conte, David) 

God Bless Us, Every One! (Pasatieri, 
Thomas) 

II gran natale di Christo salvator nostro 
(da Gagliano, Giovanni Battista & 
Peri, Jacopo) 

The Greenfield Christmas Tree (Moore, 
Douglas) 

Grofstadt Weihnacht (Egk, Werner) 


Heérode (Chaumet, William) 

Herodes von Bethlehem (Wagner, K.J.) 

Historia der freudenreichen Geburt Jesu 
Christi (Schiitz, Heinrich) 

Hodie—Christmas Cantata (Vaughan 
Williams, Ralph) 

Holy Boy (Palmer, David) 

Idille sur la naissance de Jésus-Christ 
(Désaugiers, Marc-Antoine) 

In dulci jubilo (motet) 


(Praetorius,Michael) 
In Knecht Ruprechts Werkstatt (Kienzl, 
Wilhelm) 


Jeslicky svatého Frantiska (Helebrand, 
Pavel) 


Das lange Weihnachtsmahl (Hindemith, 
Paul); In English: The Long 
Christmas Dinner 

Lutheranische Messe zum 
Weihnachtsmorgen (Praetorius, 
Michael) 


The Magi (La Montaine, John) 

Magyar kardcsony (Hungarian 
Christmas) (Adam, Jeno) 

Messiah (Handel, George Frideric) 

II miracolo del mago (Freschi, Giovanni 
Domenico) 

Musikalische Andacht am Heiligen 
Christ-Abende 
(Weihnachtsoratorium) (Gebel, 
Georg) 


II Natale (Arturo Cadore) 

II Natale del Redentore (Perosi, 
Lorenzo) 

Il natale di Gest (Franco Vittadini) 

La nativité (Gossec, Frangois-Joseph) 

La nativité (Maréchal, Henri-Charles) 

La Nativité du Seigneur (Messiaen, 
Olivier) (organ) 

The Nativity (Stewart, Humphrey John) 

The Nativity According to St. Luke 
(Thompson, Randall) 

EI Nifio (Adams, John) (opera-oratorio) 

Noél (Frédéric Alfred d'Erlanger) 

Noél ou Le mysteére de la nativité (Vidal, 
Paul) 

La nuit de Noél, ou L'anniversaire 
(Reber, Henri) 


“O Jesulein siiss” (carol) (Scheidt, 
Samuel) 

On Christmas Night (Butterworth, 
George Sainton Kaye) 

Oratorio de Noél (Saint-Saéns, Camille) 

Oratorio pour la naissance de l'enfant 
Jesus (Lochon, Jacques-Frang¢ois) 


La pastorale de Noél (Hahn, Reynaldo) 


El pavo de Navidad (Barbieri, Francisco 
Asenjo) 

Per la festivita del Santo Natale 
(Costanzi, Giovanni Battista) 

Per la notte del Santissimo Natale 
(Cesarini, Carlo Francesco) 


Silent Night (Puts, Kevin) 

Der Stern von Bethlehem (Kiel, 
Friedrich) 

“Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht“ (Carol) 
(Gruber, Franz Xaver) 

La strage degli innocenti (Perosi, 
Lorenzo) 


There Was a Child (Dove, Jonathan) 
El turron de Nochebuena (Oudrid, 
Cristobal) 


Uns ist ein Kind geboren (? Krieger) 


Vakula the Smith (Tchaikovsky, Pyotr 
Ilyich) 

Vesperae pro festo Santissimae 
Innocentium (Haydn, Michael) 


Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme 
(Buxtehude,Dietrich/Diderik) 

Weihnacht (also Weihnacht 1929) (Egk, 
Werner) 

Die Weihnacht (Gentili, Alberto) 

Die Weihnacht auf dem Lande (Schenk, 
Johann Baptist) 

Weihnachts-Cantaten (Graupner, 
Christoph) 

Weihnachts-Cantate (Gast, Friedrich 
Moritz) 

Weihnachts-Kantate (Lyra, Justus 
Wilhelm) 

Ein Weihnachtsmdrchenspiel (zu 
Eulenburg, Sigwart) 

Ein Weihnachtsmysterium (Wolfrum, 
Philipp) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium (Bach, Johann 
Sebastian) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium (Eybler, Joseph) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium (Graun, Karl 
Heinrich) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium (Miiller, 
Heinrich Fidelis) 

Weihnachts-Oratorium (Stélzel, 
Gottfried Heinrich) (10-cantata 
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cycle) 
Weihnachtsoratorium (Wermann, 
Friedrich Oskar) 


...Y manana Navidad (Sastre, Manuel 
Villacafias) 
Yolka (Rebikov, Vladimir) 


The Blessed Virgin Mary 


“Ave generosa’, ‘O viridissima virga’ 
(sequences) (Hildegard of Bingen) 

Cantica Beatae Virginis (Magnificat) 
(Lobo, Duarte) 

Cantigas de Santa Maria (King Alfonso 
X ‘El Sabio’) 

La concettione della beata Vergina 
(Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

L’Enfance de Christ (Berlioz, Hector) 


Il giardino di rose: La Santissima 
Vergine del Rosario (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Die heilige Elisabeth (Miiller, Henrich 
Fidelis) 

Hymn to the Virgin (Britten, Benjamin) 

Maria (Ryelandt, Joseph-Victor-Marie) 

Maria (Marja) (Melcer, H.) 

Maria (Manent, F.) 

Maria (Marti, M.) 

Maria (Morpurgo, Irene) 

Maria (Statowski, R.) 

Maria (Szabados, B., with Szendy and 
Beri) 

Maria adolescente dans le temple de 
Jerusalem (Limnander de 
Nieuwenhove, A.M.G.) 

Maria al Golgota (Sonzogno, A.) 

La morte di San Giuseppe (Pergolesi, 
Giovanni Battista) 

La nascita di Maria Vergine (Paisiello, 
Giovanni) 

Die Rosenkranz Sonaten (Biber, 
Heinrich Ignaz Franz von) 

Santa Maria (Hammerstein, G.) 

Il transito di S. Giuseppe (Colonna, 
Giovanni Paolo) 

Vespro della Beata Vergine 
(Monteverdi, Claudio) 

La vierge (Massenet, Jules) 
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The Life of Jesus 


L’Enfance du Christ (Berlioz, Hector- 
Louis)) 

La Fuga in Egitto (Zingarelli, Niccolo 
Antonio) 

Gesi presentato nel tempio (Caldara, 
Antonio) 

Die Kindheit Jesu (Bach, Johann 
Christoph Friedrich) 

Oratorio della Purificazione (Della 
Valle, Pietro) 

Vingt Regards sur l'enfant Jésus 
(Messiaen, Olivier) (piano pieces) 


The Ministry 


The Apostles (Elgar, Edward) 

Les Béatitudes (Franck, César) 

The Beatitudes (Bliss, Sir Arthur) 

The Beatitudes (Goodall, Howard) 

The Daughter of Jairus (Stainer, John) 

L'Enfant prodigue (Auber, Daniel- 
Francois-Esprit) 

L'Enfant prodigue (Debussy, Claude) 

Der Evangeliemann (Kienzl, Wilhelm) 

II figliuol prodigo (Ponchielli, Amilcare) 

La fille de Jaire (Grandval, Clémence 
de) 

Five Sayings of Jesus (Davies, Henry 
Walford) 

Godspell (Schwartz, Stephen Lawrence) 

Jesus Christ Superstar (Lloyd Webber, 
Andrew) 

Jesus de Nazareth (Morera, Enrique) 

Jésus sur le lac de Tibériade (Gounod, 
Charles) 

The Lamb of God (Gilchrist, William 
Wallace) 

The Light of Life [the Man Born Blind] 
(Elgar, Edward) 

The Light of the World (Sullivan, Arthur) 

Il mare di Tiberiade (Vittadini, Franco) 

Il Nazareno (Gianettini, Giovanni 
Antonio) 

Nazareth (Vittadini, Franco) 

O Padre Nostro (Verdi, Giuseppe) 

Otée na& (Janaéek, Leos) 

Otche nash (Tchaikovsky, Pyotr Ilyich) 

Our Father (from The Kingdom) (Elgar, 
Edward) 

Pater Noster (Cherubini, Luigi) 


Pater Noster (Gounod, Charles) 

Pater Noster (from Christus) (Liszt, 
Franz) 

Pater Noster (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) 

Pater Noster (Nicolai, Otto) 

The Prodigal Son (Prokofiev, Sergei) 

The Prodigal Son (Sullivan, Arthur) 

La tentazione di Gesu (Cordara, Carlo) 

Trasfigurazione di Nostro Signore Gesu 
Cristo (Perosi, Lorenzo) 

La Transfiguration de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ (Messiaen, Oliver) 

Vater Unser in Himmelreich (from the 
Organ Sonata in d minor) 
(Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix) 

Der verlorene Sohn (Eberlin, Johann 
Ernst) 


John the Baptist 


II Batista (Caldara, Antonio) 

La fede sacrilega nella morte del 
Precusor S. Giovanni Battista (Fux, 
Johann Joseph) 

S. Giovanni Battista (Stradella, 
Alessandro) 

The Dance of Salome (Rogers, Bernard) 

Heérodiade (Massenet, Jules) 

Jean le Précurseur (Couture, Guillaume) 

St. John the Baptist (Macfarren, George 
Alexander) 

Salome (Strauss, Richard) 


Mary Magdalene 


Der biiBende Siinder (Haydn, Michael) 

La conversione di Maddalena 
(Bononcini, Giovanni) 

Dialogus inter Magdalenam et Jesum 
(Charpentier, Marc-Antoine) 

La Maddalena (Bertali, Antonio) 

La Maddalena a piedi di Cristo 
(Bononcini, Giovanni) 

Maddalena ai piedi di Cristo (Caldara, 
Antonio) 

Marie-Magdeleine (Massenet, Jules) 

St Mary Madalene (Stainer, John) 

S. Petrus et S. Maria Magdalena (Hasse, 
Johann Adolph) 

II trionfo della gratia (Santa Maria 
Maddalena) (Scarlatti, Alessandro) 
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Lazarus, Mary and Martha 


Die Auferweckung Lazarus (Bach, 
Johann Christoph Friedrich) 

Die Auferweckung des Lazarus (Loewe, 
Carl) 

Lazarus, oder Die Feier der 
Auferstehung (Schubert, Franz) 

The Raising of Lazarus (Rogers, 
Bernard) 

La risurrezione di Lazzaro (Perosi, 
Lorenzo) 

Les saintes Maries de la mer (Paladilhe, 
Emile) 


The Passion, Death and Resurrection 


Christus am Olberge (Beethoven, 
Ludwig van) 

L’Entrata di Cristo in Gerusalemme 
(Perosi, Lorenzo) 

The Garden of Olivet (Bottesini, 
Giovanni) 

Gethsemane (King, Matthew) 

Jerusalem (Pierson, Henry Hugo) 

Lachrime di San Pietro (Sances, 
Giovanni Felice) 

Lagrime di San Pietro, con un motetto 
nel fine (Lassus, Roland de) 

Lamentations (Durante, Francesco) 

Lamentations (Tallis, Thomas) 

Lamentations (White, Robert) 

Lamentation for Wednesday of Holy 
Week (Stradella, Alessandro) 

Lessons for Good Friday (Brito, Estévao 
de) 

Lessons for Maundy Thursday (Lassus, 
Roland de) 

Lessons for Maundy Thursday 
(Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da) 

Die Liebesmesse (Zilcher, Hermann) 

Oratorio Di S. Pietro Piangente (Ziani, 
Pietro Andrea) 

Oratorio per la Settimana Santa (Rossi, 
Luigi) 

Responsoria Pro Hebdomada Sancta 
(Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Tenebrae Responsories (MacMillan, 
James) 
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The Passion 
L’agonia del redentore (Vittadini, 
Franco) 
Bespiegelt euch in Jesu Leiden (Rolle, 
Christian Friedrich) 


Betrachtung der 9. Stunde am Todestage 
Jesu (Telemann, Georg Philipp) 

Der blutschwitzende Jesus (Eberlin, 
Johann Ernst) 

Christi Grablegung (Neukomm, 
Sigismund) 

Christ lag in Todesbanden (Zachow, 
Friedrich Wilhlem) 

Le Cinque Piaghe Di Cristo (Draghi, 
Antonio) 

La crocifissione e la morte di Gesit 
Cristo signor nostro (Stradella, 
Alessandro) 

The Crown of Thorns (Packer, Charles 
Sandys) 

The Crucifixion (Stainer, John) 

La deposizione della croce (Hasse, 
Johann Adolph) 

La deposizione della croce (Richter, 
Franz Xaver) 

La deposizione della croce di Nostro 
Signore (Ristori, Giovanni Alberto) 

Dies Passion unseres Herrn (Miller, 
Heinrich Fidelis) 

Drama Christi (Benoit, Peter) 

Das Feuerkreuz (Bruch, Max) 

Golgotha (Acosta, Paul d') 

Gesi al calvario (Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Gesit sotto il peso della croce (Majo, 
Gian Francesco de) 

Gethsemane und Golgatha (Schneider, 
Friedrich) 

Des Heilands letzte Stunden (Calvary) 
(Spohr, Louis) 

Historia des Leidens Jesu Christi 
(Schiitz, Heinrich) 

Holy Man (Son of Man) (Palmer, David) 

INRI, Oratorium (Artmiiller, Conrad) 

Jesu, deine Passion (Wolf, Ernst 
Wilhelm) 

Jesus Christ Superstar (Lloyd Webber, 
Andrew) 

Johannes-Passion (Bach, J.S.) 

Johannes-Passion (Gebel, Georg) 

Johannes-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) 

The King of the Jews (Glazunov, 
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Alexander) 

Ein Lémmlein geht und trdgt die Schuld 
(Stdlzel, Gottfried Heinrich) 

Die Leiden Jesu (Rolle, Johann 
Heinrich) 

Lukas-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) 

Die Nacht der Leiden Jesu (Schwencke, 
Christian Friedrich Gottlieb) 

Maria dolorata (Vinci, Leonardo) 

Maria og Johannes (Schulz, Johann 
Abraham Peter) 

Markus-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) 

Matthdus-Passion (Bach, J.S.) 

Matthdéius-Passion (Telemann, G.P.) 

Membra Jesu nostri (Buxtehude, 
Dietrich) 

Messiah (Handel, George Frideric) 

Morte e sepoltura di Cristo (Caldara, 
Antonio) 

Oratorio della Passione (Zingarelli, 
Niccolo Antonio) 

Oratorio per la Passione di Nostro 
Signore Gesu Cristo (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Passio Jesu Christi (Fasch, Johann 
Friedrich) 

Passio Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
Secundum Joannem (Victoria, 
Tomas Luis de) 

Passio Secundum Ioannem (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Passio secundum Johannem (Bach, J.S.) 

Passio secundum Marcum (Homilius, 
Gottfried August) 

Die Passion (von Herzogenberg, 
Heinrich) 

The Passion (Rogers, Bernard) 

Passions (four) (Rolle, Johann Heinrich) 

The Passion According to St John /St 
Matthew (Bach, J.S.) 

The Passion of Christ (Somervell, 
Arthur) 

La Passione (Ariosti, Attilio) 

La passione di Gest Cristo (Caldara, 
Antonio) 

La passione di Gest Cristo (Jommelli, 
Niccolo) 

La Passione di Cristo (Perosi, Lorenzo) 
(sacred trilogy) 

(1. La Cena del Signore; 2. 
L’Orazione del monte; 3. La 
Morte del Redentore) 


La passione di Gesu Cristo (Schiirer, 
Johann Georg) 

Passions-Cantaten (Telemann, G.P.) 

Passions-Oratorium (Telemann, G.P.) 

Passions-Oratorium (Woyrsch, Felix 
von) 

Passionsoratorium (Bach, Johann Ernst) 

Pianto della Madonna cantata per alto e 
organo (Sances, Giovanni Felice) 

Saint John Passion (MacMillan, James) 

St John Passion (Passio) (Part, Arvo) 

St Luke Passion (Penderecki, Krzysztof) 

St Luke Passion (MacMillan, James) 

Seliges Erwdgen (Telemann, G.P.) 

Stabat Mater (Various) 

Das Suhnopfer des neuen Bundes 
(Loewe, Carl) 

Symphony of Sorrowful Songs) (Polish: 
Symfonia piesni zatosnych) 
(Gorecki, Henryk) 

Der Tod Jesu (Graun, Karl Heinrich) 

Der Tod Jesu (Telemann, G.P.) 

Tod und Sieg des Herrn (Draeseke, 
Felix) 

Le Tre ore di agonia (Zingarelli, 
Niccolé Antonio) 

Via Crucis (Liszt, Franz) 

Via Crucis (Beischer-Maty6, Tamas) 

Le virttt appié della croce (Hasse, 
Johann Adolph 


The Seven Words from the Cross 


“The Crucifixion” from Jesus Christ 
Superstar (Lloyd Webber, Andrew) 

Jesu syv ord pa korset (The Seven 
Words from the Cross) (Nystedt, 
Knut) 

Passio, sive Septem Verba Christi in 
cruce pendentis (Pfleger, Augustin) 

Sept Chorals-Poémes pour les sept 
Paroles du Christ (Tournemire, 
Charles) 

Les Sept Paroles (Murail, Tristan) 

Les Sept Paroles de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ sur la Croix (Gounod, 
Charles) 

Les Sept Paroles de Notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ (La Tombelle, Fernand 
de) 

Les Sept Paroles du Christ sur la Croix 
(Franck, César) 


Index 


Les sept paroles du Christ (Dubois, 
Théodore) 

Septem ultima verba christi in cruce 
(Fajer, Francisco Javier Garcia) 

Septem verba a Christo in cruce 
moriente prolata (Verbum Christi di 
croce) (Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista) 
(attrib.) 

Septem verba Domini Jesu Christi 
(Lassus, Roland de) 

La sete di Cristo (Pasquini, Bernardo) 

Le sette ultime parole di Nostro Signore 
Gest Cristo (Mercadante, Saverio) 

The Seven Last Words (Allanbrook, 
Douglas) 

The Seven Last Words (Manneke, Daan) 

The Seven Last Words (Ridout, Alan) 

Seven Last Words from the Cross (Carr, 
Paul) 

Seven Last Words from the Cross 
(MacMillan, James) 

Sieben Worte (Gubaidulina, Sofia) 
(instrumental) 

Die sieben letzten Worte Jesu am Kreuz 
(Zechlin, Ruth) 

Die sieben letzten Worte unseres 
Erldsers am Kreuze (Haydn, Joseph) 

(DieWorte des Erlésers am Kreuze) 
(instrumental/string quartet/oratorio) 

Die sieben Worte des Heilands am Kreuz 
(Graupner, Christoph) 

Die sieben Worte Jesu Christi am Kreuz 
(Schtitz, Heinrich) 

Tre ore dell'Agonia (Zingarelli, Niccolé 
Antonio) 

Tre ore dell'Agonia di N.S. Gesit Cristo 
(Giordani, Giuseppe) 

The Veil (Cowen, Frederic Hymen) 


Resurrection and Ascension 


L’Ascension (Messiaen, Olivier) 

Ascension Oratorio (Bach. J.S.) 

Die Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Jesu 
(Bach, Carl Philipp Emanuel) 

Die Auferstehung und Himmelfahrt Jesu 
(Telemann, Georg Philipp) 

Die Auferstehung (Heinze, Gustav 
Adolf) 

Auferstehungs-Historie 
(Scandello,Antonio) 

Cantique de Paques (Honegger, Arthur) 
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Christi Auferstehung (Neukomm, 
Sigismund) 

Christi Himmelfahrt (Neukomm, 
Sigismund) 

Easter Oratorio (Bach, J.S.) 

Die Himmelfahrt Jesu (Lortzing, Albert) 

Historia der fréhlichen und siegreichen 
Auferstehung unsers einigen 
Erlésers und Seligmachers Jesu 
Christi (Schtitz, Heinrich) 

Die Jiinger zu Emaus (Schuback, Jacob) 

Oratorio todesco al sepolcro santo 
(Heinichen, Johann David) 

Oratorio (Vinci, Leonardo) 

Oster-Oratorium (Bach, Johann 
Sebastian) 

I pellegrini al sepolcro di Nostro 
Signore (Hasse, Johann Adolph) 

I pellegrini al sepolcro (Naumann, 
Johann Gottlieb) 

I penitenti al sepolcro del redentore 
(Zelenka, Jan Dismas) 

Resurgam (Hadley, Henry Kimball) 

La resurrezione (Handel, George 
Frideric) 

La risurrezione di Cristo (Perosi, 
Lorenzo) 

The Resurrection (Macfarren, George 
Alexander) 

Les saintes femmes au tombeau du 
Christ (Concone, Giuseppe) 

II Santo Sepolcro (Paér, Ferdinando) 

The Supper at Emmaus (Rogers, 
Bernard) (orchestral work) 

La Vita nella Morte (Draghi, Antonio) 


Penetecost and Mission 


Die Apostel von Philippi (Loewe, Carl) 

Barnabas (Armes, Philip) 

Die Bekehrung des rémischen 
Hauptmanns Cornelius (Telemann, 
GP.) 

‘Columba aspexit’, ‘O ignis spiritus’ 
(sequences) (Hildegard of Bingen) 

De tranen Petri ende Pauli (Padbrué, 
Cornelis Thymanszoon) 

Der Fall Jerusalems (Blumner, Martin) 

Jerusalem (Pierson, Henry Hugh) 

Jerusalems Zerstérung durch Titus 
(Naumann, Eduard) 

The Kingdom (Elgar, Edward) 
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Paulus (Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix) 

Pentecost Oratorio (Stélzel, Gottfried 
Heinrich) (6 cantatas) 

Le Reniemant de Saint-Pierre 
(Charpentier, Marc-Antoine) 

St Peter (Paine, John Knowles) 

St Peter (Benedict, Julius) 

Hymn to St Peter (Britten, Benjamin) 

St John (Parker, James Cutler Dunn) 

St John the Evangelist (Armes, Philip) 

St Paul’s Voyage to Melita (Dyson, 
George) 

Der Tag der Pfingsten (Bartmuss, 
Richard) 

Die Zerstérung Jerusalems (Klughardt, 
August) 


Revelations and Last Judgement 


Apocalypse (Goossens, Eugene) 

Apocalipsis de Neustro Senor Jesu 
Cristo (Otero, Alfredo Nicolas) 

Das Buch mit sieben Siegeln (Schmidt, 
Franz) 

Christus Rex (Ryelandt, Joseph-Victor- 
Marie) 

Christ in the Universe (Davies, Henry 
Walford) 

Extremum Dei judicium (Charpentier, 

Welt-Ende, Gericht, Neue Welt (Raff, 
Joachim) 

Das Weltgericht (Schneider, Friedrich) 


Life in Christ 


Cantatas (Nos. 1-224) (Bach, Johann 
Sebastian) 

Cantatas and motets for the Church Year 
(Stélzl, Gottfried Heinrich) 

Church Music (Sundays and Feastdays 
of the Lutheran Liturgical Year) 
(Homilius, Gottfried August) 

Church services for the entire Lutheran 
Liturgical Year (Rolle, Johann 
Heinrich) 

Die Festzeiten (The Feast Days) (Loewe, 
Carl) 

L'humanita redenta (Draghi, Antonio) 

‘O Ecclesia’ (sequence) (Hildegard of 
Bingen) 

Rédemption (Franck, César) 

Redemption (Smith, John Christopher) 


Marc-Antoine) 

Gott und die Natur (Meyerbeer, 
Giacomo) 

Heaven’s Gate (Davies, Henry Walford) 

High Heaven's King (Davies, Henry 
Walford) 

The Holy City (Gaul, Alfred Robert) 

Hora Novissima (Parker, Horatio) 

Le Jugement de Dieu (Maréchal, Henri- 
Charles) 

Le Jugement dernier (Duprez, 
Gilbert-Louis) 

Die letzten Dinge (The Last Judgement) 
(Spohr, Louis) 

Men and Angels (Davies, Henry 
Walford) 

Mundi salus (Galuppi, Baldassare) 

“O Jerusalem’ (sequence) (Hildegard of 
Bingen) 

Quatuor pour la fin du temps (Messiaen, 
Olivier) 

Sancta Civitas (The Heavenly City) 
(Vaughan Williams, Ralph) 

Der Tag des Gerichts (Telemann, Georg 
Philipp) 

Das tausendjdhriges Reich (Fuchs, 
Albert) 

Woman of the Apocalypse (MacMillan, 
James) 

La rédemption (Gounod, Charles) 
(trilogy) 

Romanian Winter Oratorio (Nichifor, 
Serban) 

Septem Sacramenta (Liszt, Franz) 

Das Stihnopfer des neuen Bundes 
(Loewe, Carl) 

Vier ernste Gesdnge (No. 4) (Brahms, 
Johannes) 


Sacraments 


Ave verum corpus (Mozart, W.A.) 
(motet) 

Ave verum corpus (Fauré, Gabriel) 
(offertory) 

Cantique de Jean Racine (Fauré, 
Gabriel) 

Cantique tiré de l’imitation de Jésus 
Christ, Paroles de Pierre Corneille 
(Meyerbeer, Giacomo) 

Der Evangelimann (Kienzl, Wilhelm) 

Les Huguenots (Meyerbeer, Giacomo) 


The Kingdom (Elgar, Edward) 

Lohengrin (Wagner, Richard) 

Lauda Sion (Mendelssohn-Bartoldy, 
Felix) (sequence for Corpus Christi) 

The Last Supper (Birtwistle, Harrison) 

‘O Euchari’ (sequence) (Hildegard of 
Bingen) 

Parsifal (Wagner, Richard) 

Le Roi Arthus (Chausson, Ernest) 

Roméo et Juliette (Gounod, Charles) 

Septem Sacramenta (Liszt, Franz) 

Stiffelio (Verdi, Giuseppe) 

Tannhduser (Wagner, Richard) 


Spirituality 


Cantique tiré de I’imitation de Jésus 
Christ, Paroles de Pierre Corneille 
(Meyerbeer, Giacomo) 

La comica del cielo, ovvero La 
Baltasara (Abbatini,Antonio Maria) 

Dialogus Poenitentis animae cum Deo 
(Brossard, Sébastien de) 

The Dream of Gerontius (Elgar, Edward) 

Durch Nacht zum Licht (Rauchenecker, 
Georg Wilhelm) 

Gl’'Impegni del divino amore (Bassani, 
Giovanni Battista) 

Grabmusik (Mozart, W.A.) 

The Life of Man (Parker, James Cutler 
Dunn) 

The Light of Life (Elgar, Edward) 

Lobet Gott in seinen Reichen (Bach, 
Johann Sebastian) 

Lot in Life (Alburger, Mark) 

Love each Other (Li, Cheng-Shiun) 

La morte delusa (Bassani, Giovanni 
Battista) 

Oratorio pro fidelium defunctorum (Feo, 
Francesco) 

Ordo Virtutum (Hildegard of Bingen) 

Peccavi Domino quid faciam miser 
(Baselli, Constantino) 

Rappresentatione di Anima e di Corpo 
(Cavalieri, Emilio de’) 

Requiem (Various) 

Requiem for my friend (Preisner, 
Zbigniew) 

Selig sind, die in dem Herrn sterben 
(Fuchs, Albert) 

Sieben Geistliche Gesdnge (Meyerbeer, 
Giacomo) 


Index 
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II trionfo della fede (Bassani, Giovanni 
Battista) 

II trionfo della gratia (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

La tromba della divina misericordia 
(Bassani, Giovanni Battista) 

Triumphus divini amoris (Galuppi, 
Baldassare) 

L'uomo in bivio (Gianettini, Giovanni 
Antonio) 

La vita humana (Marazzoli, Marco) 

La vita humana, ovvero II trionfo della 
pieta (Marazzoli) 


The Saints 


The Banner of St George (Elgar, 
Edward) 

Der im Christentum biss in den Tod 
bestdndige Mdrtyrer Polyeuct 
(Fértsch, Johann Philipp) 

Constantin (Vierling, Georg) 

La conversione di Sant' Agostino (Hasse, 
Johann Adolph) 

La creazione de' magistrati (Gianettini, 
Giovanni Antonio) 

Die heilige Eugenia, oder Die 
Bekehrung der Stadt Alexandria 
zum Christenthum (Fértsch, Johann 
Philipp) 

L'invenzione della croce (Cafaro, 
Pasquale) 

Judas Maccabaeus (Handel, George 
Frideric) 

The Legend of St. Christopher (Parker, 
Horatio William) 

La Legende de Saint Christophe 
(D’Indy, Vincent) 

Die Maccabder (Rubinstein, Anton) 

Maria d’Egitto (Franchetti, A.) 

II martirio de’ Santi Abundio prete, 
Abundantio diacono, Marciano, e 
Giovanni suo figliuolo cavalieri 
romani (Mazzocchi, Domenico) 
(lost) 

Il martirio dei santi Vito, Modesto e 
Crescenzia (Pasquini, Bernardo) 

Il martirio di S. Giovanni Nepomuceno 
(Porpora, Nicola Antonio) 

Il martirio di S. Orsola (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

Il martirio di S. Teodosia (Scarlatti, 
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Alessandro) 
Il martirio di Santa Caterina (Caldara, 
Antonio) 


The Martyr of Antioch (Sullivan, Arthur) 


The Martyrdom of St. Polycarp 
(Ouseley, Frederick Arthur Gore) 

Nerone (Boito, Arrigo) 

Poliuto/Les Martyrs (Donizetti, 
Gaetano) 

Polyeucte (Gounod, Charles) 

Saint Peter (Benedict, Julius) 

St Nicolas (Britten, Benjamin) 

Sant'Alessio (Landi, Stefano) 

Santa Maria Egiziaca (Gasparini, 
Francesco) 

Sant'Agnese (Pasquini, Bernardo) 

I santi Didimo e Teodora (Rospigliosi, 
Giulio) 

II Sant’Eustachio (Mazzocchi) 

S. Giovanni Battista (Stradella, 
Alessandro) 

S. Giovanni Crisostomo (Stradella, 
Alessandro) 


S. Petrus et S. Maria Magdalena (Hasse, 


Johann Adolph) 

Les saintes femmes au tombeau du 
Christ (Concone, Giuseppe) 

Les saintes Maries de la mer (Paladilhe, 
Emile) 

Sant'Elena al Calvario (Leo, Leonardo) 

Sant'Elena al Calvario (Hasse, Johann 
Adolph) 

The Temptation of St Anthony (Gray, 
Cecil) 

The Temptation of St Anthony (Reagon, 
Bernice Johnson) 

Theodora (Handel, George Frideric) 


Saint Cecilia 


Cecilia (Poisot, Charles) 

Die heilige Cdcilie (Liszt, Franz) 

Hymn to St Cecelia (Britten, Benjamin) 

Il martirio di S. Cecilia 
(Scarlatti, Alessandro) 

Messe solennelle a Sainte Cécile 
(Gounod. Charles) 

Ode for St Cecilia’s Day (Handel, 
George Frideric) 

Ode on St Cecilia’ Day (“Hail, bright 
Cecilia”) (Purcell, Henry) 

Sainte Cécile (Caspar, Charles) 


Sainte Cécile (Lefebvre, Charles 
Edmond) 

Saint Cecilia (Benedict, Julius) 

Sainte-Cécile (Monfort, A.) 

Sainte-Cécile (Salelles, G.) 

Santa Cecilia vergine (Basilj, F.) 


St Francis of Assisi and St Anthony of 
Padua 


An den heiligen Franziskus (Liszt, 
Franz) 

Cantico del Sol di Francesco Assisi 
(Liszt, Franz) 

Franciscus (Tinel, Edgar) 

Les Fioretti de St Francis d’Assise 
(Pierné, Gabriel) 

Le Laudi di San Francesco d'Assisi 
(Suter, Hermann) 
Légende: St Francois prédicant aux 
oiseaux (Liszt, Franz) (piano) 
Nobilissima Visione (Hindemith, Paul) 
A Prayer of St Francis of Assisi (Bliss, 
Sir Arthur) 

Saint Francois d'Assise (Messiaen, 
Olivier) 

Song of Saint Francis (Davies, Henry 
Walford) 

Oratorio per il glorioso S. Antonio da 
Padova (Cafaro, Pasquale) 

S. Antonio di Padova (Durante, 
Francesco) 


St Joan of Arc 


The Call of Joan of Arc (Marsh, L.C.) 

Giovanna d'Arco, ossia la pulcella 
d'Orléans (Andreozzi, G.) 

Giovanna d’Arco (Pacini, Giovanni) 

Giovanna d’Arco (Vaccai, Nicola) 

Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi, Giuseppe) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Bastide, Paul) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Gounod, Charles) 
(oratorio) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Duprez, J.L.) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Creich) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Godard, B.L.P.) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Mathias, G.A. St Clair) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Mermet, A.) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Rosenhain, J.) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Wambach, E.) 

Jeanne d’Arc (Widor, C.M.) 


Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans (Beauliue, 
M.D.M.) 

Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans (Carafa, M.E.F.) 

Jeanne d’Arc a Orleans (Kreutzer, 
Rodolphe) 

Jeanne d’Arc au biicher (Honegger, 
Arthur) 

Jeanne de |’Orleans (Morera, Enrique) 

Joan of Arc (Balfe, Michael William) 

Joan of Arc (Banford) 

Joan of Arc (Carr, F.O.) 

Joan of Arc (Reeve, W.) 

Joan of Arc (Roze, Raymind) 

Joan of Arc (Stults, R.M.) 

Joan of Arc at Rheims (Humphreys, H.) 

Johanna d’Arc (Hoven, J. = Vesque von 
Piittlingen) 

Johanna von Orleans (Langert, Johann 
August Adolf) 

Das Médchen aus Domrémy (Klebe, 
Giselher) 

The Maid of Orleans (Orleanskaya 
Deva) (Tchaikovsky, Pyotr Ilyich) 

The Trial at Rouen (Delio Joio, Norman) 

The Triumph of St Joan (Dello Joio, 
Norman) 

La veillée de Jeanne d’Arc (Lefevre, E.) 

Voices of Light [Joan of Arc] (Einhorn, 
Richard) 


Miscellaneous Modern Saints 


Assassinio nelle Cattedrale [Saint 
Thomas a Becket] (Pizzetti, 
Ildebrando) 

Four Saints in Three Acts [St Teresa of 
Avila and St Ignatius Loyola] 
(Thomson, Virgil) 

Hymn of St Columba (Britten, Benjamin) 

Légende: St Francois de Paule marchant 
sur les flots (Liszt, Franz) (piano) 

Die Legende von der Heiligen Elisabeth 
(Liszt, Franz) 

La pace di Kamberga (Heinichen, 
Johann David) 

De Sancto Venceslao (Zelenka, Jan 
Dismas) 

Saint Alban (Hammerton, W.H.) 

La Saint-André, ou L’Orpheline 
bretonne (Bazzoni, C.L.G.L.) 

Saint David’s Day (Attwood, T.) 

Saint Foix (Sommer, H. = H.F.A. 
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Zincken) 

Saint George (Russell, W.) 

La Saint-Henri (Blangini, G.M.M.F.) 

Saint-Julien 1’Hospitalier (Erlanger, 
Camille) 

Saint Ludmila (Dvorak, Antonin) 

La Saint-Luc (Hoey, G.J.M.C.) 

La Saint-Lucas (Miry, K.) 

Saint-Mégrin (Hillemacher, P.J.W., with 
E. Hillemacher) 

Saint-Mikulaus (Nikulaus?) (Rozkosny, 
J.R.) 

Saint-Nicholas (Blockx, J.) 

La Saint-Nicolas (Mortarieu, H.) 

Saint Patrick’s Eve (Cooke, T.S.) 

La Saint-Valentin (Audran, E.) 

La Saint-Valentin (Toulmouche, F.) 

Saint Ursula (Cowen, Frederic Hymen) 

Sainte-Freya (Audran, E.) 

Sainte Geneviéve de Paris (Blanc, C., 
with L. Dauphin) 

San Bonifatio (Mazzocchi) 

S. Casimiro, re di Polonia (Scarlatti, 
Alessandro) 

S. Editta, vergine e monaca, regina 
d'Inghilterra (Stradella, Alessandro) 

S. Filippo Neri (Sacchini, Antonio) 

S. Francesco di Sales (Feo, Francesco) 

San Domenico di Guzman [Saint 
Dominic] (Braga, Antonio) 

San Filippo Neri (Rossi, Francesco) 

Santa Dimpna infanta d'Trlanda (Fux, 
Johann Joseph) 

Santa Ferma (Caldara, Antonio) 

Santa Geneviefa (Leo, Leonardo) 

Santa Pelagia (Stradella, Alessandro) 

San Antonio de la Florida (Albeniz, E.) 

San Francisco de Sena (Arrieta y 
Corera, P.J.E.) 

San Francisco de Sena (Marqués, M.) 

San Juan del Luz (Valverde, L., with 
Torregrosa) 

San Luigi Gonzaga (Mayr, J.S.) 

San Niccola (Kopkoschny, ?) 
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